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EDITORIAL 


À  l'arrivée  d'un  nouveau  volume  de 
la  revue,  le  33ème  depuis  sa  fondation,  on 
est  toujours  tenté  de  faire  des  bilans. 
Renaissance  et  Réforme  est  aujourd'hui 
l'une  des  plus  anciennes  revues  de  scien- 
ces humaines  publiées  au  Canada,  l'une 
des  plus  internationales  aussi,  puisqu'on 
la  retrouve  dans  plus  de  20  pays.  Sa 
survie  et  son  évolution  ont  toujours 
dépendu  largement  de  son  lectorat  fidèle 
au  Canada  et  de  l'appui  essentiel  des 
associations  et  centres  de  recherches, 
comme  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Études 
de  la  Renaissance  et  le  Centre  d'Études 
de  la  Réforme  et  de  la  Renaissance  de 
l'Université  de  Toronto.  Si  le  nombre  de 
nos  abonnés  se  maintient,  en  dépit  des 
coupures  budgétaires  un  peu  partout,  c'  est 
grâce  à  cet  appui  indéfectible.  En  même 
temps,  on  ne  peut  manquer  de  constater  le 
vieillissement  de  notre  lectorat 
universitaire.  La  désaffection  de  nombreux 
collègues  plus  âgés  est  inévitable;  mais 
nous  avons  la  responsabilité  de  continuer  à 
transmettre  la  passion  de  cette  curieuse 
période  de  l'histoire  qu'est  la  Renais- 
sance chez  ceux  et  celles  qui  nous 
accompagnent  déjà.  L'avenir  de  la  revue 
dépend  de  cette  regénérescence  du 
lectorat. 


With  the  publication  of  a  new  vol- 
ume comes  the  temptation  to  draw  con- 
clusions on  those  33  years  of  existence. 
Today  Renaissance  and  Reformation  is 
one  of  the  oldest  journals  in  Canada. 
With  readers  in  more  than  20  countries,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  international  as  well. 
The  survival  and  the  evolution  of  the 
journal  have  depended  largely  on  our 
faithful  readership  in  Canada,  and  on  the 
essential  support  of  scholarly  associa- 
tions and  centres,  such  as  the  Canadian 
Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  Centre  for  Refor- 
mation and  Renaissance  Studies.  The 
strength  of  our  readership,  in  spite  of 
widespread  budgetary  cuts,  owes  much 
to  their  confidence  and  support.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  aging 
of  our  university  readership.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  expected  that  many  older 
colleagues  cancel  their  subscriptions  and 
move  away  from  active  participation  in 
scholarly  exchanges.  However,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  pass  on  our  passion  for 
this  unusual  historical  period  called  the 
Renaissance  to  younger  colleagues  and 
students,  now  working  at  our  side.  The 
future  of  the  journal  depends  entirely 
from  a  rejuvenating  of  our  readership. 
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Erratum 


In  volume  XX,  no.  2,  we  published  an  article  by  James  P.  Crowley,  entitled  "The 
Honest  Style  of  Ben  Jonson' s  E/Jïgram^  and  The  Forest'' ^p.  33-56.  Unfortunately,  we 
introduced  the  text  with  the  wrong  abstract!  The  confusion  arose  when  Prof.  Crowley 
submitted  a  second  article,  also  on  Jonson.  We  apologize  to  Prof.  Crowley  for  the 
embarrassment.  It  is  our  mistake.  We  reproduce  here  the  cortect  abstract.  Prof. 
Crowley's  second  paper  will  appear  with  the  correct  abstract  in  a  forthcoming  issue. 

Readers  of  Jonson' s  poetry  have  long  presumed  that  it  is  almost  entirely  secular. 
Throughout  his  first  two  published  collections  (Epigrams  and  The  Forest),  however, 
are  significant  religious  concepts  that  call  for  a  reassessment  of  this  view.  Though  not 
a  traditional  religious  poet  (in  the  style  of  Donne  or  Herbert),  Jonson  nonetheless 
provides  clear  signposts  to  prevent  the  assumption  that  his  philosophical  positions  and 
social  criticisms  lack  a  solid  religious  foundation.  By  investigating  Jonson' s  under- 
standing and  use  ofhonestas,  the  complex  term  that  comprised  a  wide  range  of  moral 
and  ethical  stances  — from  classical  time,  through  the  early  humanists,  and  well  into 
Jonson 's  own  day  —  we  may  find  Jonson  not  only  remarkably  consonant  with  the  most 
orthodox  Christian  teachings,  but  firmly  committed  to  separating  himself  from  a 
purely  secular  poetic  tradition. 

François  Paré 
Editor 


Marie  Dentière  et  la 
prédication  des  femmes 


CYNTHIA 
SKENAZI 


Résumé:  Dans  son  Epistre  très  utile  (1539),  Marie  Dentière  s'approprie  le 
modèle  de  la  prédication  donné  par  Farel  pour  dénoncer  avec  fougue  la 
corruption  de  l'Église  romaine.  La  réaction  de  Farel  et  de  Calvin  à  l'activité 
d'une  femme  qui,  en  outre,  contrairement  aux  interdits  religieux,  prêche  en 
public  à  Genève  est  moins  négative  qu  'il  n  'y  paraît.  Dans  ce  sens,  l 'oeuvre  de 
cette  ancienne  abbesse  de  Tournai,  excommuniée,  pourrait  avoir  constitué  un 
premier  pas  vers  la  remise  en  cause  du  silence  des  femmes  dans  l'Eglise. 

Si  l'activité  des  femmes  dans  la  diffusion  de  la  Réforme  a  fait  l'objet  de 
nombreux  travaux,  le  cas  de  Marie  Dentière  n'a  pas  suffisamment  retenu 
l'attention  des  exégètes.'  Il  constitue  cependant,  à  bien  des  égards,  une 
exception  particulièrement  intéressante.  Par  contraste  avec  les  rares  prédicantes 
françaises  de  la  première  moitié  du  seizième  siècle,  cette  abbesse  de  Tournai 
quitte  son  couvent  pour  défendre  publiquement  sa  foi  à  Genève.  Le  ton  de  son 
Epistre  très  utile  (1539)  distingue  en  outre  cette  oeuvre  de  la  pratique  courante 
de  l'édification:  le  texte  de  Dentière  dénonce  avec  une  violence  extrême 
l'hypocrisie  ambiante  et  la  corruption  du  clergé  genevois.  Cette  agressivité  a 
déjà  été  soulignée  parles  commentateurs,  mais  ses  présupposés  sont  largement 
passés  inaperçus.  Dans  V Epistre  très  utile,  Marie  Dentière  ne  se  limite  pas  à 
justifier  par  l'exemple  le  droit  des  femmes  à  prêcher  en  public,  mais  s'approprie, 
comme  je  voudrais  le  suggérer  dans  cet  article,  le  modèle  de  la  prédication 
donné  par  Guillaume  Farel.  Je  me  propose  de  dégager  les  implications  de  cette 
démarche  et  de  suivre  les  réactions  qu'elle  a  suscitées  dans  l'entourage  de 
Dentière.  Il  s'agira  notamment  de  s'interroger  sur  l'attitude  de  Farel  et  de 
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Calvin  devant  cette  prise  de  la  parole  puisque,  conformément  aux  règles 
imposées  par  l'Église,  tous  deux  interdisent  formellement  aux  femmes  l'exercice 
de  la  prédication. 

La  prise  de  la  parole 

Rappelons  brièvement  quelques  faits  qui  permettront  de  situer  VEpistre 
très  utile.  Première  femme  de  France  à  être  excommuniée,  Marie  Dentière 
quitte  son  couvent  des  Augustins  de  Tournai  vers  le  milieu  des  années  1520, 
épouse  un  prêtre,  Simon  Robert,  et  s'établit  avec  lui  à  Strasbourg.  En  1526,  le 
couple  fait  la  connaissance  de  Guillaume  Farel  et  suit  le  prédicateur  à  Aigle 
avant  de  revenir  à  Strasbourg.  Deux  ans  plus  tard,  Robert  devient  pasteur  a 
Bex.  À  sa  mort,  sa  femme  épouse  Antoine  Froment,  un  proche  auxiliaire  de 
Farel.  En  mars  1535,  Marie  Dentière  et  ses  cinq  enfants  rejoignent  Farel  et 
Froment  à  Genève.  L'ancienne  abbesse  prend  part  à  la  propagande  religieuse 
en  exhortant  les  Clarisses  à  se  convertir  à  la  foi  nouvelle  et  à  se  marier. 

Attribuée  à  Dentière  par  Albert  Rilliet  à  la  fin  du  siècle  dernier,  La  guerre 
et  deslivrance  de  la  ville  de  Genesve  fidèlement  faicte  et  composée  par  ung 
Marchant  demourant  en  icelle  (  1 536)  relate  les  événements  qui  aboutissent  en 
1536  au  triomphe  de  la  Réforme  dans  la  cité.^  Le  ton  belliqueux  de  ce  récit  des 
troubles  populaires,  des  discussions  théologiques,  de  l'activité  des  prédicateurs 
constitue,  selon  Rilliet,  une  des  raisons  majeures  de  faire  de  Dentière  l'auteur 
de  cette  oeuvre  anonyme.  Personne  n'  a  depuis  lors  contesté  cette  hypothèse  qui 
s'appuie  aussi  sur  des  rapprochements  entre  certains  passages  de  La  guerre  et 
deslivrance  et  un  texte  de  l'ancienne  abbesse  publié  trois  ans  plus  tard.  Vers 
la  fin  avril  1 539,  le  même  imprimeur  Jean  Gérard  fait  en  effet  paraître  à  Genève 
VEpistre  très  vtile  faicte  &  composée  par  vne  femme  Chrestienne  de  Toumay, 
Envoyée  à  la  Roy  ne  de  Nauarre  seurdu  Roy  de  France.  Contre  Lés  Turcz,  luifz, 
Infidèles,  Faulxchrestiens,  Anabaptistes  &  Luthériens.  D'après  les  manuscrits 
de  Froment,  l'ouvrage  répondait  aux  questions  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre  sur 
le  sort  d '"une  sienne  commère  nommée  Marie  Dentière"  et  sur  les  raisons  pour 
lesquelles  "les  ministres  de  la  parolle  de  Dieu  avaient  été  deschassés."^ 
UEpistre  très  utile  confirme  cette  indication:  d' entrée  de  jeu,  l' auteur  s  '  adresse 
à  la  reine  de  NavaiTe  et  lui  demande  d'intercéder  auprès  de  François  1"  pour 
mettre  fin  aux  divisions  qui  déchirent  la  France. 

Signé  des  initiales  "M.  D.,"  ce  texte  suscite  aussitôt  un  succès  de  scandale. 
Sa  sympathie  manifeste  pour  les  idées  religieuses  de  Guillaume  Farel  et  de 
Jean  Calvin  (exilés  de  Genève  depuis  avril  1538)  ainsi  que  la  critique 
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véhémente  de  certains  predicants  de  la  ville  n'échappent  pas  à  la  vigilance  de 
ces  derniers:  ils  portent  aussitôt  plainte  au  Conseil.  Malgré  la  fausse  indication 
"à  Anuers  chez  Martin  l'empereur,"  Gérard  est  arrêté  et  jugé;  le  livre  est  retiré 
de  la  circulation.  Cette  mesure  semble  avoir  été  mal  appliquée  puisqu'un  an 
plus  tard  une  lettre  de  Froment  mentionne  l'existence  de  plusieurs  centaines 
d'exemplaires.  Tout  au  long  du  procès,  le  tribunal  attribue  l'oeuvre  à  Froment, 
sans  citer  une  seule  fois  le  nom  de  son  épouse,  alors  que  Froment  lui-même  fait 
de  celle-ci  l'auteur  de  VEpistre^  Le  rôle  de  Dentière  dans  la  composition  est 
d'ailleurs  attesté  par  des  témoignages  de  l'époque:  la  Bibliothèque  Françoise 
de  La  Croix  du  Maine  la  désigne  comme  l'auteur  de  cet  ouvrage;  un  texte  de 
Valère  André  fait  en  outre  allusion  à  Maria  d'Entières,  Tornacensis,  mulier 
docta,  claruit  anno  1539,  quo  vulgavit,  Gallice  scriptam,  Epistolam  contre 
Turcas,  ludaeos,  Infidèles,  Pseudo-Christianos,  anabaptistas  et  Lutheranos.^ 
UEpistre  très  utile  se  compose  de  trois  parties:  une  lettre  à  Marguerite  de 
Navarre,  une  "Défense  pour  les  femmes,"  et  l'épître  proprement  dite  qui 
dénonce  les  abus  de  l'Église  papale  ainsi  que  le  manque  de  scrupule  des 
pasteurs  de  Genève  hostiles  à  Farel  et  Calvin.  L'envoi  l'annonce  d'emblée, 
par-delà  son  désir  de  mobiliser  la  reine,  l'ancienne  abbesse  prend  la  plume 
pour  guider  les  femmes  à  "sçavoir  et  entendre  la  vérité":  "...  affin  que 
désormais  [les  femmes]  ne  soyent  en  elles-mesmes  ainsi  tormentées  et  affligées, 
ains  plustost  resjouyes,  consolées  et  esmeues  à  suyvir  la  vérité,  qui  est 
l'Evangile  de  Jésus-Christ"  (aS'';  Herminjard,  vol.  5,  p.  298).^  La  publication 
même  de  VEpistre  très  utile  constitue  un  acte  délibéré  de  transgression  des 
interdits  de  l'Église:  les  réformés  ont  beau  encourager  leurs  épouses  et  leurs 
filles  à  lire  l'Écriture,  ils  invoquent  l'autorité  de  saint  Paul  pour  leur  refuser 
l'exercice  de  la  prédication.  Dans  la  première  épître  aux  Corinthiens,  l'apôtre 
observait: 

Comme  dans  toutes  les  Églisses  des  saints,  que  les  femmes  se  taisent  dans 
les  assemblées,  car  il  ne  leur  est  pas  permis  d'y  parler;  mais  qu'elles  soient 
soumises,  selon  ce  que  dit  aussi  la  loi.  Si  elles  veulent  s' instruire  sur  quelque 
chose,  qu'elles  interrogent  leurs  maris  à  la  maison,  car  il  est  malséant  à  une 
femme  de  parler  dans  l'Église  (I  Cor.  14,  34-36). 

La  première  épître  à  Timothée  (2, 1 1-12)  répète  l'obligation  des  femmes  de  se 
taire  dans  l'église.  Farel,  Calvin  et  tous  les  prédicateurs  de  l'entourage 
immédiat  de  Dentière  confirment  l'interdit  paulinien. 

Dans  sa  lettre  d'envoi,  Dentière  justifie  donc  son  entreprise  en  invoquant 
le  choix  d'un  public  exclusivement  féminin;  les  réformées  sont  en  effet 
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autorisées  à  commenter  l'Écriture  entre  elles,  en  l'absence  des  hommes:  "Et 
combien  que  [ne]  nous  soit  permiz  de  prescher  es  assemblées  et  églises 
publiques,  ce  néantmoins  n'est  pas  deffendu  d'escrire  et  admonester  l'une 
l'aultre,  en  toute  charité  (a3';  Herminjard,  vol.  5,  p.  297).  À  l'ouverture  d'un 
livre  tiré  à  1  500  exemplaires,  la  précision  de  Dentière  à  l'égard  de  l'auditoire 
visé  fait  ostensiblement  figure  de  fiction  rhétorique  puisque  la  plupart  des 
lecteurs  de  l'époque  sont  des  hommes.  Cette  prétendue  justification  (qui  ne 
pouvait  tromper  personne)  se  double  d'un  désir  évident  de  narguer  les  pasteurs 
de  Genève  qui  ont  chassé  Farel  et  Calvin:  la  mention  explicite  du  sexe  de 
l'auteur  plutôt  que  de  son  nom  dans  le  titre  de  l'oeuvre  (Epistre  très  utile . . . 
faicte  et  composée  par  une  femme)  suggère  ironiquement  que  dans  ce  temps 
de  corruption,  aucun  prédicateur  masculin  n'est  capable  de  porter  la  parole 
divine.  L'humiliation  du  clergé  genevois  attaché  à  la  cause  de  la  Réforme  ne 
saurait  être  plus  complète:  pour  propager  sa  vérité.  Dieu  a  eu  recours  à  une 
femme,  un  être  que  toute  l'Église  considère  comme  inférieur  et  silencieux. 
Dentière  adopte  en  somme  le  rôle  de  l'âne  de  Balaam  châtiant  son  maître. 
L'épître  proprement  dite  confirme  cette  interprétation;  un  passage  parodie  les 
réactions  scandalisées  que  suscite  invariablement  la  prédication  des  femmes: 
"...  Dieu  seroit  bien  iniuste  nous  auooir  tant  caché  la  vérité,  ha,  il  ne  eust  pas 
tant  demouré  la  nous  reueler  et  donner  à  cognoistre  maintenant  par  lés  femmes 
(dlv).  Or  il  suffit,  observe  Dentière,  de  consulter  les  textes  sacrés  pour 
constater  combien  le  mépris  pour  les  femmes  est  contraire  à  1  '  esprit  et  à  la  lettre 
de  l'Écriture  (a40. 

L'ancienne  abbesse  regroupe  les  "preuves"  de  sa  démonstration  en 
réseaux  cohérents,  écartant  d'avance  toutes  les  objections  possibles  pour 
mettre  en  évidence  la  mauvaise  foi  (dans  tous  les  sens  de  l'expression)  du 
clergé.  Les  exemples  de  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Ruth,  Deborah,  et  de  tant  d'autres 
héroïnes  bibliques  prouvent  de  manière  éloquente  le  rôle  des  femmes,  constate 
Dentière.  De  même,  les  écrits  néo-testamentaires  célèbrent  ouvertement  la 
Vierge,  Elizabeth,  la  Samaritaine  (a4'0-  Quant  aux  hommes,  ils  sont  souvent 
plus  à  blâmer  que  les  femmes.  La  misogynie  est  le  résultat  d'une  lecture 
partielle  et  partiale  des  textes  sacrés,  elle  se  fonde  surdes  exclusions  d'épisodes, 
des  manipulations  tendancieuses  de  la  parole  divine: 

Je  demande,  fauldroit-il  condamner  Ruth,  pourtant  qu'elle  est  du  sexe 
féminin,  à  cause  que  l'hystoire  d'icelle  est  escripte  en  son  livre?  Je  ne  le 
pense  pas,  veu  qu'elle  est  bien  nombrée  à  la  généalogie  de  Jésus  Christ 
(Matt.l) .  .  .  S'il  est  question  de  parler  des  grâces  qui  ont  esté  faictes  aux 
femmes,  quelle  plus  grande  a  esté  faicte  à  créature  sus  la  terre  que  à  la  vierge 
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Marie,  mère  de  Jésus,  d'avoir  porté  le  filz  de  Dieu  (Matt.  1  )? . . .  Parquoy ,  que 
fault-il  tant  jaser  des  femmes?  Veu  que  jamais  femme  n'a  vendu  ne  trahy 
Jésus,  mais  un  homme,  nommé  Judas.  Qui  sont  ceux-là,  je  vous  prie,  qui  ont 
tant  inventé  et  controuvé  de  cérémonies,  hérésies  et  faulses  doctrines  sus  la 
terre,  sinon  les  hommes?  Et  les  paovres  femmes  par  eulx  ont  esté  séduictes. 
Jamais  femme  n'a  esté  trouvée  faulx  prophète,  ouy  bien  par  iceux  trompée 
(a4^-a5^  Rilliet,  pp.  379-380). 

Ces  arguments  s'inscrivent,  on  le  voit,  dans  le  cadre  de  la  Querelle  des 
Femmes.^  Un  des  premiers  jalons  de  ce  débat,  La  Cité  des  dames  (composé 
entre  1405  et  1407)  de  Christine  de  Pisan,  s'appuyait  déjà  sur  les  mêmes 
passages  bibliques  que  VEpistre  très  utile  pour  plaider  la  cause  des  femmes  et 
prouver  l'égalité  intellectuelle  des  deux  sexes. ^  Parmi  d'autres  textes  qui 
relèvent  d'une  inspiration  analogue,  le  De  nobilitate  et praecellentiafoeminei 
sexus  (composé  en  1509  et  publié  en  1529)  d'Henricus  Cornelius  Agrippa  a, 
selon  Irena  Backus,  exercé  une  influence  directe  sur  le  choix  des  références 
testamentaires  de  la  "Défense  pour  les  femmes"  de  VEpistre  très  utile .^  Pour 
Agrippa  et  pour  Dentière,  s'impose  en  outre  la  volonté  de  poursuivre  jusqu'au 
bout  les  conséquences  sociales  du  sacerdoce  universel  proclamé  par  les 
partisans  de  la  Réforme.  Dans  une  culture  fondée  sur  le  respect  du  Verbe, 
comment  en  effet  séparer  Vhomo  religiosus  de  Vhomo  loquensl  La  parole 
reçue  et  transmise  constitue  le  fondement  même  d'une  telle  conception 
religieuse;  c'est  elle  qui  établit  le  lien  avec  le  divin  et  réunit  la  communauté. 
Ce  n'est  donc  pas  un  hasard  si  l'envoi  de  VEpistre  très  utile  souligne 
l'efficacité  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre  à  diffuser  l'idéal  évangélique:  l'oeuvre 
de  Dentière  ne  fait  à  cet  égard  que  réitérer  le  geste  de  la  reine.  Aux  injonctions 
au  silence  se  substitue  l'appel  à  la  prise  de  la  parole  par  les  femmes.  Dans  sa 
lettre  à  la  reine,  l'ancienne  abbesse  observe:  "Car  ce  que  Dieu  vous  a  donné, 
et  à  nous  femmes  révélé,  non  plus  que  les  hommes  le  debvons  cacher  et  fouyr 
dedens  la  terre"  (a3';  Herminjard,  vol.  5,  p.  297).  La  remarque  était  d' actualité: 
en  cette  même  année  de  VEpistre  très  utile  (1539),  l'imprimeur  Gérard  publie 
aussi  un  recueil  de  poèmes  religieux  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre  où  figure  le 
Miroir  de  l'ame  pécheresse,  qui  avait  échappé  de  justesse  à  la  condamnation 
de  la  Sorbonne  lors  de  sa  première  édition.  "Nous  femmes,"  rappelle  dans  ce 
sens  Dentière  à  sa  correspondante,  "debvons  sçavoir  fuyr  et  éviter  toutes 
erreurs,  hérésies  et  faulses  doctrines . . .  comme  desjà  assez  par  voz  escriptz  est 
démontré"  (a2';  Herminjard,  vol.  5,  p.  296). 

De  manière  semblable,  dès  les  années  1 520,  des  femmes  prennent  part  aux 
transformations  religieuses  du  Saint  Empire  germanique.  Auteur  notamment 
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d'une  apologie  du  mariage  des  ministres  du  culte,  Katherine  Schiitz-Zell 
semble  même  plus  activement  engagée  que  Dentière.  À  la  fm  de  sa  vie,  elle 
résume  en  quelques  phrases  sa  contribution  à  la  communauté  de  Strasbourg 
dont  son  mari  est  pasteur:  ". . .  comment  j'ai  aidé  à  établir  l'Évangile,  recueilli 
l'exilé,  réconforté  les  réfugiés  sans  abri,  aidé  l'Église,  la  prédication  et  les 
écoles.  Dieu  s'en  souviendra,  même  si  le  monde  oublie  ou  ne  s'en  aperçoit 
pas."*°  En  1539,  dans  les  milieux  favorables  au  renouveau  spirituel,  les 
arguments  et  l'engagement  religieux  de  Dentière  sont  donc  loin  de  constituer 
un  cas  exceptionnel.  Mais  VEpistre  très  utile  se  distingue  de  tentatives 
analogues  par  son  agressivité.  Dentière  semble  à  dessein  reproduire  le  ton  des 
sermons  de  Farel  dont  le  nom  est  mentionné  dans  l' épître  proprement  dite  (d60 . 
À  l'instar  du  prédicateur,  l'ancienne  abbesse  affirme  au  lieu  de  déduire, 
procède  par  contrastes  violents,  par  simplifications  outrancières.  Invectives 
indignées  et  blasphèmes  se  mêlent  à  des  citations  testamentaires  pour  arracher 
les  faux  semblants,  dénoncer  l'imposture  de  l'Église  romaine.  Ces 
caractéristiques  apparaissent  bien  dans  un  passage  de  l' épître  proprement  dite 
qui  s'attaque  aux  abus  des  papistes:  "Exercez  vostre  office,  tyrans!  rompez- 
vous  la  teste  contre  la  pierre!  Rien  n'y  ferez,  bedeaux  du  Pape,  sinon  la  vous 
rompre.  Vous  serez  froissez.  Car  en  tuant  et  bruslant  le  corps,  n'avez  nulle 
puissance  sus  l'âme"  (b6';  Herminjard,  vol.  5,  p.  299).  L'impétuosité  des 
accusations  et  leur  qualité  orale  rappellent  directement  les  assauts  de  Farel  tels 
que  cette  diatribe  contre  les  détracteurs  des  réformés:  "Prenez  yeuz,  Chrestiens, 
et  ne  vous  arrestez  plus  à  ces  menteurs!  Délaissez- les  comme  lépreux  et 
vrayement  frappez  de  la  ladrerie  de  Giezy,  de  laquelle  Viret  et  ses  semblables 
par  la  grâce  de  dieu  sont  purs." ^^ 

Nul  n  '  a  tonné  avec  plus  de  véhémence  que  Farel,  rapportent  les  témoignages 
d'époque.'^  Dans  une  lettre  datée  du  19  août  1524,  Oecolampade  reproche  au 
prédicateur  d'abreuver  les  prêtres  de  torrents  d'injures:  "Tu  as  été  envoyé  pour 
évangéliser,  non  pour  maudire"  (Evangelizatum,  non  maledictum  missus  es)P 
Ou  encore  dans  le  Summaire  et  briefve  declaration  (1525),  dont  Dentière  ne 
pouvait  ignorer  l'existence  puisque  cet  ouvrage  constitue  le  premier  texte 
français  à  définir  les  points  essentiels  de  la  doctrine  réformée  (les  rééditions  de 
1534, 1542,  1552  attestent  son  succès  en  contrée  romande),  Farel  s'en  prend 
au  clergé  de  l'Église  romaine:  "Faictes-vous  ce  deshonneur  à  Dieu  que  son 
oeuvre  soit  cachée  à  ses  enfantz  comme  nuysible  et  mortelle?""*  Animée  par 
le  même  esprit  belliqueux,  Dentière  injurie  les  théologiens:  "Si  avez  l'Escripture 
pour  vous,  aveugles  et  conducteurs  d'aveugles,  que  ne  le  monstrez-vous?" 
(b^;  Herminjard,  vol.  5,  p.  298): 
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Hz  sont  tant  de  docteurs,  tant  de  sages,  tant  de  grans  clers,  tant  d'universitez 
contre  nous,  paovres  femmes,  qu[i]  sommes  rejectees  et  mesprisées  de  tout 
le  monde.  A  quoy  servent-ilz,  je  vous  prie?  S  '  ilz  ne  veullent  monstrer  leur  cause 
estre  bonne  et  ordonnée  de  Dieu,  endurez- vous  qu'  ilz  dominent  sur  vous?  Nous 
disons  le  contraire  d'eux,  qu'ilz  le  preuvent.  Nous  le  voulons  monstrer, 
qu'ilz  se  deffendent  par  l'escripture  saincte  ...  il  semble  qu'ilz  ne  soyent 
ordonnez  que  pour  triumpher,  dancer,  braguer,  ivrongner,  et  paillarder.  .  . 
(b2^  Rilliet,  p.  381). 

"Faictes  que  la  trompette  du  sainct  Evangile  soit  oye  jusques  à  la  fm  et  bout  du 
monde,"  proclamait  pour  sa  part  Farel  dans  le  Summaire  et  briefve  declaration: 
"Donnez  vertu  aux  vrays  evangelisateurs.  Destrui[s]ez  tous  semeurs  d'erreur, 
affin  qu[e]  toute  la  terre  vous  serve,  vous  invoque,  vous  adore  et  vous  honore" 
(p.  248).  Le  modèle  du  miles  christianus  de  Farel,  si  pleinement  convaincu  de 
sa  mission  qu'il  attaque  sans  pitié  tout  ce  qui  lui  fait  résistance,  semble  bien 
avoir  inspiré  le  ton  agressif  de  YEpistre  très  utile.  À  l'instar  du  prédicateur, 
Dentière  s'en  prend  avec  fougue  aux  contraintes  arbitraires.  La  description  du 
bon  pasteur  du  Summaire  s'applique  parfaitement  à  l'attitude  de  Dentière,  à  la 
différence  près  que  ce  bon  pasteur  n'est  jamais,  pour  Farel,  de  sexe  féminin  et 
ne  prêche  jamais  la  cause  des  femmes:  ".  .  .  ne  souffrant  qu'on  mette  en 
nouvelle  subjec[t]ion  par  tradition  ou  o[r]donnance  humaine  les  brebiz 
affranchies  par  nostre  Seigneur  Jésus"  (p.  232). 

Dans  une  optique  analogue,  si,  comme  le  suggère  Irena  Backus,  l'aspect 
superficiel  des  connaissances  théologiques  de  Dentière  s'explique  par  le  type 
d'enseignement  prodigué  à  des  femmes  même  abbesses,  ^^  il  n'est  pas  exclu  de 
voir  dans  ces  lacunes  une  conséquence  directe  de  la  conception  religieuse  de 
Dentière.  Pour  Farel  (qui  n'était  ni  théologien,  ni  prêtre  de  formation)  comme 
pour  Dentière,  loin  d'être  une  question  d'érudition  livresque,  l'enseignement 
religieux  postule  inévitablement  une  action  directe  sur  la  société  pour  la 
conformer  à  l'Évangile.  L'oeuvre  de  "vulgarisation"  de  Farel,  ses  adaptations 
en  français  de  manuels  d'éducation  religieuse  pour  les  simples  illustrent  bien 
cet  effort  de  diffusion  concrète  de  la  parole  divine. 

Dans  VEpistre  très  utile  de  Dentière,  l' image  traditionnelle  de  la  chrétienne 
modeste,  passive  et  silencieuse  cède  donc  la  place  à  l'idéal  de  la  femme 
étroitement  associée  aux  efforts  des  prédicateurs  pour  inscrire  la  foi  dans  la 
réalité  sociale.  On  pourrait  qualifier  d'organique  la  congrégation  telle  que  la 
conçoit  Dentière.  Elle  suppose  l'absence  de  discrimination  de  tout  ordre, 
même  sexuelle,  entre  les  membres  d'un  groupe  animé  par  une  spiritualité 
commune.  Dans  l'épître  proprement  dite,  Dentière  interroge  ses  lecteurs:    . 
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Avons-nous  deux  Evangiles,  l'un  pour  les  hommes,  et  l'aultre  pour  les 
femmes?  L'un  pour  les  sages,  et  l'aultre  pour  les  folz?  Ne  sommes-nous  pas 
un  en  nostre  Seigneur?  Au  nom  duquel  sommes-nous  baptisez,  de  Pol  ou 
d' Apollo,  du  Pape  ou  de  Luther  (d^;  Rilliet,  p.  383)? 

C'est  en  observant  scrupuleusement  l'Écriture  que  l'ancienne  abbesse  propose 
ce  modèle  religieux  à  contexture  égalitaire.  Le  premier  épître  aux  Corinthiens 
(  1 ,  10)  s'en  prenait  déjà  à  ceux  qui  se  réclamaient  de  Paul  ou  d' Apollos,  et  non 
du  Christ.  Le  même  appel  à  l'union  se  retrouve  dans  l' épître  aux  Galates:  "Car 
vous  êtes  tous  fils  de  Dieu  par  la  foi  en  Jésus-Christ;  vous  tous  qui  avez  été 
baptisés  en  Christ,  vous  avez  revêtu  Christ.  Il  n'y  a  plus  ni  Juif,  ni  Grec,  il  n'y 
a  plus  ni  homme  ni  femme;  car  vous  êtes  un  en  Jésus-Christ  (Gai.  3,  26-28). 
Dentière  est  loin  d' être  la  seule  à  évoquer  ces  passages  néo-testamentaires 
pour  défendre  les  femmes.  Parmi  d'autres  exemples  proches  de  l'ancienne 
abbesse,  Agrippa  y  avait  déjà  eu  recours  dans  le  même  dessein.  ^^  Mais  au  lieu 
de  considérer  l'égalité  des  chrétiens  sur  un  plan  purement  théorique,  Dentière 
l'envisage  au  contraire  comme  un  but  à  réaliser  hic  et  nunc.  Un  ouvrage 
attribué  à  Jeanne  de  Jussie  permet  de  suivre  les  réactions  des  adversaires  de  la 
Réforme  à  l'arrivée  de  Dentière.  \n\itxx\e  a  posteriori  Le  levain  du  calvinisme, 
le  récit  de  cette  Clarisse  de  Genève  relate  l'intrusion  de  Farel  et  de  ses 
auxiliaires  dans  le  couvent  de  Sainte-Claire,  le  25  août  1535.  Un  passage 
évoque  en  ces  termes  le  rôle  de  Dentière: 

En  celle  compagnie  estoit  une  Moine  Abbesse  fausse,  ridée,  &  langue 
diabolique,  ayant  mari  &  enfans,  nommée  Marie  d'Entière,  de  Picardie,  qui 
se  mesloit  de  prescher,  &  de  peruertir  les  gens  de  deuotion. . .  pour  l'enuie 
que  elle  auoit  d'en  peruertir  aucune  [religieuse],  ne  faisoit  conte  des 
reproches,  &  disoit,  hé  pauures  creatures!  si  vous  sçauiez  qu'il  fait  bon  estre 
auprès  d' vn  ioly  mary,  &  comment  Dieu  l'a  aggreable,  l'ay  long  temps  esté 
en  ces  ténèbres  &  hypocrisie  où  vous  estes,  mais  le  seul  Dieu  m'a  faict 
cognoistre  l'abusion  de  ma  chetiue  vie,  &  suis  paruenue  à  la  vraye  lumière 
de  vérité.'^ 

Ces  propos  si  choquants  aux  yeux  de  la  narratrice  se  retrouvent  dans  la  plupart 
des  textes  de  contemporains  opposés  à  l'Église  romaine.  La  critique  de  la  vie 
contemplative  et  récluse  de  la  nonne  qui  (la  suite  du  Levain  l'indique)  ignore 
l'Écriture,  le  motif  des  vocations  forcées  qui  fait  l'objet  de  controverses 
ultérieures  entre  les  Clarisses  et  les  envahisseurs  apparaissent  déjà  chez  les 
évangéliques  et  notamment  dans  les  colloques  matrimoniaux  d'Érasme.  '^  Plus 
que  du  sens  du  discours  prêté  à  Dentière,  le  scandale  provient,  dans  ce  passage, 
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du  ton  sur  lequel  ces  mots  sont  prononcés.  Il  est  lié  à  l'adoption  d'une  "méthode 
de  choc"  du  prosélytisme,  à  la  détermination  de  Dentière  d'entraîner  r  auditoire 
de  gré  ou  deforce  vers  la  vérité  testamentaire.  Le  récit  renforce  à  dessein  le 
contraste  entre  l'énergique  agressivité  de  Dentière  et  la  passivité  silencieuse 
des  Clarisses;  il  met  en  évidence  le  refus  de  l'abbesse  de  prêter  la  moindre 
attention  aux  reproches  des  nonnes  offusquées.  La  nouveauté  de  l'intervention 
de  Dentière  dans  le  couvent  ce  jour-là  est  en  définitive  dans  l'appropriation  par 
une  femme  du  modèle  de  la  prédication  donné  par  Farel. 

Les  effets  de  la  prédication  des  femmes 

Quelles  sont  les  conséquences  de  l'action  de  Dentière?  Tous  les  exégètes 
s  '  accordent  sur  un  point:  les  tentatives  de  cet  ordre  ne  modifient  en  rien  le  statut 
des  femmes;  leur  subordination  à  l' autorité  masculine  et  à  la  loi  du  silence  dans 
l'Église  persistent  durant  des  siècles.'^  Au  couvent  de  Sainte-Claire,  la  fougue 
de  Dentière  ne  convaincra  qu'une  seule  religieuse  qui  était  d'ores  et  déjà 
acquise  à  la  cause  de  la  Réforme  puisqu'elle  lisait  la  Bible  à  l'insu  de  ses 
compagnes.  Les  femmes  ne  sont  alors  prêtes  ni  à  leur  libération,  ni  à  une  prise 
de  conscience  collective. 

Si  les  nonnes  genevoises  refusent  farouchement  le  changement,  quelle  est 
alors  la  réaction  de  Farel  et  de  Calvin  dont  Dentière  défend  si  ardemment  la 
cause?  Conformément  à  la  pensée  réformée,  le  Summaire  et  briefve  declara- 
tion de  Farel  n'envisage  jamais  la  possibilité  de  la  prédication  féminine:  c'est 
au  foyer,  dans  son  rôle  de  mère  et  d'épouse  que  la  femme  est  le  meilleur 
auxiliaire  de  l'homme  (p.  275).  Mais  comment  oublier  qu'en  dépit  de  cette 
conception  Farel  se  fait  accompagner  de  Dentière  lors  de  l'intrusion  dans  le 
couvent  de  Sainte-Claire  et  lui  laisse  prendre  la  parole  en  sa  présence?  Le 
silence  de  Farel  durant  le  discours  de  Dentière  ne  peut  s' interpréter  que  comme 
le  signe  d'un  accord  implicite.  De  manière  analogue,  l'attitude  de  Calvin  (dont 
VEpistre  très  utile  réclame  aussi  le  retour  à  Genève)  à  l'égard  de  la  prédication 
des  femmes  est  peut-être  moins  négative  qu'il  n'y  paraît  au  premier  abord.  Le 
théologien  est,  on  le  sait,  loin  d'être  favorable  à  la  participation  active  des 
femmes  à  la  vie  religieuse.^^  Parmi  d'autres  manifestations  frappantes  de  cette 
réticence,  le  sermon  de  Calvin  sur  le  chapitre  3  de  l'épître  aux  Galates 
interprète  les  versets  26-28  (. .  ."il  n'y  a  plus  ni  homme  ni  femme;  car  vous  êtes 
un  en  Jésus-Christ. .  .")  sous  la  forme  d'une  prédiction  qui  se  réalisera  après 
la  vie  humaine.  Sans  nier  l'égalité  essentielle  des  sexes  dans  le  domaine 
spirituel,  Calvin  n'admet  pas,  comme  le  fait  Dentière,  sa  réalisation  sociale: 
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Or  cependant  sainct  Paul  n'a  pas  voulu  dire,  quant  à  la  police  de  ce  monde, 
qu'il  n'y  ait  des  degrés  divers:  car  nous  sçavons  qu'il  y  a  des  serviteurs  et 
maistres:  il  y  a  des  magistrats  et  peuples  suiets:  il  y  a  au  mesnage  l'homme 
qui  est  le  chef,  et  la  femme  qui  luy  doit  estre  suiete:  nous  sçavons  donc  que 
cet  ordre-là  est  inviolable  et  nostre  Seigneur  lesus  Christ  n'est  pas  venu  au 
monde  pour  faire  une  telle  confusion  que  ce  qui  est  establi  de  Dieu  son  Père 
soit  aboli.  .  .  Et  cependant  si  nous  venons  à  la  vie  celeste,  que  nous 
cognoissions  que  là  tout  ce  qui  est  du  monde  s'escoule  et  s'esvanouit. .  }^ 

Dans  la  même  optique,  le  commentaire  du  chapitre  1 1  de  la  première  épître  aux 
Corinthiens  (versets  4-10)  attribue  une  valeur  illustrative  à  une  allusion  de 
saint  Paul  à  la  prédication  des  femmes.  Sans  songer  un  instant  à  remettre  en 
cause  les  textes  où  l' apôtre  interdit  formellement  la  prophétisation  des  femmes 
(I  Cor.  1 4, 34-36;  I  Tim.  2,11-12),  Calvin  tente  au  contraire  de  conformer  cette 
apparente  exception  à  la  règle  énoncée  ailleurs  en  lui  donnant  la  fonction  d'un 
simple  exemple: 

Il  [saint  Paul]  dit  que  si  une  femme  prie  ou  prophetize  la  teste  descouverte, 

elle  deshonore  son  chef il  pourroit  sembler  que  sainct  Paul  répugne  à  ce 

qu'il  diet  en  l'autre  passage:  à  sçavoir  qu'il  n'estpoinct  permis  à  une  femme 
d'enseigner.  Si  cela  est  vray,  conmient  luy  attribue-t-il  ici  la  charge  et  office 
de  prophetizer.  La  response  à  cela  est  que  sainct  Paul  n'a  point  voulu  mettre 
ici  les  femmes  en  chaire,  mais  il  a  posé  le  cas,  comme  nous  avons 
accoustumé  de  faire,  et  c'est  un  langage  assez  commun.  Posons  le  cas  qu'une 
femmes  preschast;  ou  qu'elle  fist  les  prières  au  nom  de  tous  ...  et  qu'en  un 
tel  acte  elle  fust  deschevelee,  que  seroit-ce?  chacun  auroit  un  tel  spectacle 
en  horreur.  ^^ 

Malgré  ce  manque  de  sympathie  évident  pour  la  prédication  des  femmes, 
on  aurait  pourtant  tort  de  conclure  sur  un  constat  négatif  trop  radical.  Nulle  part 
Calvin  ne  condamne  les  femmes  qui  prêchaient  à  Genève  avant  son  retour  dans 
la  ville  en  1 541 .  Or  il  ne  pouvait  ignorer  leur  pratique.  Outre  l'intervention  de 
Dentière,  Le  levain  du  calvinisme  de  Jussie  évoque  en  effet  la  "langue 
diabolique"  et  les  sermons  de  la  genevoise  Claudine  Le  vet  lors  d'une  intrusion 
des  réformés  dans  le  couvent  de  Sainte-Claire.  En  guise  de  confirmation  de  ce 
récit,  les  Actes  et  gestes  merveilleux  de  la  cité  de  Genève  (1554)  de  Froment 
rapportent  qu  '  au  cours  des  années  1 530  la  même  dame  Le  vet  prêche  devant  des 
assemblées  d'hommes  et  de  femmes.  Froment  ne  cache  pas  son  admiration 
pour  les  dons  de  cette  prédicante  qui  semble  avoir  joui  d'une  véritable 
notoriété. ^^ 

Jane  Dempsey  Douglass  suggérait  déjà  que  l'activité  de  Levet  et  Dentière 
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aurait  pu  déterminer  un  commentaire  de  Calvin  sur  le  sermon  de  la  première 
épître  aux  Corinthiens  (14,  34)  oij  le  théologien  admet  la  prédication  des 
femmes  à  des  moments  exceptionnels.^'*  À  cette  remarque,  je  voudrais  ajouter 
une  autre  observation,  directement  liée  au  prosélytisme  militant  de  Dentière  (et 
de  Le  vet),  et  qui  semble  confirmer  l'hypothèse  de  Douglass.  Elle  consiste  à 
interroger  les  textes  de  Calvin  contemporains  de  ces  prêches  et  de  la  parution 
de  VEpisîre  très  utile:  de  quelle  manière  Calvin  aborde- t-il  à  cette  époque  la 
question  du  silence  des  femmes?  En  1541,  de  retour  à  Genève  à  la  fin  de  son 
exil,  Calvin  publie  chez  Jean  Gérard  (qui,  deux  ans  auparavant  avait  imprimé 
VEpistre  très  utile)  sa  propre  traduction  de  V  é^iixon  princeps  de  V  Institution 
de  la  religion  chrestienne  (1536)  et  la  dédie  à  François  \^\  De  caractère  plus 
accessible  que  1' erudite  oeuvre  latine,  la  version  française  s'adresse  à  un  large 
public,^^  mais  suit  cependant  de  très  près  l'ouvrage  initial.  Cette  fidélité  se 
vérifie  notamment  dans  les  commentaires  sur  la  prédication  des  femmes  qui 
rendent  mot  pour  mot  le  texte  latin. ^^ 

Dans  ce  passage,  Calvin  distingue  deux  types  de  règles.  La  première 
catégorie  a  trait  à  la  "police"  sociale.  Le  sens  de  ces  edits  de  nature  séculière, 
précise  Calvin,  est  relatif  aux  exigences  du  groupe  qui  les  formule:  il  varie 
selon  les  configurations  sociales,  mais  chaque  membre  de  la  communauté  est 
néanmoins  tenu  de  s'y  conformer  pour  maintenir  l'ordre  et  la  paix  générale. 
Parmi  les  exemples  de  ce  premier  type  de  lois  figurent  le  silence  des  femmes 
et  d'autres  coutumes  tels  que  l'agenouillement  des  arthritiques  ou  la  nécessité 
pour  les  femmes  de  se  couvrir  la  tête.  Ces  lois  ne  sont  en  rien  liées  à  celles  de 
la  seconde  catégorie  qui  concernent  le  dogme  religieux.  Enfreindre  les 
interdits  du  premier  groupe  n'est  donc  pas,  remarque  Calvin,  un  bien  grand 
délit,  et  ne  met  en  danger  ni  la  piété  ni  le  salut  du  chrétien.  Dans  certains  cas, 
l'infraction  aux  lois  du  premier  type  peut  même  constituer  une  nécessité: 

Nous  avons  les  exemples  de  la  première  espèce  [le  respect  de  lois  relevant 
de  convenances  et  d'ordre  social]  en  S.  Paul,  quand  il  deffend  aux  femmes 
d'enseigner  publiquement  et  de  ne  se  montrer  sinon  la  teste  couverte.  Et  en 
avons  de  quotidiens  entre  nous,  comme  de  prier  publiquement  à  genouilz, 
et  à  nue  teste. . .  Quoy?  y  a-t-il  quelque  si  grand  mistère  en  la  coiffure  d'une 
femme,  que  ce  soit  un  grand  crime  de  sortir  en  la  rue  nue  teste?  Le  silence 
luy  est-il  tellement  commandé,  qu  'elle  ne  puisse  parler  sans  grande  offence  ? 
.  .  .  Non  certes.  Car  si  la  nécessité  de  son  prochain  la  pressoit,  tellement 
qu'elle  n'eust  loysir  de  se  coiffer,  elle  ne  pèche  en  rien,  si  elle  accourt  nue 
teste  pour  luy  ayder,  et  l 'heure  arrive  quelquefois,  qu  'il  luy  vauldroit  mieux 
parler,  que  se  taire  [je  souligne]. ^^ 
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L'activité  de  Marie  Dentière  a-t-elle  été  étrangère  à  ces  réflexions?  La 
question  mérite  d'être  posée.  On  ne  peut  en  effet  s'empêcher  de  lire  dans  ces 
précisions  une  justification  d'autant  plus  nette  du  rôle  de  l'ancienne  abbesse 
qu'elle  paraît  dans  un  ouvrage  en  français  et  est  par  conséquent  à  la  portée  de 
nombreux  réformés  de  Genève.  Dans  ce  sens,  VEpistre  très  utile  aurait  bien  pu 
contribuer  à  attirer  l'attention  du  réformateur  sur  la  possibilité  d'associer  les 
femmes  à  sa  mission  d'édification,  de  leur  permettre,  à  certaines  occasions, 
d'instruire  leur  prochain  pour  construire  une  communauté  chrétienne.  Comme 
l'indique  l'absence  de  précision  de  l'expression  "l'heure  arrive  quelque  fois," 
la  concession  de  Calvin  se  situe  sans  aucun  doute  sur  un  plan  théorique  et 
abstrait.  Elle  constitue  néanmoins  un  premier  pas,  timide  mais  difficilement 
recusable,  vers  la  remise  en  cause  du  silence  des  femmes  dans  l'Église. 

University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 
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Civic  Rivalry  and  the 

Boundaries  of  Civic  Identity  in 

the  French  Wars  of  Religion: 

Châlons-sur-Mame  and  the 

Towns  of  Champagne^ 


MARK 
KONNERT 


Summary:  An  examination  of  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  city  council  of  the 
Champagne  town  of  Châlons-sur-Mame  during  the  French  Wars  of  Religion 
qualifies  the  view  that  the  wars  spelled  the  end  of  the  bonne  ville.  In  particular, 
this  article  examines  Chalons  '  rivalries  with  the  other  towns  of  the  region.  The 
civil  wars  of  the  Catholic  League  in  the  late  1580s  and  early  1590s  provided 
the  opportunity  to  gain  by  military  means  what  had  previously  been  sought  by 
bureaucratic.  Yet  at  the  same  time  that  the  city  councillors  were  pursuing  the 
traditional  agenda  of  the  bonne  ville,  they  were  also  illustrating  the  dynamic 
of  its  demise,  for  the  prizes  over  which  these  rivalries  were  fought  were  royal 
institutions.  They  were  playing  an  old  game  for  new  stakes. 


I 


According  to  Bernard  Chevalier,  the  towns  of  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth- 
century  France,  the  bonnes  villes,  acted  as  semi-autonomous  entities, 
which  were  distinct  in  kind  from  both  the  medieval  cities  which  preceded  them 
and  the  cities  of  the  ancien  régime  which  came  after  them  in  terms  of 
administration,  economic  function,  and  culture.  The  kings  of  the  era,  far  from 
seeking  to  restrict  the  independence  of  the  bonnes  villes,  actually  governed 
through  them.  In  short,  this  was  a  golden  age  of  urban  culture  and  autonomy, 
one  in  which  civic  elites  were  valued  partners  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  But,  according  to  Chevalier,  the  Wars  of  Religion  were  the  death 
knell  of  the  bonne  ville.  The  civic  identity  of  the  bonne  ville,  he  states,  was 
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ruptured  by  religious  division.^  Moreover,  faced  with  a  central  government 
steadily  increasing  in  size  and  power,  civic  elites  exchanged  their  civic  roles 
and  identities  for  positions  with  the  royal  government.^  Henceforth,  their 
primary  identification  would  be  not  with  the  city  which  they  governed,  but 
rather  with  burgeoning  royal  venal  bureaucracy.  Together,  religious  division 
and  the  "treason  of  the  bourgeois"  meant  the  death  of  the  bonne  ville,  both 
processes  reaching  the  point  of  no  return  in  the  late  sixteenth  century. 
Henceforth,  an  absolutist  royal  government  would  have  the  upper  hand, 
ultimately  emasculating  urban  autonomy  altogether."* 

Chevalier  also  states  that  attachment  to,  and  the  desire  to  reaffirm  the 
values  of  the  bonne  ville  played  an  important  role  in  the  attraction  of  most 
Catholic  cities  to  the  Catholic  League  after  the  tumultuous  events  of  1588  and 
1589.^  Indeed,  despite  their  disagreement  over  the  goals  and  nature  of  the 
Catholic  League,  both  Élie  Barnavi  and  Robert  Descimon  agree  that  towns 
joined  the  League  at  least  partly  as  a  means  of  preserving  or  recovering  lost  or 
threatened  autonomy.  Descimon,  in  particular,  has  argued  that  the  Sixteen  in 
Paris  were  motivated  by  a  desire  to  preserve  the  urban  communal  values  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  finds  a  number  of  congruencies  between  these  values  and  the 
ideology  of  the  Sixteen.^  Élie  Barnavi,  with  a  very  different  view  of  the 
Sixteen' s  ideology,  has  nevertheless  found  a  similar  tendency  for  other  French 
cities:  "almost  everywhere,  indeed,  the  municipalities  used  the  League  to  set 
themselves  up  as  more  or  less  autonomous  entities."^ 

Clearly,  however,  this  was  a  tendency  which  applied  not  only  to  the  towns 
of  the  Catholic  League,  but  to  others  as  well,  most  notably  to  the  Huguenot 
urban  republics  of  the  South  and  West.  Indeed,  the  disorder  and  chaos  of  the 
period  must  have  forced  such  autonomy  on  many  towns  whether  they  wanted 
it  or  not,  as  they  were  left  on  their  own  to  ensure  their  security  and  integrity. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Wars  of  Religion  provided  the 
environment  for  a  revival  of  the  "state  of  the  bonnes  villes,''  as  described  by 
Bernard  Chevalier  for  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.^  In  short,  the 
attempt  to  recover  lost  or  threatened  civic  autonomy  operated  regardless  of 
religious  or  politicial  affiliation  of  the  town  in  question. 

But  such  autonomy  is  expressed  only  in  actions.  In  theory  alone,  it  is 
meaningless.  Such  towns  are  only  autonomous  if  they  are  able  to  act  autono- 
mously. What  did  the  governments  of  these  newly  "liberated"  towns  attempt 
to  do?  What  were  their  agendas?  To  what  did  they  devote  their  attention  and 
resources?  This  article  will  focus  on  the  city  council  of  one  town,  the 
Champenois  city  of  Châlons-sur-Mame,  and  on  one  aspect  of  their  wartime 
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autonomy:  rivalry  with  the  other  towns  of  the  region.  Although,  as  we  shall  see, 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  hostility  toward  Paris  and  the  other  major 
Champenois  cities  of  Reims  and  Troyes,  a  special  degree  of  hostility  was 
reserved  for  the  newly  constructed  town  of  Vitry-le-Francois,  on  the  bank  of 
the  River  Marne,  about  30  kilometres  upstream  from  Chalons.  Chalons 
provides  an  especially  interesting  case  study  because  it  was  a  royalist  Catholic 
town;  therefore,  a  much  clearer  picture  emerges  of  purely  civic  and  local 
concerns,  uncomplicated  by  the  agendas  of  religious  parties,  whether  the 
Huguenots  or  the  Catholic  League.  Furthermore,  the  actions  of  the  city 
councillors  of  Chalons,  in  conducting  their  rivalry  with  the  other  cities  of  the 
province,  reveal  both  a  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  the  bonne  ville  and  the  reality 
of  the  "treason  of  the  bourgeois."  Analysis  of  their  actions  takes  us  to  the  very 
heart  of  conflicting  identities  in  sixteenth-century  France. 

n 

In  reading  the  minutes  or  livres  des  conclusions  of  the  city  council  of 
Châlons-sur-Mame  during  the  Wars  of  Religion,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  city  councillors  were  overwhelmingly  concerned  with 
purely  local  issues.  One  finds  long  discussions,  often  stretching  over  weeks, 
months  or  even  years,  concerning  fiscal  issues,  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
the  city  '  s  fortifications,  care  of  the  poor  and  plague-stricken,  and  relations  with 
the  bishop  and  Cathedral  chapter.  In  general,  the  national  events  threatening 
to  tear  France  apart  find  echoes  in  the  city  council  only  when  they  impinge 
directly  on  Chalons,  when,  that  is,  they  have  become  local  issues  as  well. 

One  of  the  concerns  which  recurs  repeatedly  throughout  the  minutes  is  a 
concern  with  the  city's  place  and  relative  weight  within  the  province  of 
Champagne,  reflecting  a  typical  early  modem  preoccupation  with  rank  and 
precedence.  This  concern  has  been  extensively  studied  in  the  context  of  royal 
entries,  civic  processions,  and  great  events  such  as  the  opening  of  the  Estates- 
General,  and  sessions  of  the  Parlement.  It  is  also  something  which  was  ever- 
present  in  the  minds  of  the  councillors  of  Chalons  as  they  attempted  to  gain  for 
their  city  the  recognition  and  rank  which  they  believed  was  its  due.  Thus,  in 
1 561  when  the  bailli  of  Vermandois  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Chalons  to  send 
their  representatives  to  Laon  in  preparation  for  the  impending  Estates-General, 
the  council  protested  in  strong  terms  that  "Laon  is  not  the  capital  city  of 
Champagne."^  This  concern  of  the  councillors  predated  the  wars,  and  contin- 
ued throughout  the  period.  In  the  context  of  this  article,  however,  we  see  that 
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the  Wars  of  Religion  changed  the  tactics  and  battleground,  but  that  the  basic 
concerns  and  rivalries  persisted  throughout  the  wars,  and  even  influenced  the 
course  of  events. 

This  rivalry  may  have  even  been  more  pronounced  in  Champagne  than 
elsewhere  in  France  because  the  province  lacked  a  dominating  metropolis  such 
as  Paris  or  Lyon.  The  functions  that  in  other  provinces  were  combined  in  one 
city  were  in  Champagne  divided  among  three:  Reims,  the  seat  of  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  province;  Troyes,  the  leading 
industrial  centre  of  the  province;  and  Chalons,  in  many  ways  the  administrative 
capital  of  Champagne.'^ 

These  three  major  cities  of  the  province,  however,  lived  together  for  the 
most  part  in  an  atmosphere  of  peaceful  co-existence,  at  least  until  after  1588 
when  Reims  and  Troyes  adhered  to  Catholic  League  while  Chalons  remained 
loyal,  first  to  Henry  III  and  then  to  Henry  IV.  Only  when  the  situation  in 
Champagne  degenerated  into  open  warfare  did  hostilities  between  Reims  and 
Troyes  and  Chalons  emerge  into  the  open,  with  Reims  as  the  primary 
stronghold  of  the  League  and  Chalons  of  the  royalists. 

Despite  this  rivalry,  the  councils  of  the  rival  cities  were  perfectly  capable 
of  cooperating  and  coordinating  their  actions  when  matters  of  mutual  interest 
were  at  stake.  In  1559,  when  the  king  "requested"  a  "loan"  of  50,000  livres 
from  the  cities  of  Champagne,  the  council  wrote  to  the  councils  of  Troyes  and 
Reims  in  order  to  coordinate  their  strategy  in  remonstrating  against  the  loan. 
In  1576,  Chalons,  Reims,  and  Troyes  submitted  joint  remonstrances  at  court 
regarding  the  amount  of  the  taille.^^  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
1590s,  royalist  Chalons  and  Leaguer  Reims  signed  a  truce  which  permitted 
local  workers  to  reap  the  harvest  in  peace. '^  In  short,  the  relationship  between 
the  three  major  cities  of  the  province  would  best  be  characterized  as  one  of 
mutual  toleration,  peaceful  co-existence,  and  yet  of  underlying  rivalry  and 
suspicion.  The  three  cities  were  capable  of  co-operating  or  fighting,  depending 
on  the  issue  at  stake  and  the  calculations  and  ambitions  of  those  who  governed 
them. 

It  has  been  argued,  as  mentioned  above,  that  one  of  the  Catholic  League's 
major  attractions  to  many  towns  was  the  opportunity  to  recover  the  autonomy 
of  which  a  steadily  centralizing  monarchy  had  deprived  them.  Yet,  as  Élie 
Bamavi  points  out,  having  joined  the  League  in  order  to  escape  the  power  of 
the  royal  government,  many  towns  now  found  themselves  subjected  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  a  Paris  dominated  by  the  Sixteen.  '^  Even  so,  many  towns  preferred 
the  tutelage  of  a  distant  and  fractious  Paris  to  that  of  an  omnipresent  royal 
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bureaucracy.  Chalons,  however,  was  close  enough  to  Paris  (150  kilometres 
due  east)  that  exchanging  royal  control  for  that  of  the  Sixteen  was  no  great 
bargain,  all  the  more  so  since  the  agenda  of  the  League  was  directly  contrary 
to  that  of  the  city  council  on  many  issues.'"*  The  leaders  of  Paris  certainly  did 
nothing  to  assuage  the  suspicions  of  the  Châlonnais  council. 

Following  the  coup  of  the  Sixteen  in  May  1588  in  the  Day  of  Barricades, 
and  opening  of  the  breach  between  the  Parisian  Leaguers  and  Henry  III,  the 
échevins  of  Paris  attempted  to  enlist  the  other  cities  of  France  in  the  Catholic 
League.  Like  other  cities,  Chalons  was  pressed  to  swear  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  newly-formed  Conseil-Général  de  la  Sainte  Union,  which  the  council- 
lors were  clearly  reluctant  to  do.  As  indicated  above,  this  refusal  may  be 
attributed  to  two  different  but  related  causes:  opposition  to  the  programme  of 
the  League  in  and  of  itself;  and  a  desire  not  to  be  dominated  by  Paris.  Thus,  on 
June  7,  the  Châlonnais  councillors  received  a  letter  from  Paris  soliciting 
Chalons' adherence  to  the  5ûEmre  ^mon: 

Since  the  misfortunes  proceeding  from  the  disunity  of  the  French  are  known 
to  everyone,  and ...  as  the  root  of  them  comes  from  the  heretics,  who  by  ruses 
and  artifices  wish  to  render  the  Catholic  party  so  weak  by  its  disunity  that 
they  may  encompass  our  total  ruin,  and  by  the  fog  and  obscurity  of  a 
miserable  government,  those  who  have  abused  the  goodness  of  the  king  ... 
wish ...  to  grow  fat  on  the  substance  of  the  people;  we,  who  by  divine  grace, 
have  up  to  now  escaped  the  yoke  of  their  tyranny  .  .  .  have  sent  a  humble 
request  to  His  Majesty,  and  also  advised  of  the  need  to  communicate  to  all 
other  cities,  notably  your  own ...  to  request  and  pray  you  to  immediately  join 
your  request  to  ours. . .  The  king  will  be  more  faithfully  served  and  the  people 
more  assured  and  otherwise  relieved.  .  .  For  this  reason,  we  beg  of  you  to 
continue  the  good  beginning  already  established,  and  that  this  settlement 
which  we  request ...  be  confirmed  by  our  mutual  oath  and  promise,  under 
one  God,  one  faith,  one  king,  and  one  law  . . .  that  by  frequent  conferences 
we  may  consider  the  expedient  remedies  for  the  restoration  of  a  distressed 
state. '^ 

The  Châlonnais  council  responded  with  delaying  tactics,  requesting  the  text  of 
the  petition  and  oath  before  agreeing.  '^  Indeed,  the  city  council  of  Chalons  only 
agreed  to  swear  the  oath  after  the  king  himself  had  given  in  to  the  League  in 
Edict  of  Union  in  July. 

At  the  same  time  that  Chalons  was  resisting  concerted  pressure  to  join  the 
League,  the  city  was  being  showered  with  honours  by  Henry  III.  The  king 
recognized  Chalons  as  the  "principal  city  of  Champagne,"  an  obvious  slight  to 
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Reims  and  Troy  es  and  a  feather  in  Chalons'  cap,  and  transferred  to  Chalons  a 
portion  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  the  cour  de  monnaies  (monetary  court)  of 
Troyes,  and  the  grenier  à  sel  (royal  salt  warehouse)  and  siège  présidial 
(intermediate  court)  of  Vitry-le-Francois.^''  All  the  while,  Henry  praised  their 
fidelity  and  steadfastness:  "We  have  heard  . . .  of  the  good  work  continued  by 
your  good  comportment,  not  only  to  conserve  yourselves  in  our  obedience,  as 
God  and  reason  command  you,  but  also  to  serve  as  an  example,  to  show  the  way 
to  and  encourage  the  other  cities  of  my  province  of  Champagne."^^ 

Following  the  murder  of  the  Guises  at  Blois  in  December,  the  council 
acted  swiftly  and  decisively  to  repudiate  the  League,  expelling  the  baron  de 
Rosne,  Guise's  lieutenant- général,  and  subsequently  refusing  to  allow  the 
entry  of  Bishop  Cosme  Clausse,  an  ardent  Leaguer.  Over  the  next  several 
months,  relations  between  Chalons  and  Leaguer  towns,  specifically  with 
Reims  and  Paris,  were  deteriorating  further.  On  February  19,  the  council 
arrested  a  Rémois  merchant. '^  More  critical  were  relations  with  Paris  and  a 
hostage  war  between  the  two  cities.  Early  in  February,  the  échevins  of  Paris 
wrote  to  Chalons  to  ask  for  the  release  of  two  merchants  held  there  along  with 
their  merchandise.  These  merchants,  Nicolas  Gombart  and  Fiacre  Rolland, 
had  apparently  been  arrested  in  retaliation  for  the  Parisian  authorities'  refusal 
to  give  permission  to  leave  Paris  to  two  Châlonnais  students  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Michel  Braux  (son  of  city  councillor  Pierre  Braux)  and  Louis  Lallemant,  and 
because  the  Parisians  had  detained  boatloads  of  Lenten  provisions  bound  for 
Chalons.  Gombart  and  Rolland  then  wrote  to  Paris  of  their  predicament,  stating 
that  the  condition  for  their  release  was  the  release  of  the  students  and  the  cargo 
held  in  Paris.^'^ 

The  Parisians  wrote  to  the  council  that  Chalons  had  not  been  singled  out 
for  discriminatory  treatment.  The  students  had  not  been  detained  because  they 
were  from  Chalons.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  detained  as  protective  measure, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  panic  which  might  ensue  from  a  general  exodus  of 
students.  As  to  the  seized  merchandise,  Chalons  had  been  misinformed:  the 
only  merchandise  seized  was  in  retaliation  for  the  alleged  theft  of  1,000  ecus 
by  someone  from  Chalons.  This  affair,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
League  or  the  war.  The  letter  concludes  with  a  veiled  threat:  if  this  matter  is  not 
resolved  amicably,  Chalons  stands  to  lose  more  than  Paris.^'  The  Châlonnais 
reply  is  curt: 

We  have  obtained  from  Monseigneur  de  Dinteville  [the  royalist  lieutenant- 
général  of  Champagne]  word  that,  if  you  free  the  children  of  our  city  and 
permit  the  free  transport  of  the  seized  merchandise,  he  will  discharge  those 
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whom  he  arrested  with  their  merchandise. . .  The  union  of  which  you  write 
is  nothing  other  than  what  we  have  already  sworn  in  obedience  to  His 
Majesty  and  according  to  his  edict,  which  is  to  live  and  die  in  the  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion.  .  .  Having  nothing  else  to  negotiate  [ie. 
Chalons'  adherence  to  the  League],  there  is  no  need  to  delegate  anyone.^^ 

Eventually,  the  cities  worked  out  a  complicated  swap:  Gombart,  Rolland, 
and  their  goods  for  the  Châlonnais  students  and  goods  held  in  Paris.  This  seems 
to  have  fallen  through,  however,  for  on  March  20,  we  find  the  council  in 
Chalons  deciding  to  sell  the  wares  of  Gombart  and  Rolland  in  compensation 
for  the  goods  seized  in  Paris  and  for  "the  students  and  other  persons  detained 
in  the  city  of  Paris."^^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  city  council  of  Chalons  was  being  inundated  by 
letters  from  various  figures  active  in  the  League.^"*  For  our  purposes,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  was  a  letter  from  the  city  council  of  Reims  in  June  1 589,  which 
attempted  to  play  on  their  common  bourgeois  identity,  contrasting  their 
common  interests  as  bourgeois  with  those  of  the  "gens  de  guerre": 

Messieurs,  we  write  to  you  ...  to  ask  as  warmly  as  possible  that  you  have 
pity  on  our  common  miseries,  which  benefit  only  the  gens  de  guerre . . .  But 
since  you  are  bourgeois  and  urban  dwellers  such  as  ourselves,  we  beg  you 
only  to  see  that,  now  that  the  mask  is  lifted,  it  is  clear  that  the  king  of  Navarre 
is  your  chef,  and  that  if  his  cause  wins  (which  God  does  not  want),  we  will 
without  difficulty  fall  into  the  same  state  as  England.  .  }^ 

This  overture  was  rebuffed  as  decisively  as  all  the  others. 

m 

Although  there  was  rivalry  with  Paris,  Reims,  and  Troyes,  it  tended  to  lay 
somewhat  below  the  surface  and  emerged  completely  only  in  the  chaotic 
atmosphere  of  the  late  1580s  and  early  1590s  when  each  city  was  thrown  back 
completely  upon  its  own  resources.  The  rivalry  with  the  new  city  of  Vitry-le- 
Francois  was  of  an  entirely  different  order,  since  Chalons  was  opposed  to  its 
very  existence.  Indeed,  since  the  city's  construction  in  the  1540s,  the  council- 
lors of  Chalons  had  continually  schemed  against  their  new  rival  and  neighbour. 
Indeed,  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  opposition  to  and  rivalry  with 
Vitry  were  constant  features  of  conciliar  policy  throughout  the  Wars  of 
Religion.^^  Built  on  Francis  I' s  orders  in  the  late  1540s  (hence  the  name),  it 
replaced  the  old  city  of  Vitry-en-Perthois  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Charles 
V  in  1544.  Chalons  was  opposed  in  principle  to  the  existence  of  Vitry-le- 
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François,  for  Vitry  detracted  from  the  honneur  of  Chalons  in  every  way.  Built 
consciously  as  a  place  forte,  it  threatened  to  supersede  Chalons  as  a  military 
entrepôt.  Situated  20  miles  upstream  from  Chalons  on  the  bank  of  the  Marne, 
it  threatened  Chalons'  commerce.  Vitry,  a  particular  object  of  royal  affection 
and  favour,  quickly  became  the  site  oi  ^n  élection  (the  lower  fiscal  jurisdiction 
—  the  higher  was  the  généralité)  and  a  grenier  à  sel,  as  well  as  a  siège 
particulier  (branch)  of  the  bailliage  of  Vermandois.  These  were  all  institutions 
which  Chalons  possessed  as  well,  and  the  jurisdictions  of  those  bodies  based 
in  Vitry  were  carved  out  of  areas  which  had  previously  belonged  to  Chalons. 
In  addition,  Vitry  was  grantedasiège  présidial,  the  intermediate  court  between 
the  bailliage  and  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  an  honour  which  the  Châlonnais  could 
only  envy. 

The  instances  of  contention  between  the  two  cities  are  numerous.  Chalons 
had  been  granted  the  right  to  collect  a  tax  or  octroi  on  grain  passing  through 
the  city.  In  February  1560  (1559  o.s.),  it  was  reported  to  the  council  at  Vitry 
that  merchants  were  refusing  to  pay  it.^'^  In  1568,  the  council  sent  Jacques  de 
Morillon,  the  lieutenant  du  bailli  de  Vermandois  to  court  with  a  memorandum 
of  the  city  '  s  concerns.  Heading  the  list  was  the  translation  of  the  siège  présidial 
from  Vitry  to  Chalons. ^^  In  May  of  1 577,  word  reached  the  Châlonnais  council 
that  a  grenier  à  sel  had  been  established  in  Vitry.  The  council  wrote  regarding 
this  matter,  among  several  others,  to  its  agent  in  Paris,  Pierre  Paulmier, 
described  as  secrétaire  ordinaire  de  la  Royne?^  At  the  same  time  Chalons 
schemed  to  have  the  élection  of  Vitry  suppressed,  authorizing  a  loan  of  10,000 
livres  from  the  leading  citizens  to  accomplish  this.  In  fact,  within  three  days 
this  war  chest  was  over-subscribed,  and  Chalons  headed  into  this  bureaucratic 
battle  with  1 8,000  livres  at  its  disposal.^"  This  battle  went  on  for  the  better  part 
of  a  year,  until  in  April  1578  the  council  learned  of  an  edict  to  suppress  both 
the  élection  and  grenier  à  sel  of  Vitry,  the  execution  of  which,  however  was 
to  be  deferred.^'  In  May,  the  council  received  a  letter  from  Paulmier  in  Paris, 
informing  them  that  the  execution  of  the  edict  required  a  further  payment  of 
1 00  ecus  to  a  secrétaire  Bodin.  The  council  sent  the  procureur  and  greffier  of 
the  élection  of  Chalons  to  court  to  request  the  moderation  of  this  fee  and  to 
obtain  the  enforcment  of  the  edict.^^  Ultimately,  Châlonnais  ambitions  were 
defeated,  and,  very  likely  in  retaliation,  the  grenetier  à  sel  in  Vitry  refused  to 
pay  an  octroi  on  salt  previously  paid  to  the  grenier  in  Chalons.  The  council 
appealed  to  the  trésoriers-généraux  of  the  généralité  of  Chalons,  who  ruled  in 
their  favour,  apparently  to  little  effect,  since  more  than  a  year  later  the  grenetier 
in  Vitry  was  still  refusing  to  pay.^^  This  apparently  prompted  the  Châlonnais 
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to  attempt  once  more  the  suppression  of  both  the  élection  and  grenier  oiV'iiry . 
Once  again,  the  council  actually  received  letters  announcing  the  suppression 
of  the  élection,  but  it  seems  that  the  suppression  was  not  effected,  for  five 
months  later,  the  council  appealed  to  the  trésoriers-généraux  an  octroi  on  salt 
assessed  by  the  élection  of  Vitry.^"* 

By  1582,  when  Vitry's  fortifications  were  nearing  completion,  the  city 
council  of  Chalons  sent  a  deputation  to  court  to  protest  that  "the  fortification 
would  be  to  the  great  prejudice  and  injury  of  all  Champagne  and  especially  this 
city  of  Châlons."^^  The  petition  was  doomed  to  failure,  and  in  retaliation  for 
Vitry  fortifying  itself,  Chalons  took  aim  at  Vitry's  siège  particulier  of  the 
bailliage  of  Vermandois  and  its  siège  pré sidial,  raising  up  to  12,000  livres  to 
obtain  their  suppression.^^ 

The  civil  war  which  broke  out  following  the  murder  of  the  Guises  at  the 
end  of  1588  provided  Chalons  with  the  opportunity  to  seize  what  it  had  long 
coveted.  The  war  in  Champagne  consisted  primarily  of  endemic  provincial 
skirmishing  between  the  League  forces  based  in  Reims  and  Vitry  under  their 
commanders  St-Paul  and  de  Rosne  and  the  royalists  under  Dinteville  and 
Thomassin.^^  Chalons  played  an  important  part,  both  as  a  supplier  of  material, 
and  as  an  outpost  of  royalist  forces.  On  several  occasions  the  civic  militia  of 
Chalons,  in  conjunction  with  the  garrison  posted  in  the  town,  took  part  in 
localized  campaigns,  consisting  mostly  of  taking  or  retaking  villages  and 
castles  held  by  the  enemy. 

Of  these  skirmishes,  the  most  important  for  our  purposes  occurred  in  May 
of  1590  when  the  Châlonnais  mounted  an  attack  on  Vitry.  On  the  night  of  May 
7,  the  Châlonnais  forces  penetrated  the  citadel  through  a  blockhouse  and 
liberated  a  captive  royalist  commander,  killing  the  Leaguer  governor  de 
Mutigny  in  the  process.  The  Châlonnais  council,  acting  with  alacrity,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  its  ultimate  objective:  the  elimination  of  Vitry 
altogether.  In  a  petition  to  the  king,  the  council  observed: 

Vitry,  because  of  its  importance,  is  a  place  to  either  hold  or  destroy.  For  the 
former,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  order  all  the  captains,  gentilhommes, 
and  other  persons  bearing  arms  to  follow  and  obey  whomever  You  Majesty 
finds  it  fitting  to  command  the  campaign,  to  oppose  the  rebels  who  are 
troubling  and  may  trouble  your  subjects,  and  rain  down  upon  them;  and  to 
assign  four  or  five  hundred  cavalry  for  reinforcements.  For  the  latter,  your 
poor  subjects,  inhabitants  of  your  city  of  Chalons  represent  to  you  the 
infinite  discomfitures  that  they  and  all  the  countryside  have  suffered  because 
of  the  conservation  of  the  said  citadel  and  fortifications.  Your  poor  and 
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humble  subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  said  Chalons,  judge  that  the  said  place 
and  fortress  of  Vitry  is  too  harmful  to  them  and  their  neighbors,  and  that,  if 
the  place  were  razed  and  returned  to  farmland  [rendue  champestre]  as  it  was 
in  the  year  1545,  all  the  neighboring  country  would  dwell  in  security  and 
liberty,  as  it  did  before.^* 

Unfortunately  for  Chalons,  St-Paul,  who  had  been  laying  siege  to  Vassy  with 
4,000  men,  quickly  returned  to  Vitry,  retaking  the  city  on  May  12,  thereby 
rendering  the  question  purely  academic.^^ 

IV 

Much  of  the  research  on  the  urban  experience  during  the  Wars  of  Religion 
has  focussed  on  divisions  within  the  city:  Protestant  versus  Catholic,  artisan 
versus  bourgeois,  noble  versus  royal  government.  This  is  quite  natural,  given 
the  conflicts  and  tensions  of  the  times:  these  divisions  were  real  and  important. 
Nevertheless,  having  our  attention  focussed  so  largely  on  divisions  within  the 
city  may  have  blinded  us  to  the  identities  which  bound  the  citizens  together. 

It  is  clear  that  in  certain  conditions  civic  identity  was  strong  enough  to 
overcome,  or  least  neutralize,  the  religious  divisions  within  the  city."^^  In  the 
context  of  this  paper,  we  have  seen  that  a  sense  of  and  commitment  to  an 
ongoing  civic  agenda — the  rivalry  with  Vitry  and  attempts  to  crush  it  —  were 
strong  enough  to  persist  throughout  the  divisions  and  disorders  which  both 
precipitated  the  wars  and  followed  in  their  wake.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
councillors  of  Chalons  used  these  disorders  to  achieve  what  had  been 
longstanding  objectives,  although  by  different  means.  Previously,  they  had 
relied  on  petitions,  decrees,  agents,  and  lawsuits.  In  the  context  of  the  late 
1 580s  and  early  1 590s,  they  adopted  loyalty  to  the  king  and  military  actions  as 
the  means  to  their  desired  ends. 

The  tenacity  of  urban  identity  and  loyalty  in  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Picardy  has  been  examined  by  Annette  Finley-Crosswhite.  Despite  strong 
familial  and  economic  ties,  despite  the  pervasive  patronage  networks  of 
Mayenne  and  Aumale,  despite  their  common  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  the 
League  and  assent  to  the  Conseil-Général,  the  towns  of  Picardy  were  ulti- 
mately unable  to  cooperate  effectively.  An  attempt  at  creating  a  regional 
League  urban  alliance  foundered  on  the  rocks  of  civic  particularism:  "[i]n  the 
end  urban  identity  was  much  stronger  than  regional  identity."  And,  one  might 
add,  urban  identity  was  also  able  to  neutralize  devotion  to  a  common  religious 
and  ideological  agenda.'*'  If  the  cities  of  Picardy  could  not  cooperate  with  one 
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another  despite  everything  going  for  this  alliance,  how  much  more  should  we 
expect  civic  rivalry  when  none  of  these  favourable  factors  were  present,  as  was 
the  case  in  Champagne? 

No  one  would  suggest  that  Chalons  remained  loyal  to  Henry  III  and 
recognized  Henry  IV  simply  because  Reims,  Troyes,  and  especially  Vitry 
were  League  towns.  But  it  was  a  factor  nevertheless,  at  the  very  least  in  a 
negative  sense:  their  loyalty  to  Henry  III  had  been  well-rewarded.  The  political 
divisions  of  the  time  allowed  the  Châlonnais  council  to  finally  obtain  what  it 
had  long  sought:  recognition  as  the  principal  city  of  Champagne,  the  suppres- 
sion of  Vitry' s  élection,  grenier  à  sel,  and  siège  particulier  of  the  bailliage  of 
Vermandois,  and  the  transfer  to  Chalons  of  Vitry 's  siège  présidial.  The  fact 
that  Chalons  and  Vitry  were  now  on  opposite  sides  of  an  open  military  conflict 
also  presented  the  possibility  of  the  final  elimination  of  Vitry  as  a  rival,  a  goal 
apparently  so  nearly  achieved  in  the  spring  of  1590.  Withdrawing  their  support 
of  Henry  III,  or  refusing  to  recognize  Henry  IV,  besides  whatever  other  reasons 
for  which  such  a  course  was  unpalatable,  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  all  that 
Chalons  had  gained. 

In  light  of  the  above,  we  must  re-evaluate  Chevalier's  rather  straightfor- 
ward picture  of  the  bonne  ville  collapsing  in  the  face  of  religious  division  and 
the  "treason  of  the  bourgeois."  What  we  have  seen  in  Chalons  leads  to  a 
somewhat  more  complex  conclusion.  When  we  look  at  the  personnel  of  the  city 
council,  we  see  that  commitment  to  the  civic  agenda,  of  which  the  subjugation 
of  Vitry  was  a  part,  was  able  to  cut  across  institutional  and  occupational  lines. 
The  city  councillors  included  not  only  the  lieutenant  of  the  bailli  of  Vermandois, 
but  also  the  bailli  of  the  bishop,  the  avocat  and  procureur  du  roi,  not  to  mention 
numerous  élus,  a  receveur  des  aides,  two  trésoriers  de  France,  and  at  least  one 
receveur- général.  Yet,  on  issues  such  as  the  rivalry  with  Vitry,  no  matter  what 
their  institutional  ties,  the  city  councillors  apparently  pursued  their  civic 
agenda  first.  Yet  the  very  fact  that  so  many  of  these  men  were  also  royal  officers 
necessarily  determined  the  ground  on  which  these  civic  rivalries  would  be 
contested.  This  was  the  competition  for  plums  from  royal  largesse.  The  city 
councillors  of  Chalons  took  aim  at  the  cour  de  monnaies  of  Troyes,  the  siège 
présidial,  the  grenier  à  sel,  the  siège  particulier,  and  the  élection  of  Vitry .  They 
were  playing  an  old  game,  but  for  new  stakes.  Even  in  fighting  the  old  rivalries 
of  the  bonnes  villes,  they  demonstrated  the  "treason  of  the  bourgeois."  Though 
the  loyalties  may  have  been  balanced,  complementary,  or  perhaps  even 
confused  in  their  own  minds,  how  long  could  it  be  until  one  prevailed  over  the 
other? 
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The  case  of  Châlons-sur-Mame  and  its  rivalry  with  the  cities  of  Cham- 
pagne demonstrates  yet  again  the  reality  of  a  multiplicity  of  ties  and  identifi- 
cations. The  vast  majority  of  city  councillors  were  Catholic,  yet  they  chose  to 
identify  with  the  royalist  rather  than  the  Leaguer  cause.  They  were  also 
bourgeois  (in  the  older  and  more  restrictive  sense  of  the  term).  Thus  when 
confronted  with  disorderly  soldiers,  noble  pretensions,  or  royal  fiscal  de- 
mands, they  were  able  to  make  common  cause  with  bourgeois  of  Reims  and 
Troyes,  despite  their  longstanding  and  mutual  suspicion.  They  were  also 
Châlonnais,  and  as  such,  pursued  the  traditional  agenda  of  the  town's  elite.  Yet 
they  were  also  increasingly  tied  to  and  dependent  upon  the  burgeoning  royal 
venal  bureaucracy,  and  this  necessarily  influenced  their  actions  and  policies. 
Which  courses  individuals  and  communities  chose  cannot  be  illuminated  on 
the  basis  of  grand  themes  and  great  movements,  important  though  these  may 
be.  If  we  are  to  truly  understand  how  communities  and  individuals  made  the 
decisions  they  did,  we  must  come  to  terms  with  the  reality  of  different  and 
conflicting  identifications  and  their  interaction  in  the  local  political  matrix. 
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ne  tombions  en  Testât  d'Angleterre"  (Quoted  in  Henry,  pp.  148-149). 

25.  On  Vitry ,  see  R.  Crozet,  "Une  ville  neuve  du  XVI'  siècle:  Vitry-le-François,"  La  vie  urbaine, 
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historique,  156(1927),  1-40. 

26.  ADM  E  Suppt.  4785,  fols.  18,  22-23,  236. 
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39.  M.  Konnert,  "Urban  Values  .  .  .,"  and  "A  Tolerant  City  Council?."  For  a  comparable 
situation  in  England,  see  Muriel  McClendon,  '"Against  God's  Word':  Government, 
Religion  and  the  Crisis  of  Authority  in  Early  Reformation  Norwich,"  Sixteenth  Century 
Journal,  25,  2  (1994),  p.  361.  For  a  related  argument,  see  Henry  Kamen,  "Toleration  and 
Dissent  in  Sixteenth-Century  Spain:  The  Alternative  Tradition,"  Sixteenth  Century  Journal, 
19  (1988),  3-23. 

40.  Annette  Finley-Crosswhite,  "The  Boundaries  of  regional  Identity:  Urban  alliances  in 
Picardy,  1588-1594,"  paper  presented  at  the  Sixteenth  Century  Studies  Conference,  St. 
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Summary:  For  all  their  doctrinal  antagonism,  the  treatises  on  the  will  of 
Erasmus  and  Luther  betray  a  fundamental  affinity  in  their  twofold  ambiva- 
lence toward  dialogue:  whether  a  fundamental  issue  like  the  will  should  be 
debated  at  all;  and  whether  dialogue  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  such  a 
discussion.  In  both  works,  vestiges  and  adumbrations  of  literary  dialogue 
suggest  that  the  debate  between  Erasmus  and  Luther  is  as  much  literary  as 
theological. 

An  incidental  but  revealing  similarity  occurs  early  in  the  oft-discussed 
treatises  on  the  will  by  Erasmus  and  Martin  Luther.  ^  A  few  pages  into  his 
1524  De  libero  arbitrio,  Erasmus  says  that  his  prefatory  remarks  pertain  to  the 
controversy  at  hand  more  than  the  body  of  his  work  (p.  20).  It  is  more 
important,  he  suggests,  that  he  instil  moderation  in  his  readers  than  that  he 
make  the  ensuing  case  for  the  freedom  of  the  will  (pp.  34-36).  Twice,  early  in 
his  answering  De  servo  arbitrio  (1525),  Luther  states  that  his  introduction 
suffices  to  refute  Erasmus  (pp.  107, 1 34).  Though  throughout  his  essay  Luther 
responds  to  Erasmus  point-for-point,  this  particular  claim  seems  spontaneous. 
Coming  from  either  —  or  any  —  writer,  it  has  the  ring  of  convention;  but  in 
its  dismissal  in  both  cases  of  all  that  follows  the  remark  introduces  literary 
alternatives  as  stark  as  free  and  subservient  will.  On  the  one  hand,  it  implies 
that  either  writer  need  only  define  his  form  to  win  the  argument.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  questions  whether  heresy  —  and  more  specifically  an  errant  doctrine 
of  the  will  —  should  be  argued  over  at  all.  For  all  their  antagonism,  the  essays 
on  the  will  of  Erasmus  and  Luther  share  a  certain  formal  discomfort  that  to  a 
great  degree  stems  from  their  subject  itself. 
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As  at  long  last  he  confronted  the  Lutheran  threat,  Erasmus  made  a  formal 
decision:  he  abandoned  his  original  intention  of  casting  his  essay  on  the  subject 
of  free  will  as  a  dialogue.^  From  Augustine  to  Valla,  both  of  whom  Erasmus 
cites  in  his  own  De  libera  arbitrio,  dialogue  had  been  a  vehicle  of  a  subject  that, 
binary  in  nature  —  either  the  will  is  free  or  it  is  not  —  might  seem  to  invite  the 
form.  And  this  dismissed  literary  genre  continues  to  haunt  the  exchange 
between  Erasmus  and  Luther. 

To  decline  to  engage  in  dialogue  is  a  basic  recusatio  of  polemic.  Perhaps 
most  familiar  in  the  poetry  of  Horace  and  Ovid,  who  acknowledge  the  claims 
of  epic  poetry  even  as  they  adopt  lyric,  the  device  of  recusatio  gives  writers  a 
measure  of  plausible  deniability,  allowing  them  to  discount  their  current 
undertaking.  Polemic  would  like  best  of  all  to  annihilate  its  opponent,  to 
establish  in  the  act  of  replying  that  the  opponent  is  unworthy  of  reply  and  thus 
claim  victory  by  default.  This  strategy  fmds  a  number  of  typical  phrasings:  I 
will  now  undertake  a  dialogue  with  someone  with  whom  dialogue  is  impossi- 
ble; or,  The  following  is  an  exchange  in  a  dialogue  that  should  not  take  place; 
or,  I  am  not  really  addressing  my  opponent,  but  this  is  the  sort  of  ans  wer  I  would 
make  if  I  were.  The  writer  proceeds  with  expectations  lowered  among  his 
listeners  but  also  with  victory  assured.  Polemic  is  pointedly  one-half  of  a 
dialogue. 


The  present  essay  therefore  is  a  rather  -  inverted  exercise  in  generic 
criticism,  arguing  not  from  form  but  from  absence  of  form.^  The  repudiation 
of  dialogue  is  finally  the  most  striking  similarity  —  both  formal  and  doctrinal 
—  between  the  essays  of  Erasmus  and  Luther.  Four  distinct  versions  or 
variants  of  dialogue  broadly  defined  lie  behind  the  exchange  between  them  and 
define  it  by  contrast. 

L  The  conception  of  the  mean,  ubiquitous  in  ancient  and  perhaps  all  human 
thought,  is  at  work  implicitly  in  the  reconciliation  of  grace  and  the  will  that 
Erasmus  proposes  and  Luther  rejects.  Platonic  dialogue  embodies  or 
perhaps  enacts  the  mean.  The  conversation  of  Socrates  and  his  interlocutors 
is  self-correcting:  with  their  often  incremental  questions,  the  partners  in 
Platonic  dialogue  check  the  tendency  of  uninterrupted  speech  (/.  e. ,  oratory) 
toward  the  merely  plausible.  For  example,  Socrates  exhorts  his  interlocutor 
Hermogenes  to  hold  to  the  mean  {Cratylus  A\At)\  at  Philebus  1 7a  dialectic 
is  distinguished  from  debate  by  its  readiness  to  keep  to  a  middle  way  {ta 
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mesa)  instead  of  flying  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  sort  of  colloquy 
Socrates  conducts  is  less  a  compromise  than  an  inconclusive  but  dynamic 
middle  course,  both  ethical  and  intellectual.  The  first  satire  of  Horace  is  one 
of  many  literary  elaborations  of  the  philosophical  moderation  of  conversa- 
tion evinced  in  Plato's  dialogues."*  Because  the  responses  of  the  poet's 
miser-interlocutor  are  extreme  ("pergis  pugnantia  secum/frontibus  adversis 
componere,"  1 02-03)  that  poem  is  a  failed  dialogue  —  though  not  as  failed 
as  that  between  Erasmus  and  Luther. 

2.  Though  he  cast  himself  as  the  heir  of  Plato,  Cicero  practised  a  fundamen- 
tally different  kind  of  dialogue.  Where  the  goal  of  Platonic  dialogue  is 
certainty,  Cicero  accepts  probability  as  the  closest  human  approach  to  truth. 
The  speakers  of  his  colloquies  balance  various  views  of  an  issue  with  two 
goals  in  mind:  to  develop  their  eloquence  and  to  establish  a  likely  basis  for 
action.  Cicero's  legacy  to  the  Renaissance  is  divided  accordingly.  The 
humanists  often  embraced  his  Latinity  while  they  shied  from  his  skepticism; 
indeed,  "skeptic"  and  "heretic"  were  likely  synonyms  in  the  period.^  In  the 
De  servo  arbitrio,  Luther  derides  Erasmus  relentlessly  for  his  argument 
from  probability. 

3.  Two  major  works  of  medieval  theology  take  the  form  of  rather  desiccated 
dialogue.  In  his  Summa  Theologiae,  Thomas  Aquinas  systematically 
answers  an  objector  to  orthodoxy.  The  Sic  et  Non  of  Peter  Abelard,  a 
collation  of  opinions  on  either  side  of  theological  questions,  including  the 
question  of  the  will,  is  even-handed  to  the  point  of  stalemate.^  While  in  the 
preface  to  the  Sic  et  Non  Abelard  cites  the  Church  Fathers,  and  particularly 
Jerome,  rather  than  Cicero,  his  intent  sounds  Academic:  he  will  simply  set 
varying  views  side  by  side  and  let  the  reader  decide  between  them:  "in 
utramque  partem  post  nos  judicabunt  alii"  (p.  103).  Anticipating  the 
humanists,  Abelard  maintains  that  certain  contradictions  in  the  Bible  are 
only  apparent,  resulting  from  textual  corruption  or  figurative  language. 
Genuine  scriptural  contradictions,  however,  must  be  confronted  by  weigh- 
ing different  views  of  them  on  the  scales  of  "potions  .  .  .  testimonii  et 
maioris  confirmationis"  (p.  96).  Ultimately  Abelard' s  rationale  is  skeptical 
neither  in  the  Academic  sense  —  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action  according 
to  likelihood  —  nor  in  the  Pyrrhonian  sense  —  to  achieve  the  quietude  of 
impasse.  Instead,  it  is  pedagogical.  Rather  like  Zen  novices  confronted  with 
a  ko' an,  the  readers  of  the  Sic  et  Non  will  be  challenged  by  the  conundrums 
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it  collects  to  investigate  their  faith:  "dubitando  quippe  ad  inquisitionem 
venimus;  inquirendo  veritatem  percipimus"  (p.  103/338-39).  Two  fringe 
figures  of  the  Renaissance,  Sebastian  Franck  and  Hans  Denck,  practise  a 
kind  of  textual  dialogue  reminiscent  of  Abelard's.  In  his  280  Paradoxes  or 
Wondrous  Sayings  of  1534  Franck  collects  isolated,  self-contradictory 
claims  of  Scripture  to  demonstrate  the  limits  of  a  literal  reading.  No  more 
than  gibberish  to  the  world,  these  passages  offer  "a  special  language  to  the 
children  of  God."^  More  limited  in  scope  but  twofold  in  its  approach, 
Denck' s  1 526  Paradoxa  presents  40  pairs  of  contradictory  verses  from  the 
Bible.^  Assuming  that  each  member  of  all  the  pairs  must  be  true,  and  like 
Franck  decrying  sectarianism,  Denck  hopes  through  his  technique  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  reconciliation  among  believers  in  the  Bible. 

4.  While  the  public  disputations  provoked  at  intervals  by  heretics  from 
Pelagius  to  Luther  represent  at  least  a  form  of  discussion,  they  are  in  some 
ways  the  traditional  antithesis  of  dialogue  —  regulated  and  antagonistic 
rather  than  leisurely  and  amicable.  Textual  exchanges,  like  the  treatises  of 
Erasmus  and  Luther,  or  the  letters  of  Calvin  and  Sadoleto,  strike  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  publicity  of  print  and  the  privacy  of  writing.  They 
take  place  in  an  arena  somewhere  between  colloquy  and  debate.^ 

Francis  Bacon's  The  Advancement  of  Learning — though  it  was  published 
in  1605,  nearly  a  century  after  the  debate  between  Erasmus  and  Luther,  and  is 
in  any  case  rather  timelessly  idiosyncratic — reflects  the  Renaissance  ambiva- 
lence toward  skepticism  and  its  Academic  vehicle,  dialogue. '"  Like  Cicero, 
Bacon  sees  discussion  in  utramque partem  as  an  aid  to  eloquence,  which  in  turn 
facilitates  both  public  action  and  human  thought,  the  "negotiation  within 
ourselves"  between  the  affections  and  the  understanding  (pp.  23,  66-67).^' 
Throughout  ih&  Advancement,  Bacon's  epistemology  is  grounded  in  psychol- 
ogy. Weighing  divergent  data  is  salutary,  since  it  keeps  the  mind  immersed  in 
detail  and  brakes  its  impulse  to  jump  to  conclusions.  That  contradictory  truths 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  should  not  be  disconcerting;  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  sign  of  genuine  investigation.  The  literary  analogue  of  this  splintered 
reality  is  the  aphorism,  a  "knowledge  broken,"  of  which  one  type  is  the 
antitheta,  the  sort  of  paired,  contradictory  observations  that  Abelard  compiles. 
Because  they  lack  the  context  of  argument,  maxims  spur  the  mind  to  further 
study  (pp.  64-65). 

Despite  the  benefit  of  inquisitiveness  that  it  confers,  doubt  is  dangerous, 
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a  delusive  end  in  itself;  the  mind  would  gladly  rest  in  uncertainty  (pp.  47-48). 
In  the  course  of  his  treatise  Bacon  implies  a  psychological  mean  —  neither 
complacency  nor  distraction  but  a  sort  of  alertness.  As  it  happens,  Christianity 
represents  such  another  mean,  a  "golden  mediocrity"  between  pagan  religion, 
which  relies  solely  on  reason,  and  Islam,  which  forbids  it.  One  can  never  argue 
the  principles  of  religion  —  they  must  be  accepted  on  faith  —  yet  reason  has 
a  subsequent  role,  detecting  mysteries  and  deriving  doctrine  from  them. 
Indeed,  fear  of  inconsistency  in  religion  is  as  great  a  danger  as  overweening 
curiosity  (pp.  95-97).  Stanley  Fish  demonstrates  how  Bacon's  essays,  with 
their  alternation  of  proverbs  and  data,  suspend  the  mind  between  self- 
satisfaction  and  complacency.^^  In  Bacon's  hands,  the  essay  and  the  aphorism 
seem  dialogue  on  the  verge  of  enactment,  designed  to  hold  argument  in 
abeyance.  It  is  as  though  human  thought  must  cleave  asymptotically  close  to 
facts,  so  that  even  the  act  of  dialogue,  let  alone  its  outcome,  exceeds  the 
compromise  between  detail  and  generalization  that  Bacon  envisages.  The 
Advancement  of  Knowledge  is  a  prescription  for  the  sort  of  askew  dialogue 
carried  on  by  Erasmus  and  Luther. 

II 

A  whole  series  of  quasi-symmetries  like  that  between  their  prefaces 
suggests  the  tentativeness  behind  the  unabashed  reserve  of  Erasmus  and  the 
pugnacity  of  Luther.  Both  of  their  essays  retain  traces  of  give-and-take. 
Erasmus  often  quotes  imaginary  detractors  —  "audio . . .  respondeo,"  or  "dicet 
aliquis";  he  explicates  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  catechetically.  In  some 
ways  Luther  responds  to  Erasmus  dialogically.  He  adopts  the  organization  of 
the  De  libero  arbitrio  for  his  treatise,  answering  each  of  its  sections  in  turn,  and 
he  relishes  not  only  quoting  and  then  refuting  Erasmus  but  turning  his  words 
against  him.  Luther  too  from  time  to  time  introduces  a  hypothetical  opponent, 
a  common  device  in  polemic  that  implicitly  aligns  the  reader  with  the  author 
against  the  intruding  and  obtuse  third  party.  However,  here  the  device  is 
striking  by  contrast  to  the  mutual  rejection  by  these  writers  of  dialogue. 
Erasmus  seeks  reasonable  interlocutors;  ironically,  Luther  finds  fault  with 
Erasmus  as  a  disputant  because  he  is  too  rational.  Anyone  who  claims 
allegiance  to  philosophy  denies  the  first  principles  of  a  discussion  over  the  will 
and  qualifies  neither  as  a  partner  in  dialogue  nor  as  a  Christian:  "If  you  do  not 
think  this  topic  a  necessary  concern  for  Christians,  kindly  withdraw  from  the 
lists;  we  have  no  common  ground"  (pp.  74,  78).^^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  both  Erasmus  and  Luther  express  a  near-nostalgia  for 
colloquy  as  an  asylum  from  controversy.  In  his  anxiety  lest  the  laity  be 
disillusioned  by  a  doctrinal  dispute,  Erasmus  could  wish  that  the  issue  be 
discussed  academically,  "m  colloquiis  eruditorum  aut  etiam  in  scholis 
theologicis"  (p.  20).  Luther,  suspicious  of  verbal  maneuvering,  also  longs  to 
meet  one  of  his  opponents  "privately  in  informal  discussion"  (142;  Familiari 
colloquio,  665),  and  proceeds  briefly  to  dramatize  such  an  encounter.  For  both 
writers  are  aware  of  the  psychological  dimension  of  discussion.  Charitably 
enough,  Erasmus  conjectures  that  Luther  might  have  come  to  his  extreme 
position  in  the  heat  of  debate  (p.  170).  For  his  part,  Luther  acknowledges  the 
"universal  experience"  that  "men  are  different  when  occupied  with  words  and 
disputations  from  what  they  are  when  occupied  with  experience  and  practice" 
(p.  1 14).  To  Luther,  discussion  seems  actually  to  corrupt  the  participant,  so  that 
resistance  is  the  token  rather  of  defeat  than  of  conviction  (p.  131). 

Erasmus'  equivocations  over  form  begin  with  the  bilingual  title  he  gives 
his  work  —  "diatribe  sive  collatio."  On  the  simplest  level  synonyms  of 
"treatise,"  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  between  them  connote  a  range  of  feelings 
from  hostility  to  cordiality.'"*  It  is  as  though  from  the  outset  Erasmus  provides 
himself  with  two  personae  —  one  sympathetic  to  Luther  and  the  other  harsh 
—  for  an  internal  colloquy.  In  the  course  of  the  treatise  Erasmus  alternately 
compliments  and  castigates  Luther,  just  as  he  slips  into  and  out  of  dialogue.'^ 
More  fundamentally,  the  twofold  title  betrays  Erasmus'  uncertainty  over 
genre.  The  work  never  fully  defines  itself,  any  more  than  it  finally  specifies  the 
nature  of  the  will.  Instead,  it  ends  with  a  rather  cryptic  contuli,  another  Latin 
word  with  a  range  of  connotations  beneficent  and  hostile  alike.  At  its  simplest, 
in  context,  the  word  means,  "I  have  compared,"  and  signifies  that  Erasmus  has 
conducted  a  conference  by  collation  and  left  its  conclusions  to  others. 

The  work' s  literary  and  theological  deliberations  interpenetrate.  Through- 
out the  De  libero  arbitrio,  even  as  he  engages  in  his  own  variant  of  dialogue, 
Erasmus  defines  defective  exchange.  For  one  thing,  truth  should  not  be 
investigated  at  the  expense  of  piety.  Theological  discussion  can  undermine 
faith,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  will.  If  people  become  convinced  their 
actions  are  predestined,  they  will  sin  in  good  conscience  (10-20).  In  addition, 
the  positions  in  the  debate  in  progress  over  the  will  are  extreme,  representing 
not  discussion  but  "talium  hyperbolarum  collisione"  (p.  186).  Both  sides 
overstate  their  case,  preferring  wrangling  {disputanti)  to  discussion  {conferenti). 
In  response,  Erasmus  declares  himself  a  noncombatant:  he  will  not  advance  an 
argument  at  all,  but  simply  say  whatever  he  feels  moved  to,  "quae  movent 
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animum  meum"  (p.  34).  He  plays  down  the  importance  of  the  controversy  with 
his  diminutive,  conflictatiuncula,  and  with  his  claim  that  he  is  merely  playing 
the  part  of  a  disputer  (p.  20). 

Still,  the  essay  draws  on  the  strategies  and  the  values  of  dialogue. 
Erasmus'  fullest  formulation  of  the  will  strikes  two  kinds  of  mean.  First, 
Erasmus  sets  out  diplomatically  to  find  a  compromise  between  those  theolo- 
gians who,  combatting  laziness,  impute  all  to  free  will,  and  those  who, 
discouraging  self-satisfaction,  ascribe  all  to  necessity  (p.  158).  Second,  as  a 
matter  of  doctrine,  he  assigns  the  human  will  a  position  intermediate  between 
the  two  acts  of  grace  that  initiate  and  complete  the  life  of  faith.  In  between,  the 
will  empowers  the  believer  to  seek  salvation  and  shun  temptation  (pp.  170, 
36).'^  This  middle  ground  frequently  approaches  a  vanishing  point.  Erasmus 
concedes  that  perhaps  the  only  step  humans  can  take  toward  salvation  is 
passive  —  not  to  spurn  God's  grace.  The  very  ability  to  consent  to  God's  plan 
is  God-given  (pp.  142,  154,  170).  However  narrow  this  middle  course, 
Erasmus  cleaves  to  it  even  in  his  turns  of  phrase.  As  he  equably  opens  his  essay, 
he  simply  offers  his  thoughts  —  '' prof e ram  in  medium";  he  closes  by  accusing 
Luther  of  doing  away  with  the  will  —  "e  medio  sustulif  (p.  188).  If  only  as  a 
formula,  Erasmus  holds  to  the  mean. 

Similarly,  Erasmus  both  embraces  and  repudiates  the  principle  of  Aca- 
demic probability.  ^"^  Licensed  by  the  absence  of  Scriptural  or  conciliar  decrees 
on  certain  points,  he  can  set  differing  passages  and  opinions  side  by  side  for 
comparison.  Indeed,  this  method  sublimates  the  violence  that  Erasmus  finds 
inimical  to  discussion  and  foreign  to  the  Scriptures,  which  cannot  "pugnare 
secum."  His  analogy  makes  collation  sound  explosive:  he  will  strike  passages 
together  like  flint  to  produce  sparks  of  truth  (p.  36).^^  On  the  other  hand, 
although  he  concedes  that  a  simple  preponderance  of  witnesses  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  a  court  than  to  a  discussion  of  doctrine,  he  does  point  out  that 
this  criterion  would  favor  him  in  the  present  case.  Here  again  Erasmus' 
phrasing  is  significant.  When  he  opposes  to  the  pessimists  what  he  sees  as  the 
more  probable  position  C'collectionem  magis,  ut  arbitror,  probabilem''  p. 
156)  that  grace  assists  an  existing  albeit  weak  human  capacity,  his  choice  of 
collectio  implies  a  corporate  conclusion.  Instead  of  a  single  man  like  Luther, 
he  would  choose  to  follow  a  consensus  in  the  matter  of  the  will. 

In  the  end,  dialogue  is  perhaps  defeated  less  by  the  unanimity  of  Scripture 
and  the  publicity  of  disputation  than  by  the  nature  of  the  will  itself.  For,  as 
presented  by  Erasmus,  the  will  is  implicated  in  the  malleability  of  language. 
The  faculty  of  choice  that  God  bequeathed  to  Adam  and  Eve  along  with  the  law 
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was  ''uîroque  volubilenC'  (p.  46).  Erasmus'  term  suggests  a  will  not  only 
flexible  (later  [p.  128]  he  calls  it  versatilis)  but  also  prolix,  capable  of 
producing  arguments  in  favor  of  either  obedience  or  rebellion.'^  By  the  same 
token,  Erasmus  implies  that  the  conundrum  of  the  will  scrambles  the  conver- 
sation between  God  and  humanity.  No  matter  how  faithful  God  may  ultimately 
proclaim  them  as  servants,  people  must  as  a  precaution  consider  themselves 
remiss.  As  Erasmus  puts  it,  ''Aliud  loquitur  homo,  aliud  loquitur  deus"  (p. 
1 48).  In  the  De  servo  arbitrio,  Luther  maintains  that  Erasmus'  definition  of  the 
will  in  fact  supports  him;  he  could  make  the  same  claim  about  the  literary  form 
that  Erasmus  elects.  Erasmus'  strongest  formal  statement  on  behalf  of  the  will 
might  have  been  to  write  a  dialogue  and  give  the  free  will  free  play. 

m 

Martin  Luther  announces  his  opposition  to  Erasmus  straight-away,  echo- 
ing the  title  of  his  adversary's  treatise  in  that  of  his  own  De  servo  arbitrio.  But 
the  silence  of  that  title  is  equally  suggestive.  Where  Erasmus  overdefmes  his 
work,  offering  a  choice  of  genres,  Luther  seems  to  deny  genre  altogether.  His 
own  uncertainty  about  the  appropriate  literary  form  of  religious  debate 
pervades  the  De  servo  arbitrio.  In  a  way,  Luther  simply  abdicates  the  decision 
over  form  by  following  the  outline  of  the  De  libero  arbitrio.  In  the  process,  his 
essay  shows  the  same  vestiges  of  dialogue.  Luther  too  breaks  occasionally  into 
hypothetical  exchange  and  even  feigns  hurt  feelings  when  Erasmus  seems  to 
address  his  work  to  the  "Sophists"  instead  of  to  him  (p.  86).  Like  Erasmus, 
Luther  promises  to  eschew  hostility  and  to  abstain  from  empty  rhetoric;  but  it 
becomes  clear  that  his  uneasiness  with  words  is  still  more  general,  a  reluctance 
to  enlist  language  in  his  cause  at  all.  His  suppressed  dialogue  becomes 
increasingly  displaced,  apostrophizing  first  Erasmus,  then  a  personified  "Dia- 
tribe," and  eventually  his  real  adversary,  "Lady  Reason"  herself. 

Where  Erasmus  posits  a  cooperation  between  the  human  will  and  divine 
grace  —  even  if  the  will's  role  is  exiguous  —  Luther  imagines  a  will  not  only 
disabled  but  subverted  by  Satan.  As  a  result,  human  action  declines  from  the 
good  not  so  much  by  compulsion  as  with  the  inevitability  of  a  law  of  nature. 
Any  divine  impulse,  necessarily  good  in  itself,  is  refracted  toward  evil  by  its 
passage  through  the  medium  of  the  human  will,  as  the  behavior  of  the  Pharaoh 
illustrates  (p.  208).  Indeed,  the  human  will  is  evil  in  proportion  to  its  freedom 
—  that  is,  its  distance  from  God  (p.  278).  Divine  will,  a  sort  of  force  field, 
stands  undisturbed  after  the  human  will  has  entered  and  left  it  (pp.  80-81).  In 
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his  answering  treatise,  Luther  rejects  not  only  Erasmus'  mediating  model  of 
the  will  but  its  intellectual  underpinnings,  in  particular  the  principles  of 
dialogue  in  the  De  libero  arbitrio  that  survive  the  dialogue  form. 

Luther  attacks  what  he  sees  as  Erasmus'  reliance  on  logic  with  a  logical 
ploy  of  his  own.  As  he  concludes  his  review  of  the  introduction  of  the  De  libero 
arbitrio,  Luther  maneuvers  Erasmus  with  great  relish  onto  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  (pp.  134-36).  He  begins  by  raising  once  again  Erasmus'  claim  that 
Scripture  is  obscure.  Throughout  his  treatise  Luther  faults  the  exegesis  of 
Erasmus,  the  textual  collation  that  Luther  feels  ignores  the  different  contexts 
of  similar  Biblical  passages  and  makes  a  "patchwork"  of  Scripture  (pp.  230- 
31,  240).  This  particular  application  of  reason  to  Holy  Writ  clouds  the 
perspicuity  of  its  portrayal  of  Christ,  which  is  not  to  be  wrested  in  different 
directions  by  argument  (pp.  71,  152-53). 

However,  granted  that  Scripture  is  not  clear,  then  Erasmus'  resort  to 
antiquity  is  inconsistent.  Elsewhere  Luther  complains  that  Erasmus  has 
promised  to  overlook  commentaries  and  confine  his  discussion  to  Scripture; 
and  he  maintains  that  the  fact  that  pre-Christian  philosophers  treated  free  will 
argues  against  its  place  in  God's  plan  of  redemption  (pp.  243,  115).  More 
important,  to  appeal  to  earlier  theologians  simply  sets  the  clarity  of  Scripture 
at  a  farther  remove,  since  the  fathers  whom  Erasmus  cites  as  authorities  would 
have  needed  a  scriptural  basis  of  their  own.  In  addition,  Luther  seems  to  share 
the  intuition  of  Erasmus  that  this  kind  of  eclectic  argument  —  (p.  134;  "m 
utranque  partem  disputas,  Quid  pro,  quid  contra,''  p.  660)  —  shares  the 
weakness  of  the  will.  Arguments  from  probability  are  "appropriate"  to 
Erasmus'  case,  reflecting  the  impotence  of  the  will  as  they  "mutually  devour 
and  destroy  each  other"  (p.  1 54).  Luther  concludes  that  either  Scripture  is  clear 
or  the  Fathers  are  mistaken  about  free  will  —  or,  better,  both. 

As  this  disjunction  suggests,  in  Luther's  view  the  notion  of  the  mean 
captures  the  bound  nature  of  the  will  no  better  than  does  that  of  probability. 
Luther  derives  from  the  gospel  of  John  a  polar  vision  of  reality .  Time  and  again 
he  denies  any  kind  of  communion  between  opposites  —  believers  and 
unbelievers,  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  The  civil  conflict  that  Erasmus  hopes  to 
avoid  by  confining  discussion  to  the  learned  Luther  represents  as  cosmic,  a 
stand-off  between  God  and  Satan.  Between  the  extremes  of  good  and  evil  the 
will  has  no  power  to  negotiate.  In  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract, 
unaligned  will:  "it  is  a  mere  logical  fancy  that  there  is  in  man  a  middle  term, 
willing  as  such"  (p.  147).  Since  the  will  demonstrably  does  not  belong  to 
Christ,  it  must  belong  to  Satan  and  cannot  tack  between  the  two.^^  In  the 
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phrasing  of  Luther,  Erasmus'  moderatio  becomes  a  mediocritatem  to  be 
shunned  (pp.  270-71). 

The  discomfort  with  form  that  Luther  evinces  in  the  De  servo  arbitrio  is 
not  confined  however  to  any  particular  genre.  Dialogue,  it  would  seem,  only 
doubles  language,  which  is  already  all  too  multiple.  No  less  than  Erasmus, 
Luther  abhors  sophistical  wrangling.  Since  Scripture  is  perspicuous,  open 
according  to  Paul  to  the  weakest  understanding,  it  is  best  read  literally.  Luther 
all  but  identifies  heresy  and  figurative  interpretation:  "all  heresies  and  errors 
in  handling  the  Scriptures  have  come  . . .  from  not  regarding  the  simplicity  of 
the  words,  and  from  hankering  after  figures  and  implications  that  come  out  of 
men's  own  heads"  (p.  192).  Of  course  every  participant  in  Reformation  debate 
accuses  every  other  participant  of  manipulating  figurative  language.  But 
Luther  goes  farther,  claiming  that  Scripture  itself  is  gratuitous,  a  metaphor  in 
toto.  God  could  have  effected  his  plan  without  the  Word,  but  he  chose  the  logos 
as  the  vehicle  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  involve  humanity  in  his  work.  This  is  the 
distant  dialogue  that  humans  engage  in,  "sounding  forth  without  what  He  alone 
breathes  within"  (p.  184).  To  Luther's  mind,  Erasmus  the  rhetor  and  philolo- 
gist gets  this  relationship  backward,  inferring  rather  like  a  modem  linguistic 
philosopher  higher  truths  from  grammatical  usage  and  thus  subordinating  God 
to  language.  In  response  to  the  licensed  skepticism  of  Erasmus,  Luther  claims 
at  the  outset  of  his  essay  assertion  as  the  Christian  idiom.  But  for  Luther,  the 
purest  Christian  assertion  transcends  language. 

IV 

On  the  subject  of  the  will  and  its  Scriptural  basis,  it  would  seem  that 
Erasmus  and  Luther  agree  to  more  than  they  admit,  despite  their  dismissal  of 
dialogue.  Rather,  that  dismissal  is  one  of  their  points  of  agreement.  Indeed,  the 
most  embittered  adversaries  in  the  religious  disputes  of  the  Reformation  show 
affinities;  one  of  the  strongest  is  their  ability  to  read  everything  subtly  but  each 
other's  arguments.  This  oversight  stems  in  part  from  highly  selective  reading. 
One  of  Erasmus'  less  convincing  excuses  for  his  aloofness  from  controversy 
was  that  he  could  not  read  German  —  even  though  he  was  a  Northerner,  a 
linguist,  and  even  though  Luther  wrote  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  vernacular.^' 
Thomas  More  seems  to  have  read  only  enough  of  Luther  to  work  himself  into 
a  rage.  In  her  Rhetoric  and  Reform,  Marjorie  O'Rourke  Boyle  notes  that  "there 
was  no  exchange,  no  dialogue"  between  Erasmus  and  Luther  and  suggests  both 
a  formal  reason  —  that  the  question  of  free  will  had  a  different  rhetorical  status 
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in  their  minds  —  and  a  strategic  one  —  that  Luther  sought  out  and  stoked 
himself  with  disagreement  (pp.  14-15,  42,  59). 

Nevertheless,  Erasmus  and  Luther  demonstrably  share  a  consciousness  of 
the  option  of  dialogue.  Although  each  rejects  that  genre  for  the  immediate 
purposes  of  their  discussion,  it  remains  as  a  backdrop  for  their  treatises. 
Moreover,  their  formulations  of  the  will  are  colored  by  the  concept  of  dialogue. 
Prolific  of  argument,  either  thrown  to  one  extreme  or  the  other  in  the  view  of 
Luther  or  clinging  to  a  shrinking  middle  ground  in  that  of  Erasmus,  the  will  is 
constrained  first  of  all  by  literary  form.  For  both  Erasmus  and  Luther,  dialogue 
remains  a  rhetorical  Utopia. 

Reviewing  the  literature  on  this  exchange  of  diatribes,  the  historian  Lewis 
Spitz  warns  against  concentrating  on  "differences  in  style  and  method  rather  than 
on  the  incompatibility  of  basic  theological  substance"  (p.  395).  At  times  the 
perspectives  of  disparate  disciplines  on  a  subject  display  the  same  categorical 
incongruities  that  characterize  the  debate  between  Erasmus  and  Luther.  For  many 
critics,  it  is  axiomatic  that  form  and  content  mirror  one  another.  But  perhaps  close 
readings  are  more  appropriate  to  poetry  than  to  theological  polemic,  where  they 
might  seem  to  lay  bare  slips  of  phrase  rather  than  artistic  design.  Neither  Erasmus' 
nor  Luther's  treatise  on  the  will  is  supremely  artful.  However,  their  collision 
produces  certain  sparks  of  illumination  (to  conflate  two  of  Erasmus'  metaphors), 
even  if  the  authors  themselves  fail  to  register  them.  In  their  joint  inquiry  into  the 
mystery  of  a  will  bound  up  with  language  and  literary  form,  the  treatises  by 
Erasmus  and  Luther  constitute  a  dialogue  in  spite  of  themselves. 
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in  the  De  libero  arbitrio  Erasmus  distinguishes  between  the  native  wit  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Industry  of  the  Romans  (p.  26). 
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15.  James  D.  Tracy  argues  that  for  bis  writings  against  Luther  Erasmus,  himself  divided 
(particularly  as  an  interpreter  of  Augustine)  between  a  more  and  less  optimistic  view  of  the 
human  will,  adopted  the  tactic  of  isolating  Luther  the  trafficker  in  paradox  from  the 
evangelical  Luther  he  had  early  admired:  cf.  "Two  Erasmuses,  Two  Luthers:  Erasmus' 
Strategy  in  Defense  of  De  libera  Arbitrio,"  Archive  for  Reformation  History  (\9S7):  37-60. 
Gerrish  (p.  13)  feels  that  the  subject  of  the  will  allowed  Erasmus,  since  he  did  not  feel  that 
Luther's  position  was  heretical,  to  be  "not  vacillating,  but  firmly  ambivalent"  in  his  own 
treatment. 

16.  Making  a  case  that  Erasmus  had  a  flexible  if  not  a  systematic  theology,  Manfred  Hoffman 
parallels  this  intermediate  status  of  the  will  with  the  role  of  language  in  bridging  the  divine 
and  human  orders  ("Erasmus  on  Free  Will:  An  Issue  Revisited,"  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam 
Society  Yearbook  Ten  [1990]:  101-121). 

17.  According  to  Penelhum  (pp.  293-295),  the  skepticism  of  Erasmus  is  not  thoroughgoing;  he 
collates  contradictory  texts  "only  to  reinterpret  those  which  seem  on  the  surface  to  support 
the  Lutheran  doctrine"  while  he  advances  a  "dogmatic  solution"  of  his  own.  As  Luther  sets 
out  to  demonstrate  the  incompatibility  of  skepticism  and  Christianity  in  Erasmus'  treatise, 
his  "singlemindedness  has  overwhelming  dialectical  advantages."  Boyle  (p.  18)  and 
Hoffman  (p.  107)  both  consider  the  skepticism  of  Erasmus  more  rhetorical  than  philosophi- 
cal. 

18.  Along  these  lines,  Erasmus  interprets  Paul's  strenuous  images  of  fighting  and  running  as 
implying  freedom  of  the  will  (p.  82). 

19.  In  this  respect  and  others  Augustine's  account  of  the  will  anticipates  that  of  Erasmus.  In  the 
De  spiritu  et  littera,  Augustine  portrays  the  will  as  a  media  vis,  a  faculty  implanted  by  God 
in  humanity,  neutral  in  itself,  prone  either  to  good  or  to  evil:  cf  J.  P.  Migne,  ed.  Patrologiae 
cursus  completus,  series  prima,  vol.  44  (Paris,  1 845),  pp.  238-239.  In  Augustine' s  De  libero 
arbitrio  as  well  the  will  appears  as  an  intermediate  good.  According  to  that  work,  human 
beings  themselves  occupy  a  middle  place  in  creation,  so  that,  unlike  Satan,  the  lapsed  angel, 
they  were  subjected  to  persuasion  on  either  side  {ex  utraque  parte)  of  the  question  of 
obedience  (Migne,  vol.  32  [1841],  pp.  1268,  1278,  1308). 

20.  Luther  displays  this  same  inflexibiUty  toward  another  Protestant,  Zwingli,  and  his  follow- 
ers: "In  a  word,  either  they  or  we  must  be  ministers  of  Satan.  There  is  no  room  here  for 
negotiation  or  mediation"  (Spitz,  p.  161). 

21.  Allen,  vol.  5  (Oxford,  1924),  pp.  128.  221,  552. 


Faut-il  donner  un  sens 

philosophique  au  mot 

humanisme? 


JACQUES 
CHOMARAT 


Résumé:  Du  quatorzième  au  seizième  siècle,  l'humanisme  est  souvent  pris 
pour  une  doctrine  qui  tend  à  substituer  l'homme  à  Dieu  comme  centre  du 
monde.  Mais  Pic  de  la  Mirandole  se  borne  à  affirmer  le  libre-arbitre  de 
l'homme:  il  se  rattache  à  la  scolastique.  De  purs  humanistes,  tels  que 
Pétrarque,  Valla,  Érasme,  reprochent  aux  scolastiques  d'être  disciples 
d'Aristote  plus  que  du  Christ,  et  d'ignorer  l'éloquence,  indispensable  à  la 
prédication.  La  nouveauté  religieuse  de  l'humanisme  est  de  dire  que  des 
païens  ont  pu  être  sauvés,  ayant  vécu  selon  une  morale  chrétienne  de  fait 
(Socrate)  ou  l'ayant  exprimée  dans  certaines  de  leurs  oeuvres  (Cicéron, 
Horace,  etc.). 

La  critique  littéraire  et  l'histoire  des  idées  font  usage  de  maints  concepts 
flous  et  flottants:  "humanisme"  et  "humaniste"  sont  de  ceux-là.^  Dans  sa 
brochure  L'humanisme  en  Europe  au  temps  de  la  Renaissance,  Jean-Claude 
Margolin  parle  très  bien  de  la  "polysémie,"  de  la  "plasticité,"  de  ce  vocable, 
de  son  "obscurité";  il  en  propose  néanmoins  cette  définition:  "mouvement 
intellectuel  et  culturel  caractéristique  de  la  Renaissance,  qui  a  ouvert  la  voie  à 
une  transformation  de  la  vision  du  monde,  [.  .  .]  à  une  image  nouvelle  de 
l'homme"  (p.  8).  Il  rappelle  ensuite  qu' umanista  dans  le  jargon  scolaire  en 
Italie  désignait,  dès  le  quatorzième  siècle,  le  professeur  d'humanae  litterae^ 
(ou  bonae  litterae,  politiores  litterae,  etc.):  ''Uumanista,  c'était  le  professeur 
de  grammaire  et  de  rhétorique,  comme  Vartista  était  le  professeur  "es  arts 
libéraux"  ou  le  jurista  était  le  professeur  de  droit" ;^  mais,  grammaire  et 
rhétorique  étant  deux  des  arts  libéraux  enseignés  par  Vartista,  qu'est-ce  qui 
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distinguait  Vumanista  de  Vartistal  Quelle  était  la  nouveauté  des  humanistes? 
En  fait,  l'Mmâ/î/^to  n'enseignait  pas  méthodiquement  grammaire  et  rhétorique; 
la  première  au  moins  était  supposée  déjà  connue  de  ses  auditeurs.  Il  expliquait 
et  commentait  en  détail  les  oeuvres  d'auteurs  anciens,  poètes,  orateurs, 
historiens,  Virgile,  Cicéron,  etc.,  alors  que  Vartista  faisait  des  cours  théoriques 
de  grammaire  et  de  rhétorique  sans  commenter  d'oeuvres.  De  plus  Vumanista 
essayait  de  parler  et  d'écrire  dans  un  latin  semblable  à  celui  des  grands  auteurs 
qu'il  commentait;  il  pratiquait  souvent  les  mêmes  genres:  poèmes,  dialogues, 
discours,  etc.  Pour  Margolin,  la  nouveauté  des  humanistes  résidait  dans  le  but 
qu'ils  donnaient  à  leur  enseignement:  "ces  'humanités'  représentaient  un 
ensemble  de  disciplines  dont  la  base  était  constituée  par  la  grammaire,  la 
rhétorique,  le  commentaire  des  auteurs  (poètes  et  prosateurs)  et  dont  la  finalité 
propre  était  de  permettre  aux  jeunes  gens  d'acquérir  leur  humanitas,  c'est-à- 
dire  de  devenir  des  hommes  au  sens  plein  du  terme,  en  combinant  étroitement 
un  idéal  de  connaissance  et  un  idéal  d'action"  (p.  9);  l'enseignement  des  lettres 
aurait  donc  eu  une  visée  qu'on  peut  dire  philosophique. 

Mais  en  quoi  un  humaniste  qui  explique  des  poèmes  de  Catulle  ou  de 
MartiaP  peut-il  répondre  à  cette  définition,  quel  idéal  de  connaissance  et 
d  '  action  prétendrait-il  communiquer?  Margolin  essaie  de  le  préciser  en  rappelant 
d'abord  que  certains  opposent  l'humanisme  comme  une  "philosophie  de 
l'homme,  centre  et  maître  du  monde,  à  une  conception  religieuse  —  et 
proprement  chrétienne  —  de  l'univers,  théocentriste,  où  l'homme,  créé  à 
l'image  de  Dieu,  n'occuperait  que  la  première  place  dans  la  hiérarchie  des 
créatures"  (p.  10).  Humanisme  serait  alors  un  synonyme  discret  d'athéisme, 
car  on  ne  peut  pas  à  la  fois  faire  de  l'homme  "le  centre  et  maître  du  monde"  et 
affirmer  un  Dieu  tout-puissant.  Cette  thèse  extrême  n'est  pas  reprise  à  son 
compte  par  Margolin  qui  rappelle  l' existence  de  ce  qu'  on  a  appelé  "humanisme 
chrétien."  Mais  n'est-ce  pas  malgré  tout  une  idée  voisine  qui  sous-tend  la  suite 
de  son  analyse,  qui  donne  un  sens  à  sa  formule  "une  image  nouvelle  de 
l'homme"  et  fait  de  l'expression  "l'humanité  de  l'homme"  autre  chose  qu'une 
lapalissade?  La  nouveauté  serait  que  l'homme  est  en  quelque  sorte  indépendant 
de  Dieu;  même  s'il  lui  doit  l'existence,  c'est  lui-même  qui  se  donne  son 
essence,  il  est  ainsi  son  propre  créateur. 

Une  telle  définition  philosophique  de  l'humanisme  est-elle  fondée?  Plus 
précisément:  s'il  est  tout  à  fait  légitime  d'appeler  "humanisme"  le  travail  des 
humanistae,  1  '  étude  des  lettres  antiques,  s' il  est  non  moins  légitime  d' autre  part 
de  baptiser  "humanisme"  une  philosophie  qui  substitue  l'homme  à  Dieu  sinon 
comme  centre  et  maître  de  l'univers,  du  moins  comme  créateur  de  sa  propre 
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humanité,  est-il  permis  déjouer  sur  cette  ambiguïté  du  terme,  de  glisser  du  sens 
n"  1  au  sens  n°  2,  de  faire  comme  si,  du  quatorzième  au  seizième  siècle,  les 
professeurs  de  lettres  étaient  ipso  facto  porteurs  ou  annonciateurs  d'une 
philosophie  nouvelle,  et  d'une  philosophie  qui  tendrait  à  remplacer  Dieu  par 
l'homme?  Pour  en  avoir  le  droit  il  faut  une  démonstration  et  non  une 
affirmation  a  priori.  Il  y  a  de  plus  un  troisième  sens  sur  lequel  on  joue  aussi 
parfois,  celui  du  latin  humanitas  "bienveillance,  bonté,  humanité";''  ce  sens  est 
évidemment  sans  rapport  nécessaire  avec  les  deux  précédents:  on  peut  être 
serviable  et  bienfaisant  envers  son  prochain  sans  être  athée  et  même  sans  avoir 
fait  ses  humanités.  Et  réciproquement. 


Quels  arguments  donc  permettent  de  donner  à  humanisme  ce  sens 
philosophique?  Chez  quel  auteur  peut-on  montrer  un  lien  étroit  entre  amour 
des  lettres  antiques  et  expression  d'une  philosophie  qui  affirme  de  façon 
nouvelle  1'  "humanité  de  l'homme,"  sa  "dignité,"  sa  "liberté"?  "Rien  ne  sert  de 
multiplier  les  citations,  dit  Margolin,  on  les  rencontre  au  détour  de  chaque 
paragraphe  de  nos  auteurs  [à  savoir:  Pic,  Érasme,  Scève,  Lefèvre  de  la  Boderie, 
Paracelse,  Bruno,  et  même  Vinci  et  Michel- Ange],  dans  leur  correspondance, 
dans  leurs  poèmes  ou  dans  leur  argumentation  rhétorique"  (p.  1 3).  Magnifique 
hyperbole,  mais  une  hyperbole  n'a  jamais  été  une  démonstration:  on  préférerait 
tout  de  même  deux  ou  trois  de  ces  citations,  ou  même  une  seule.  Margolin  se 
borne  à  renvoyer  à  Pic  de  la  Mirandole  (1463-1494)  dans  les  termes  suivants: 
"Humanité  de  l'homme,  inséparable  de  sa  dignité,  thème  constamment  repris 
par  les  humanistes.  On  peut  considérer  le  célèbre  discours  de  Pic  de  la 
Mirandole  De  hominis  dignitate  [. . .]  comme  la  proclamation  urbi  et  orbi  de 
l'avènement  d'un  monde  nouveau,  où  l'homme  prend  conscience  de  son 
éminente  fonction"  (p.  1 3).  Bien  que  cette  éminente  fonction  ne  soit  pas  définie 
(sans  doute  être  le  créateur  de  sa  propre  essence?),  on  doit  voir  ici  l'argument 
central  de  la  conception  qui  fait  de  l'humanisme,  étude  des  écrivains  antiques, 
la  base  d' une  philosophie  nouvelle  donnant  à  l' homme  une  grandeur  jusqu  '  alors 
inconnue. 

Examinons  donc  un  passage  fort  connu  de  cette  oeuvre  de  Pic  de  la 
Mirandole,  de  cette  sorte  d'encyclique  {urbi  et  orbi)  de  la  nouvelle  doctrine 
(1486).  Dieu  (eh  oui!)  s'adresse  au  premier  homme: 

Ô  Adam,  nous  ne  t'avons  donné  ni  demeure  déterminée  ni  figure  propre  ni 
aucun  don  particulier,  afin  que  tu  aies  et  possèdes  selon  ton  voeu  et  ta 
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préférence  la  place,  la  figure,  les  dons  que  tu  souhaiteras  toi-même.  Pour 
tous  les  autres  êtres  leur  nature  bien  définie  est  contenue  à  l'intérieur  de  lois 
prescrites  par  nous.  Toi,  sans  être  contenu  par  aucune  limitation,  tu  définiras 
ta  nature  selon  ta  volonté  au  pouvoir  de  laquelle  je  t'ai  mis.  Je  t'ai  placé  au 
milieu  du  monde  afin  que  de  là  tu  voies  plus  commodément  autour  de  toi  tout 
ce  qui  est  dans  le  monde.  Je  ne  t'ai  fait  ni  céleste,  ni  terrestre,  ni  mortel,  ni 
immortel,  afin  que,  comme  si  tu  étais  le  modeleur  et  le  sculpteur  de  toi- 
même,  maître  de  toi  et  ne  dépendant  que  de  toi,  tu  te  donnes  à  toi-même  la 
forme  que  tu  préféreras.  Tu  pourras  dégénérer  en  devenant  un  de  ces  êtres 
inférieurs  que  sont  les  animaux  sans  raison;  tu  pourras  être  regénéré  en 
devenant  un  de  ces  êtres  supérieurs  qui  sont  divins,  au  gré  de  ton  esprit.^ 

Pic  affirme  ici  que  l'être  humain  est  indéterminé,  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  à  proprement 
parler  de  nature  humaine,  d'humanité,  mais  que  l'homme  est  en  puissance  à  la 
fois  animal  et  être  divin.  Ce  n'est  pas  une  pensée  révolutionnaire.  On  lit  déjà 
chez  Salluste:  "Toute  notre  force  réside  dans  l'âme  et  dans  le  corps;  nous 
utilisons  davantage  l' âme  pour  commander,  le  corps  pour  servir;  l'une  nous  est 
commune  avec  les  êtres  divins,  l'autre  avec  les  bêtes."^  Ces  thèmes  dérivent 
de  Platon;  ils  sont  commun  à  toute  philosophie  dualiste. 

La  deuxième  idée  dans  le  texte  de  Pic  est  que  l'homme  choisit  lui-même 
sa  place  définitive  au  côté  des  bêtes  ou  des  êtres  divins,  sur  la  terre  et  au  ciel, 
avec  le  corps  ou  avec  l'âme.  C'est  à  ce  choix  en  effet  que  se  réduit  l'image  en 
apparence  grandiose  et  novatrice  de  l'homme  qui  se  sculpte  lui-même.  On 
reconnaît  l'idée  de  libre-arbitre;  cette  notion,  fondamentale  dans  la  théologie 
chrétienne,  a  donné  lieu  à  des  débats,  à  des  thèses  diverses  selon  le  poids 
respectif  qui  est  attribué  à  la  liberté  humaine  et  à  la  grâce  divine.  Pour  Pic,  l' homme 
décide  lui-même  de  sa  destinée,  mais  s' il  n  '  a  besoin  de  personne  pour  choir  au  rang 
d'animal,  ce  n'est  pas  par  ses  seules  forces  qu'il  s'élève.  Dire  qu'il  "est  regénéré" 
(au  passif)  signifie  à  la  fois  qu'il  est  dans  un  état  présent  dégénéré  (son  animalité 
potentielle,  sa  soumission  au  corps)  et  qu'il  ne  se  regénère  pas  lui-même.^  Pic 
souligne  très  fortement  le  rôle  du  libre-arbitre,  mais  loin  de  rompre  avec  la  pensée 
scolastique,  il  n'est  ici  sans  doute  que  l'écho  de  Duns  Scot  (ca  1265-1308)  dont 
les  doctrines  régnaient  à  la  Sorbonne  lorsque  Pic  vint  y  étudier  pendant  un  an,  ou 
mieux  encore  peut-être  de  Henri  de  Gand  (?  -1293).^ 

Et  d'ailleurs  doit-on  considérer  Pic  comme  un  humaniste  au  sens  n°  1  ?  Se 
considérait-il  lui-même  comme  tel?  Certes  il  connaît  la  littérature  latine,  et  la 
grecque;  il  a  écrit  plusieurs  poèmes,  des  discours;  mais  il  n'était  pas  humanista: 
il  n'a  pas  commenté  de  textes  littéraires  comme  son  ami  Politien;  il  était  en  fait 
philosophe  et  théologien.  Il  suffit  de  considérer  quelques-unes  de  ses  oeuvres: 
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le  De  Ente  et  uno  au  titre  parlant,  les  Conclusiones  DCCCC  quas  olim  Romae 
disputandas  exhibait.  Cette  discussion  publique  de  conclusions  déposées  à 
l'avance  est  un  exercice  scolastique  comparable  à  une  soutenance  de  thèse. 
Dès  les  premières  lignes,  on  y  lit:  "en  énonçant  ces  opinions  (des  sages 
Chaldéens,  Arabes,  Hébreux,  Grecs,  Égyptiens  et  Latins)  Jean  Pic  de  la 
Mirandole,  comte  de  la  Concorde,  n'a  pas  imité  le  brillant  de  la  langue 
romaine,  mais  la  manière  de  parler  des  très  célèbres  disputeurs  parisiens  parce 
que  la  plupart  des  philosophes  de  notre  temps  l'utilisent";^  en  voici  un 
échantillon:  "Species  intelligibiles  non  sunt  necessariae,  et  eas  ponere,  non  est 
bonis  Peripateticis  consentaneum."'^Pic,  par  choix  délibéré,  a  donc  adopté  ici 
le  latin  "d'Albert  le  Grand,  de  Thomas  d'Aquin,  de  Henri  de  Gand,  de  Jean 
Scot,  de  Gilles  de  Rome,  de  François  de  Meyronnes  et  autres  péripatéticiens."'  ^ 

Dans  son  Heptaplus  il  commente  les  premiers  versets  de  la  Genèse  sur  la 
création  du  monde  à  l'aide  des  doctrines  de  Platon,  d'Aristote,  d'Hermès 
Trismégiste,  des  Oracles  chaldaïques,  de  la  théologie  chrétienne,  de  la 
Kabbale;  on  y  rencontre  Averroès,  Avicenne  et  des  théologiens  juifs  à  côté  des 
Pères  de  l'Église  et  des  scolastiques.  Ce  n'est  pas  le  monde  intellectuel  des 
humanistae.  D'ailleurs,  en  son  temps,  certains  d'entre  eux  reprochèrent  à  Pic 
son  attachement  au  latin  de  la  Sorbonne.  Parmi  eux  Ermolao  Barbaro,  éditeur 
et  commentateur  de  Pline  l'Ancien.  Pic  résume  ainsi  le  grief  qui  lui  est  adressé: 
"J' aurais  perdu,  dis-je,  dans  Thomas,  Jean  Scot,  dans  Averroès,  mes  meilleures 
années,  tant  de  veilles,  pendant  lesquelles  j'aurais  pu  être  quelque  chose  dans 
les  bonnes  lettres."'^Barbaro  lui  avaitécrit:  "Homo  lepidissimus,humanissimus, 
latinissimus,  barbaros  contra  Barbarum  défendis."'^  La  place  de  "humanus" 
entre  "lepidus"  et  "latinus"  montre  qu'il  désigne  ici  une  qualité  littéraire. 
"Latinus":  Pic  sait  écrire  en  bon  latin,  pur,  correct  et  élégant;  "lepidus":  il  est 
plaisant,  agréable,  fin;  "humanus":  il  connaît  bien  les  humanae  litterae,  la 
littérature  antique,  il  est  cultivé,  lettré.  Les  "barbares"  dont  Pic  avait  pris  la 
défense  contre  leur  critique  Barbaro  sont  les  universitaires  qui  écrivent  ce  latin 
dont  on  a  vu  un  échantillon,  qui  manquent  de  goût  et  de  culture  littéraire. 

Pic  dans  la  même  lettre  dit  encore  une  chose  décisive  pour  la  question 
présente.  Les  philosophes,  explique-t-il,  n'avaient  pas  à  étudier  la  langue 
latine;  leur  domaine  de  recherches  était  le  ciel,  les  astres,  l'univers,  les 
éléments  (la  physique  était  alors  une  partie  de  la  philosophie):  "Les  philosophes 
ont  séparé  la  sagesse  de  l'éloquence;  les  historiens,  les  orateurs,  les  poètes,  ce 
que  déplore  Philostrate,  ont  séparé  l'éloquence  de  la  sagesse."^'*  Cette  exclu- 
sion mutuelle  est  déplorable  peut-être,  mais  la  partie  la  plus  importante  pour 
Pic  n'est  pas  l'éloquence,  la  littérature,  la  langue,  c'est  la  sagesse,  la  philosophie. 
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la  pensée.  "Nous  pouvons  vivre  sans  langue,  même  si  ce  n'est  peut-être  pas 
facile,  mais  nous  ne  pouvons  absolument  pas  vivre  sans  pensée.  Celui  qui  ne 
pratique  pas  la  belle  littérature  n'est  pas  cultivé  (humanus);  mais  celui  qui  est 
étranger  à  la  philosophie  n'est  pas  homme  (homo)."^^  Très  consciemment 
donc,  le  prétendu  représentant  pas  excellence  de  l'humanisme  oppose,  au  lieu 
de  les  relier,  la  culture  littéraire,  spécialité  de  V  humanista,  à  ce  que  nous  donne 
Vhumanitas,  et  qui  est  la  pensée,  la  philosophie,  la  lecture  de  Platon,  d' Aristote, 
de  Jean  Scot,  d'Avicenne,  des  scolastiques.  Pic  rejette  expressément  le 
médiocre  calembour  étymologique  que  certains  utilisaient  comme  argument 
pour  soutenir  que  l'étude  des  litterae  humanae  nous  rend  vraiment  hommes.'^ 
L'antithèse  pertinente  n'est  pas  entre  anthropocentrisme  (qu'on  chercherait  en 
vain  chez  Pic)  et  théocentrisme,  mais  entre  littérature,  domaine  du  beau  style, 
et  philosophie,  domaine  du  vrai.  Pic  en  donne  comme  exemple,  d'une  part,  le 
poète  Lucrèce  qui  soutient  des  aberrations,  mais  les  dit  latine  et  eleganter, 
d'autre  part,  le  scolastique  Jean  Scot  qui  dit  la  vérité,  même  si  c'est  insulse, 
ruditer,  non  latinis  verbis}''  Pic  lui-même  a  les  deux  cultures:  il  est  capable 
d'écrire  en  latin  élégant,  il  est  humanus,  mais  il  préfère  le  latin  "barbare"  des 
scolastiques  quand  il  recherche  la  vérité,  en  philosophe.  ^^ 

*  *  * 

Il  faut  généraliser  cette  antithèse.  L'humanisme  s'oppose  à  la  scolastique 
non  pas  comme  une  philosophie  à  une  autre,  mais  comme  en  d'autres  temps 
les  lettres  s'opposeront  aux  sciences.  Le  conflit  n'est  pas  seulement  un  débat 
d'idées;  il  met  en  jeu  des  institutions.  Les  scolastiques,  philosophes  et  en  même 
temps  théologiens,  sont  des  Dominicains  et  des  Franciscains  qui,  au  cours  du 
treizième  siècle,  se  sont  introduits  dans  les  universités  (à  la  Sorbonne  en 
particulier,  créée  au  début  du  siècle),  puis  s'en  sont  rendus  seuls  maîtres  et, 
grisés  par  Aristote  nouvellement  découvert,  en  ont  bientôt  fait  presque  l'unique 
auteur  pour  toutes  les  disciplines  (droit  et  médecine  étant  à  part);  ils  ont  exclu  les 
belles-lettres,  la  littérature  païenne,  celle  d'Ovide  ou  de  Virgile  par  exemple.  C'est 
contre  cette  situation  que  s' insurgent  les  amoureux  de  la  littérature,  les  humamistes 
(généralement  des  laïcs);  mais  il  leur  faudra  au  moins  deux  ans  pour  faire  accepter 
poésie  et  éloquence  à  l 'université.  C'est  seulement  dans  des  collèges  indépendants 
de  celle-ci  qu'ils  enseignèrent  d'abord. 

Mais  plutôt  que  de  raconter  cette  aventure,  remontons  le  temps  pour 
illustrer  cette  notion  de  l'humanisme  par  quelques  exemples  choisis  et  traités 
de  manière  succincte.  On  commencera  par  Valla  (1407-1457).  Qu'est-ce  qui 
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fait  l'unité  de  son  oeuvre  si  riche,  si  variée,  si  mal  connue?"^  Le  point  de  départ, 
l'âme,  le  centre,  c'est  les  Elegantiae  Linguae  latinae,  ouvrage  fondamental, 
l'un  des  piliers  de  l'humanisme  (sens  n"  1)  dans  toute  la  chrétienté  latine  dès 
la  dernière  partie  du  quinzième  siècle.  Valla  y  formule  un  grand  nombre  de 
faits  inconnus  avant  lui  concernant  la  langue  latine  de  l'antiquité  qu'il  veut 
restaurer,  c'est-à-dire  qu'il  propose  à  l'imitation  de  ceux  qui  écrivent  en  latin; 
il  faut  prendre  ses  modèles  chez  les  prosateurs  de  Cicéron  à  Quintilien,  bannir 
les  mots  et  constructions  usuels  à  l'université,  mais  inconnus  de  ces  prosateurs. 
Qu'est-ce  qui  a  produit  cette  dégénérescence  de  la  langue  que  l'on  constate 
chez  les  scolastiques?  Ce  sont  surtout  les  écrivains  de  la  fin  de  l'Antiquité.  De 
Cassiodore,  Valla  écrit:  "Je  ne  le  mentionne  jamais  parce  qu'avec  ses  rois 
Théodoric  et  Alaric,  dont  il  fut  le  scribe,  il  parle  gothique  et  barbare."^^  Boèce 
suscite  encore  davantage  l' ire  de  Valla  qui  proclame  son  intention  de  "montrer 
à  ce  Latin  qu'il  ne  savait  pas  parler  latin."^'  Ce  n'est  pas  tant  que  Boèce  ait  été 
contaminé  par  le  parler  des  Goths,  mais  il  a  traduit  en  latin  et  commenté  une 
partieconsidérablede  l'oeuvre  d'Aristote,  en  particulier  r(9rg<3n<9n(lalogique); 
et  les  néologismes  de  cette  traduction  sont  la  principale  source  du  vocabulaire 
scolastique  en  usage  dans  les  universités,  dans  les  cours  et  les  Sommes 
théologiques.  Boèce  et  son  Aristote  latinisé,  les  philosophes,  voilà  les  ennemis 
de  la  belle  langue  latine  et  de  la  littérature. 

Dans  d' autres  oeuvres  de  Valla,  on  retrouve  la  même  inspiration  polémique, 
les  mêmes  adversaires.  Son  dialogue  De  libera  arbitrio  est  dirigé  lui  aussi 
contre  Boèce  qui  s'était  efforcé  de  concilier  philosophiquement  le  libre-arbitre 
avec  l'omniscience  et  l'omnipotence  divines;  Valla  s'irrite  contre  cette 
prétention  de  résoudre  par  la  raison  un  problème  qui  ne  relève  pas  d'elle,  car 
c'est  un  mystère  de  la  foi;  il  faut  croire  Paul  et  abandonner  Boèce.  Valla  va 
jusqu'à  mettre  en  enfer  tous  les  philosophes,  avec  au  premier  rang  Aristote.^^ 
C'est  une  attaque  virulente  contre  l'inspiration  des  scolastiques,  qui  est 
d' accorder  la  Révélation  avec  la  raison  humaine  représentée  par  le  Philosophe. 
Même  hostilité  à  la  philosophie  dans  un  autre  dialogue,  le  De  vero  bono.  Valla 
montre  la  contradiction  interne  ou  l'insuffisance,  aux  yeux  mêmes  de  la  raison, 
des  doctrines  stoïcienne  et  épicurienne  (qu'  il  connaît  par  Cicéron):  la  première 
place  le  souverain  bien  dans  la  vertu;  la  seconde  dans  le  plaisir  ou  plutôt  les 
plaisirs.  Le  dialogue  entend  démontrer  contre  les  uns  que  le  souverain  bien 
réside  dans  la  récompense  de  la  vertu,  non  dans  la  vertu  elle-même;  contre  les 
autres  que  la  vraie  voluptas  ne  consiste  pas  dans  les  plaisirs  d' ici-bas,  mais  dans 
la  béatitude  de  la  vie  étemelle  après  la  mort;  là  encore  c'est  la  foi,  non  la 
philosophie,  qui  donne  la  réponse  vraie. 
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Ces  attaques  contre  la  scolastique  sont  approfondies  d'un  autre  point  de 
vue  dans  la  Repastinatio  dialecticae  et  philosophiae  qui  est  une  critique  de  la 
logique  d'Aristote.  Valla  propose  de  remplacer  dans  l'enseignement  la 
dialectique  par  la  rhétorique,  Aristote  par  Quintilien;  c'est  là  l'essence  de 
l'humanisme.  Ce  n'est  pas  une  vision  philosophique  nouvelle  tendant  à  mettre 
l'homme  à  la  place  de  Dieu;  ce  serait  plutôt  l'inverse,  car  les  scolastiques,  non 
contents  d'employer  un  latin  corrompu,  d'avoir  exclu  l'éloquence  et  la  poésie 
de  la  vie  universitaire,  s'appuient  abusivement  sur  la  raison  humaine  en 
théologie  de  même  qu'en  grammaire  où  ils  préfèrent  l'analogie  à  l'usage.  Dans 
d'autres  oeuvres  apparaissent  d'autres  aspects  de  la  même  inspiration  centrale. 
Dans  ses  Annotationes  au  Nouveau  Testament,  non  seulement  Valla  critique 
la  Vulgate  en  philologue,  mais  il  amorce  le  retour  d'une  théologie  imprégnée 
d'Aristote  à  une  piété  fondée  essentiellement  sur  la  lecture  du  Nouveau 
Testament,  mouvement  qui  s'épanouira  avec  Érasme  et  avec  Luther  (admirateur 
du  De  libero  arbitrio).  Enfin,  dans  le  De  professione  religiosorum,  Valla  s'en 
prend  explicitement  aux  coupables,  les  moines,  les  ordres  religieux;  il  leur 
reproche  de  se  croire  les  "pieux"  par  excellence,  comme  l'indique  le  nom 
qu'ils  se  font  donner  de  religiosi.  On  est  passé  d'une  critique  de  la  scolastique 
à  une  critique  des  scolastiques.  Valla  est  dans  le  camp  opposé  à  celui  que 
défendra  Pic  de  la  Mirandole;  les  mettre  ensemble,  dans  le  même  mouvement 
paresseusement  nommé  "humanisme,"  c'est  s'interdire  de  comprendre. 

Remontons  encore  et  passons  du  quinzième  ou  quatorzième  siècle,  de 
Valla  à  Pétrarque  (  1 304- 1 374).  Dans  le  livre  XXIV  de  ses  Epistolaefamiliares, 
il  adresse  des  lettres  à  ceux  qu'il  considère  comme  ses  vrais  contemporains: 
Cicéron,  Virgile,  Horace,  etc.  et  même  Homère,  bien  qu'il  n'ait  pas  su  le  grec. 
Il  reproche  à  son  temps  d'ignorer  ces  grands  auteurs,  d'être  indifférent  à  la 
poésie  et  à  l'éloquence.  Il  reproche  aux  siècles  passés  d'avoir  laissé  se  perdre 
ou  se  corrompre  maints  chefs  d'oeuvre  de  l'Antiquité.  Il  se  lamente  de  vivre 
dans  un  medium  aevumP  Bien  qu'il  n'ait  pas  enseigné,  on  peut  voir  en  lui,  qui 
redécouvrit  les  Lettres  à  Atticus  et  le  Pro  Archia,  le  père  fondateur  de 
l'humanisme.  Mais  le  plus  intéressant  pour  notre  sujet  c'est  son  long  pamphlet 
De  sui  ipsius  et  multorum  ignorantia.  Quelques  jeunes  Vénitiens,  étudiants  à 
Padoue,  avaient  reproché  à  l' admirateur  de  Cicéron  d' ignorer  Aristote.  Pétrarque 
se  justifie  et  contre-attaque,  mais  il  commence  par  une  prière: 

Ô  Jésus  bienfaisant  et  sauveur,  véritable  Dieu  et  dispensateur  de  toutes  les 
lettres  et  du  talent  [ingenii],  véritable  roi  de  la  gloire  et  maître  des  vertus, 
c'est  toi  que  j'implore  en  suppliant,  l'âme  agenouillée,  pour  que,  si  tu  ne 
veux  pas  me  donner  davantage,  mon  lot  du  moins  soit  d'être  un  homme  de 
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bien:  or,  si  je  ne  t'aime  pas  ardemment  et  ne  te  vénère  pas  pieusement,  je  ne 
peux  pas  l'être.^^ 

On  voit  que  Pétrarque,  loin  de  vouloir  émanciper  T  homme,  lui  donner 
l'autonomie,  fait  dépendre  du  Dieu  chrétien  non  seulement  la  moralité,  mais 
aussi  les  lettres  et  toute  l'activité  intellectuelle.  La  conception  qui  promet  à 
l'homme  la  vertu  sans  Dieu  est  représentée  par  Aristote,  maître  des  scolastiques; 
ignorant  la  Révélation,  il  ne  pouvait  savoir  ce  qu'est  la  vraie  vertu.  Pétrarque, 
s 'appuyant  sur  le  De  Trinitate  d'Augustin,  sur  Jérôme,  "soucieux  de  ce  que  dit 
le  Christ  et  non  Aristote,"^^  continue  sa  critique  des  philosophes  :  ils  s  '  intéressent 
moins  à  la  morale  qu'à  la  connaissance  de  la  nature,  faisant  preuve  de  cet 
orgueil  que  déplore  Paul  {Rom.  1 1,  34).  Passant  ensuite  à  la  connaissance  de 
Dieu  que  pouvaient  avoir  les  païens,  Pétrarque  oppose  à  Aristote  Cicéron,  son 
auteur  préféré  depuis  l'adolescence,  dont  le  De  Natura  deorum  du  moins  est 
une  critique  du  polythéisme:  "Quand  il  se  recueille,  par  quelles  grandes  ailes 
de  l'esprit  il  est  soulevé,  si  bien  que  parfois  on  croirait  entendre  parler  non  point 
un  philosophe  païen,  mais  un  apôtre."^^  On  a  ici  une  esquisse  du  célèbre 
dialogue  d'Érasme  (1467-1536)  où  l'un  des  personnages  s'écrie:  "Saint 
Socrate,  priez  pour  nous"^^;  loin  que  les  auteurs  païens  soient  utilisés  pour 
affirmer  même  timidement  un  anthropocentrisme,  ils  sont  enrôlés  au  service 
de  la  piété  chrétienne. 

Pétrarque  critique  enfin  le  style  d'Aristote  (qu'il  ne  connaît  qu'en 
traduction);  il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  beauté,  mais: 

J'ai  lu,  sauf  erreur,  tous  les  ouvrages  de  morale  d'Aristote,  j'ai  entendu  des 
cours  sur  quelques-uns  et,  avant  qu'on  ait  mis  à  nu  mon  énorme  ignorance, 
j'avais  cru  comprendre  quelque  chose  et  peut-être  quelquefois  grâce  à  eux 
je  suis  revenu  à  moi  plus  savant,  mais  non  pas,  comme  il  aurait  fallu,  meilleur 
et  je  me  suis  plaint  souvent  à  moi-même,  quelquefois  à  d'autres,  que  de  la 
sorte  n'était  pas  accompli  ce  qu'au  livre  I  de  V Éthique  le  même  philosophe 
a  dit  en  préface:  que  l'on  étudie  cette  partie  de  la  philosophie  non  point  pour 
savoir,  mais  pour  devenir  meilleur.  Car  je  vois  bien  qu'  il  définit  et  subdivise 
remarquablement  la  vertu,  qu'il  traite  avec  pénétration  de  ce  qui  est  propre 
à  chaque  vice  ou  vertu.  Après  avoir  étudié  cela,  je  suis  un  peu  plus  savant  que 
je  ne  l'étais;  mais  mon  âme  est  inchangée,  ma  volonté  inchangée,  moi-même 
inchangé.  Car  c'est  une  chose  de  savoir,  et  une  autre  d'aimer,  une  chose  de 
comprendre,  et  une  autre  de  vouloir.  Aristote  enseigne,  je  ne  le  conteste  pas, 
ce  qu'est  la  vertu;  mais  les  aiguillons  et  les  ardeurs  du  verbe,  qui  stimulent 
et  enflamment  l'esprit  à  l'amour  de  la  vertu  et  à  la  haine  du  vice,  sa  manière 
de  s'exprimer  [lectio]  ne  les  possède  pas  ou  ne  les  possède  qu'en  très  petit 
nombre.  Celui  qui  les  cherche  les  trouvera  chez  les  nôtres  [les  écrivains 
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latins],  surtout  Cicéron  et  Sénèque  et,  ce  qui  pourra  étonner,  chez  Horace, 
poète  au  style  certes  raboteux,  mais  dont  la  pensée  est  très  agréable.  À  quoi 
servira  de  savoir  ce  qu'est  la  vertu,  si  quand  on  la  connaît  on  ne  l'aime  pas? 
À  quoi  la  connaissance  du  péché  est-elle  utile,  si  une  fois  connu  on  ne  le 
prend  pas  en  horreur?^^ 

Pétrarque  utilise  ici  la  distinction  fondamentale  en  rhétorique:  docere,  delectare, 
mouere;  admirable  peut-être  pour  la  première  fonction,  Aristote  est  nul  pour 
les  deux  autres:  il  n'a  point  d'agrément,  et  surtout  il  n'émeut  pas,  il  ne  touche 
pas  la  sensibilité,  il  n'  incite  pas  à  rechercher  le  bien  et  à  fuir  le  mal,  il  ne  change 
pas  les  dispositions  de  ses  lecteurs.  Ce  grief  sera  repris  par  Érasme  contre  les 
docteurs  de  la  Sorbonne: 

je  ne  puis  lire  les  ouvrages  de  Cicéron  Sur  la  vieillesse,  Sur  l'amitié.  Sur  les 
devoirs.  Sur  les  questions  tusculanes,  sans  couvrir  quelquefois  le  livre  de 
baisers  et  sans  être  saisi  de  vénération  pour  cette  âme  sainte  inspirée  par  le 
génie  du  ciel.  À  l'inverse,  quand  je  lis  certains  livres  récents  sur  la  politique, 
l'économie  ou  l'éthique,  ô  Dieu  immortel!  comme  ils  sont  froids  en 
comparaison  des  anciens  !  bien  plus,  comme  ils  semblent  ne  rien  sentir  de  ce 
qu'  ils  écrivent  !  à  tel  point  que  pour  ma  part  je  préférerais  voir  périr  tout  Scot 
[admiré,  on  s'en  souvient,  par  Pic]  avec  plusieurs  de  ses  pareils  plutôt  que 
les  livres  du  seul  Cicéron  ou  du  seul  Plutarque;  ce  n'est  pas  que  je  condamne 
ceux-là  en  bloc,  mais  je  sens  que  ceux-ci  me  rendent  meilleur,  tandis 
qu'après  avoir  lu  les  premiers  j'ai,  sans  savoir  pourquoi,  le  coeur  plus  froid 
envers  la  véritable  vertu  et  plus  enclin  à  la  polémique.^^ 

La  vertu  dont  parle  Pétrarque  ou  Érasme  est  une  vertu  chrétienne.  L'auteur  du 
Secretum  qui,  pour  confesser  ses  péchés — amour  charnel  et  amour  de  la  gloire 
—  choisit  la  forme  d'un  dialogue  avec  Augustin,  l'éditeur,  traducteur  et 
commentateur  du  Nouveau  Testament,  s'opposent  aux  scolastiques  non  point 
en  raison  d'une  philosophie  qui  donnerait  une  place  plus  grandiose  à  l' homme, 
mais  parce  qu'ils  veulent  que  l'écrivain  sache  flectere  (ou  mouere). 
L'humanisme  n'est  pas  seulement  l'amour  des  langues  antiques,  c'est  l'amour 
de  l'éloquence;  et  lire  Cicéron  ou  Virgile,  Sénèque  ou  Terence,  c'est  le 
meilleur  moyen  d'apprendre  à  être  éloquent.^^  Quand  les  humanistes  disent 
que  l'homme  se  définit  par  le  langage  (et  non  par  la  raison),  il  faut  le 
comprendre  dans  le  même  sens:  parler  ne  se  réduit  pas  à  argumenter,  c'est  aussi 
plaire  et  surtout  toucher  le  coeur,  éveiller  des  passions,  amener  ceux  à  qui  l'on 
s' adresse  à  se  transformer  intérieurement.  Les  humanistes  écrivent  des  discours, 
des  déclamations,  des  lettres,  des  dialogues;  dans  tous  ces  genres  l'auteur 
accomode  son  langage  à  l'autre  afin  de  l'émouvoir.  Le  scolastique,  l'auteur  de 
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Sommes,  Conclusions  ou  Disputations,  ne  vise  qu'à  démontrer,  définir, 
distinguer  et  diviser,  argumenter  et  réfuter;  il  ne  s'adresse  qu'à  l'intellect,  il  est 
impersonnel  et  froid. 

*  *  * 

Bref,  du  quatorzième  au  seizième  siècle,  l'humanisme  ne  saurait  être 
défini  comme  une  exaltation  de  "l'humanité  de  l'homme"  ou  même  comme 
l'esquisse  ou  l'annonce  d'une  telle  position.  Cette  conception  n'est  qu'un  jeu 
de  mots,  un  exemple  éclatant  des  méfaits  de  l'étymologie  érigée  en  preuve.^' 
Voir  en  Pétrarque,  en  Valla,  en  Politien,  en  Érasme,  en  Budé,  les  tenants  ou  les 
précurseurs  d'une  pensée  qui  tendrait  à  mettre  l'homme  à  la  place  de  Dieu  est 
une  aberration.  Si  au  seizième  siècle  certains  font  un  pas  dans  la  direction  d'un 
anthropocentrisme,  ce  sont  des  philosophes,  et  non  des  humanistes;  je  ne  sais 
si  Pomponazzi  peut  être  classé  parmi  ces  novateurs,  mais  quand  on  lit  sous  sa 
plume:  inter  sceleratos  versatur  adeoquod  nunquam  vidit  aliquem  virum 
bonum,^^  on  ne  peut  qu'approuver  Margolin  qui  se  refuse  à  voir  en  lui  un 
humaniste.^^ 

Ce  qui  doit  être  rappelé  au  terme  de  ces  analyses  rapides,  c'est  qu'au 
treizième  siècle  les  nouveaux  ordres  monastiques,  dominicains  et  franciscains, 
devenus  en  quelques  décennies  maîtres  des  universités,  y  firent  régner  Aristote, 
en  exclurent  les  belles-lettres.  Thomas  d' Aquin  classe  la  poésie  au  dernier  rang 
des  arts;  d'autres  dénoncent  les  poèmes  qui  chantent  les  dieux  païens  et 
s'opposent  à  ce  qu'ils  soient  étudiés^"^;  contre  eux,  en  partie  pour  justifier  la 
lecture  de  Virgile,  d'Ovide,  d'Homère,  de  Stace,  etc.  Boccace  écrira  sa 
Genealogia  deorum  gentilium.  Il  serait  absurde  d' en  conclure  que  les  humanistes 
avaient  quelque  inclination  pour  le  polythéisme,  quoi  qu'ait  pu  en  penser  le 
pape  Adrien  VI  qui,  au  début  du  seizième  siècle,  voyait  dans  les  poètes  des 
païens. ^^  Si  Dominicains  et  Franciscains  étaient  allés  au  bout  de  leur  rêve,  sans 
doute  auraient-ils  au  nom  de  la  vérité  fait  disparaître  encore  plus  d' oeuvres  que 
n'en  avaient  détruites  les  autorités  ecclésiastiques  huit  siècles  plus  tôt, 
lorsqu'elles  anéantirent  certains  livres  d'Origène.  Ils  essayèrent  d'empêcher 
l'expansion  du  grec,  "source  d'hérésies."  Mais  du  ressentiment  des  humanistes 
contre  les  scolastiques,  contre  les  moines,  il  est  aberrant  de  conclure  qu'ils 
n'étaient  plus  vraiment  chrétiens,  qu'ils  tendaient  à  mettre  l'homme  à  la  place 
de  Dieu.  Au  contraire,  c'est  d'un  point  de  vue  chrétien  que  Pétrarque,  Valla  et 
bien  d'autres  s'en  prennent  aux  scolastiques,  leur  reprochant  de  préférer 
Aristote,  ce  païen,  à  l'Écriture,  la  raison  humaine  à  la  Révélation,  un  homme 
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à  Dieu;  à  l'accusation  portée  contre  le  grec,  ils  rétorquent  par  des  formules  de 
Jérôme,  disant  que  la  source  principale  des  hérésies  est  la  philosophie!  Bref, 
il  faut  pour  éviter  la  confusion  dans  les  pensées  dépouiller  la  notion  d'humanisme 
des  oripeaux  philosophiques  dont  on  a  voulu  la  parer  et  s'en  tenir  au  sens 
précis,  restreint,  du  mot:  "mouvement  né  avec  Pétrarque  qui  exalte  l'étude  et 
l'imitation  des  poètes,  orateurs  et  historiens  antiques  et  s'insurge  contre  le 
despotisme  intellectuel  qu'exercent  dans  les  universités  et  ailleurs  les  moines 
fanatiques  d'Aristote  et  pourtant  ennemis  de  la  littérature  païenne  comme 
dangereuse  pour  la  foi  chrétienne." 

L'admiration  des  humanistes  pour  les  auteurs  anciens  n'a  pas  de  suite 
philosophique,  elle  ne  leur  donne  pas  une  conception  nouvelle  de  l'homme, 
mais  elle  a  une  conséquence  religieuse  considérable:  puisque  des  êtres  tels  que 
Socrate  ou  Cicéron  ont  pu  avoir  une  vie,  une  pensée,  une  morale  si  parfaitement 
conformes  à  l'enseignement  du  Christ,  il  serait  inconcevable  qu'ils  ne  soient 
pas  sauvés.  Le  personnage  du  Convivium  religiosum  parle  des  âmes  saintes  de 
Virgile  et  d'Horace;  ils  étaient  saints  sans  appartenir  à  l'Église,  chrétiens  sans 
avoir  reçu  le  baptême,  sans  avoir  entendu  parler  du  Christ;  ou  pour  le  dire 
autrement,  il  convient  de  distinguer  deux  sens  du  mot  chrétien,  deux  sens  du 
mot  Église:  l'un  institutionnel,  corporel,  l'autre  intérieur  et  spirituel,  le  seul  qui 
importe  vraiment.  Hors  de  l'Église  point  de  salut:  mais  ce  n'est  pas  l'Église  des 
prêtres,  des  sacrements,  du  pontife  romain,  c'est  l'Église  du  Christ  dont  les 
membres  sont  connus  de  Dieu  seul.  "Hors  de  l'Église  point  de  salut"  devient 
un  pléonasme,  puisque  la  véritable  Église  est  constituée  de  ceux  qui  sont 
sauvés.  Cette  conception  dont  Pétrarque  s'approche  quand  il  parle  de  Cicéron 
est  formulée  en  toute  clarté  par  Érasme,  dont  elle  fait  la  grandeur. 

Une  périodisation,  comme  on  dit  de  façon  barbare  (mais  je  ne  vois  pas 
d'autre  mot),  devrait,  en  ce  qui  concerne  l'histoire  des  idées  en  Europe,^^ 
renoncer  au  concept  inconsistant  de  Moyen  Âge,  considérer  la  révolution 
scolastique  du  treizième  siècle  comme  l'événement  le  plus  important  par  ses 
côtés  négatifs  aussi  bien  que  positifs;  l'humanisme  est  une  lente  et  difficile 
revanche  contre  cette  main-mise  qu'il  faut  bien  dire  totalitaire^'^  des  ordres 
religieux  sur  l'université,  dont  une  conséquence  avait  été  l'éviction  des  belles- 
lettres  par  la  philosophie,  des  poètes  par  Aristote.  La  revanche  ne  fut  complète 
que  trois  siècles  plus  tard  quand  fut  créé  l'enseignement  des  Jésuites:  cela 
signifiait  que  les  autorités  catholiques  reconnaissaient  enfm  la  légitimité 
d'étudier  la  littérature  païenne  et  même  de  faire  reposer  sur  elle  toute  la 
formation,  sans  que  cela  mît  en  danger  la  foi .  Quant  à  la  conception  spiritualisée 
de  l'appartenance  à  l'Église,  ne  la  retrouverait-on  pas  aussi  d'une  certaine 
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manière  deux  siècles  plus  tard  dans  l'attitude  des  Jésuites  à  l'égard  des 
croyances  chinoises?  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  l'humanisme,  après  avoir  absorbé  son 
ancien  adversaire,  puisque  la  philosophie  fait  partie  des  études  littéraires,  a 
duré  jusqu'à  nos  jours.  Il  est  maintenant  moribond,  mais  ceci  est  une  autre 
histoire. 

Université  de  Paris  IV  -  Sorbonne 


Notes 

Cet  article  a  d'abord  paru  dans  les  Annales  Latini  Montium  Arvernorum,  le  bulletin  du 
Groupe  d'études  latines  de  l'Université  de  Clermont-Ferrand  (n°  23,  1996,  87-101).  Sa 
forme  est  légèrement  remaniée  ici. 

1.  ". . .  Hélas,  j'en  ai  tant  connu  td'humanistes]!  L'humaniste  radical  (. . .).  L'humaniste  dit  'de 
gauche'  (. . .).  L'écrivain  communiste  (. . .).  L'humaniste  catholique  (. . .).  Ça,  ce  sont  les 
grands  premiers  rôles.  Mais  il  y  en  a  d'autres:  le  philosophe  humaniste,  qui  se  penche  sur 
ses  frères  comme  un  frère  aîné  et  qui  a  le  sens  de  ses  responsabilités;  l'humaniste  qui  aime 
les  hommes  tels  qu'ils  sont,  celui  qui  les  aime  tels  qu'ils  devraient  être  (. . .),  l'humaniste 
joyeux  qui  a  toujours  le  mot  pour  rire,  l'humaniste  sombre,  qu'on  rencontre  souvent  aux 
veillées  funèbres"  {La  nausée,  éd.  1950,  p.  149).  Sartre  prend  ici  le  mot  dans  une  acception 
proche  de  celle  qui  sera  définie  ci-dessous  comme  n°  3.  Après  guerre,  il  prendra  le  mot 
"humanisme"  —  au  sens  n°  2  —  à  son  compte. 

2.  Jean-Claude  Margolin,  L 'humanisme  en  Europe  au  temps  de  la  Renaissance  (Paris,  Presses 
Universitaires  de  France,  Coll.  Que  sais-je?,  1981). 

3.  Après  les  articles  de  Billanovich  voir  celui  de  Rino  Avesani,  "La  professione  dtWumanista 
nel  Cinquecento,"  Italia Medioevale  e  Umanistica,  13(1 970),  205-232.  Parmi  les  nombreuses 
citations  qui  y  figurent,  voici  un  extrait  de  la  Vita  Latina  de  Savonarole,  due  à  un  frère 
anonyme  de  S.  Marco  (1528):  "Dominus  Bartholomeus  Fontius,  magnus  humanista,  in 
tantum  se  convertit,  quod,  relictis  poetis  [c'est-à-dire  les  auteurs  païens],  in  publico  ginnasio 
et  Hieronymi  epistolas  ac  B.  Ambrosium  De  Officiis  publiée  legebat"  (p.  208).  Dans  les 
établissements  de  la  Société  de  Jésus  les  humanistae  sont  les  élèves  de  rang  inférieur  aux 
rhetores  et  supérieurs  aux  grammatici  (p.  227).  À  la  veille  de  la  dernière  guerre,  les  lycéens 
français  ornaient  quelquefois  le  revers  de  leur  veste  d'insignes  en  métal  doré:  un  H,  un  p, 
un  0  selon  la  classe:  seconde  (humanistes),  première  (rhétoriciens),  philosophie;  de  la  6"  à 
la  3^  c'était  les  classes  de  grammaire.  Four  humanitas  pris  en  ce  sens  voir  ci-dessous  les  texte 
de  Valla,  note21. 

4.  L'une  des  oeuvres  importantes  de  l'humanisme  en  Italie  au  quinzième  siècle  est  la 
Cornucopia  de  Perotti,  commentaire  des  Épigrammes  de  Martial. 

5.  Aulu-Gelle  XIII,  XVII,  explique  que  humanitas  est  en  général  l'équivalent  du  grec 
philanthropia,  et  signifie  benivolentiam  erga  omnes  homines promiscam;  mais  certains,  dit- 
il,  lui  donnent  le  même  sens  que  naiôeiav.  eruditionem  institutionemque  in  bonas  artes. 
Dès  l'antiquité  le  même  mot  a  les  acceptions  n"  1  et  n°  3  d'humanisme.  Dans  la  correspondance 
de  Politien  humanitas  et  humanus  ont  le  plus  souvent  le  sens  3. 
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6.  ''Nee  certam  sedem,  nee  propriam  faciem  [.  .  .]  ex  tui  animi  sententia  regenerarC  {De 
hominis  dignitate).  On  sait  que  ce  titre  n'est  pas  de  Pic,  mais  des  éditeurs  de  ses  oeuvres 
complètes  en  1 550.  Le  titre  authentique  était:  Oratio  quaedam  elegantissima;  ce  dernier  mot 
signifie  que  Pic  y  a  adopté  le  style  humanus  et  non  pas  parisien. 

7.  "Nostra  vis  in  animo  et  corpore  sita  est;  animi  imperio,  corporis  seruitio  magis  vtimur; 
alteram  nobis  cum  dis,  alterum  cum  beluis  commune  est"  {De  coni.  Cat.,  I,  2). 

8.  Pour  ce  verbe,  voir  1  Pet.  1,3:  "BenedictusDeus[. . .]  quisecondummagnammisericordiam 
suam  regenerauitnos  in  spem  viuam."  Louis  Valcke  insiste  avec  raison  sur  la  forme  passive 
dans  "Jean  Pic  de  la  Mirandole  (1463-1494):  quatre  ouvrages  récents,"  Dialogue,  XXIV 
(1995),  p.  346.  Cf.  H.  de  Lubac,  Pic  de  la  Mirandole  (Paris,  Aubier-Montaigne,  1974),  pp. 
116-129. 

9.  Tous  deux  figurent  dans  les  Conclusiones.  Dans  saLectura  inlibrum  secundum  sententiarum 
Ildist.  25  Q.  unica:  De  causa  effectiva  actus  volendi  Scot  rejette  les  deux  opinions  extrêmes 
qui  donnent  pour  cause  à  l'acte  de  volonté  soit  l'objet  seul  soit  la  volonté  seule  (=  Henri  de 
Gand)  {Opera  Omnia,  t.  XIX,  Cité  du  Vatican,  1993,  p.  253).  Voir  Gilson,  Gandillac 
{Encyclopaedia  Universalis),  Chevalier  {Histoire  de  la  pensée). 

10.  "De  adscriptis  .  .  .  placitis  disputabit  publice  loannes  Picus  Mirandulanus,  Concordia 
comes;  in  quibus  recitandis  non  Romanae  linguae  nitorem,  sed  celebratissimorum 
Parisiensium  disputatorum  dicendi  genus  est  imitatus,  propterea  quod  eo  nostri  temporis 
philosophi  plerique  omnes  vtuntur"  {Conclusiones  DCCCC).  La  "disputatio"  est  un  acte 
universitaire  qui  confronte  les  tenants  de  thèses  différentes. 

1 1 .  C'est  la  première  des  900  Conclusions,  elle  est  secundum  Albertum:  "Les  espèces  intelligibles 
ne  sont  pas  nécessaires,  et  les  poser  ne  s'accorde  pas  avec  la  pensée  des  bons  péripatéticiens." 

12.  Enumeration  précédant  les  Conc/M5ione5.  Jean  Scot  est  Duns  Scot. 

1 3.  "Perdiderimego,  inquam,  apudThomam,  loannemScotum,  apudAverroem,  apudAlbertum 
meliores  annos,  tantas  vigilias,  quibus  potuerim  in  bonis  litteris  fartasse  nonnihil  esse!" 
(Lettre  à  Barbaro  in  Riccardo  Ricciardi,  La  letteratura  italiana.  Storia  e  testi,  vol.  13, 
Prosatori  latini  del  Quattrocento  par  Eugenio  Garin  [Milan  &  Naples,  1952],  p.  806).  La 
lettre  est  de  1485.  'Tantas"  a  le  sens  de  "tot,"  comme  souvent  alors. 

14.  Humanissimus  est  chez  Aulu-Gelle,  loc.  cit.:  "[bonas  artesj  qui  sinceriter  percupiunt 
adpetuntque,  hi  sunt  vel  maxime  humanissimi." 

1 5.  ""Abiunxerunt philosophi sapientiam  ab  eloquentia;  abiunxerunt  historici,  rhetores,  poetas, 
quod  deflet  Philostratus,  eloquentiam  a  sapientia"  (Lettre  à  Barbaro,  p.  820). 

1 6.  ''Viuere  sine  lingua  possumus,  farte  non  commode;  sed  sine  corde  nullo  modo  possumus. 
Non  est  humanus  qui  sit  insolens  politioris  litteraturae;  non  est  homo  qui  sit  expers 
philosophiae"  (Lettre  à  Barbaro,  p.  820). 

1 7.  Voir  Jean  Paulhan,  A/am,  ou  la  preuve  par  l 'étymologie,  in  Oeuvres  complètes,  t.  III  (Paris, 
Au  Cercle  du  Livre  Précieux),  p.  261  sq. 

1 8.  Ibid. ,  p.  822.  Duns  Scot  est  choisi  parce  que  (redisons-le)  Pic  a  suivi  des  cours  à  la  Sorbonne 
où  régnaient  les  scotistes,  honnis  quelques  années  plus  tard  par  Érasme. 
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19.  L'oeuvre  de  loin  la  plus  considérable  de  Pic  relève  de  l'histoire  de  la  science:  c'est  une 
réfutation  en  XII  livres  de  l'astrologie,  Disputationes  in  Astrologiam,  dédiée  aux  "veritatis 
amatoribus";  la  langue  en  est  assez  technique  pour  n'être  pas  considérée  comme  humana, 
sans  que  pourtant  elle  soit  "scolastique." 

20.  L'un  le  voit  occupé  à  rétablir  le  véritable  Aristote,  l'autre  fait  de  lui  un  "puriste." 

21.  ''De . . .  Cassiodoro  qui  apud  nonnullos  inpretio  est,  nunquam  idesfacio  mentionem,  quia 
cum  regibus  suis  Theodorico  eîAlarico,  quorum  scribafuit,  Gotîhicum  sonaî  et  barbarum" 
(Elegantiae,  IV,  p.  88).  Dans  la  Préface  au  Livre  III  des  Elegantiae  Valla  déplore  que  les 
jurisconsultes  emploient  un  latin  "gothique":  "neque  hoc  dico  vt  iuris  studiososcarpam,  imo 
vt  adhorter potius  persuadeamque  sinestudiis  humanitatis  non  posse  quam  cupiunt  assequi 
facultatem";  pour  la  même  raison  il  critique  ensuite  les  philosophes  "dont  les  livres  ne 
seraient  même  pas  compris  par  les  Goths  et  les  Vandales,"  les  professeurs  de  grammaire  et 
ceux  de  rhétorique  (les  artistae). 

22.  ''Huic  homini  Romano  ostendam  Romane  loqui  nescire"  (Elegantiae,  VI,  35). 

23.  De  libero  arbitrio,  éd.  Jacques  Chomarat  (Paris,  Vrin,  1983),  pp.  47-49,  99-108;  tous  les 
philosophes  sont  en  Enfer;  "Quorum  inprimisfuitArisîoteles,  in  quo  deus  optimus  maximus 
superbiam  ac  temeritatem  cum  ipsius  Aristote  lis,  tum  ceterorum  philosophorum  patefecit 
atque  ideo  damnauif  et  "Religio  Christiana  non  probatione  nititur,  sed  persuasione  quae 
praestantior  est  quam  probatid"  {Elegantiae,  V,  30). 

24.  J.  Chomarat,  "Érasme  et  le  Moyen-Âge,"  Mots  et  coyances,  sous  la  direction  de  Jacques 
Chomarat  (Genève,  Droz,  1995),  p.  [33]. 

25.  "Et,  o  aime  salutiferque  Ihesu,  vere  literarum  omnium  et  ingenii  Deus  ac  largitor,  vere  rex 
glorie  ac  virtutum  domine,  te  nuncflexisn  anime  genibus  supplex  oro,  vt  si  michinon  amplius 
vis  largiri,  hec  saltem  portio  mea  sit,  vt  vir  bonus  sim;  quod,  nisi  te  valde  amempieque  colam, 
esse  non  possum"  {De  sui  ipsius  et  multorum  ignorantia,  in  La  letteratura  italiana,  vol.  7, 
Petrarca  [Milan  &  Naples,  1 955] ,  p.  7 1 4);  Pier  Giorgio  Ricci  traduit:  "re  délia  gloria  verace," 
mais  il  paraît  préférable  de  voir  en  "vere"  une  épithète  de  "rex"  (comme  le  premier  "vere" 
l'était  de  "Deus")  plutôt  qu'un  équivalent  de  "verae." 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  722.  Le  texte  de  Jérôme  dit  "Paul,"  et  non  "le  Christ." 

27.  "His  ipsis  in  libris,  quod  de  diis,  non  de  deo  scribit,  vbu  sese  colligit,  quantis  ingenii  alis 
attollitur,  vt  interdum  non  paganum  philosophum,  sedapostulum  loqui  putes,"  Ibid.,  p.  728. 

28.  Convivium  religiosum.  Opera  Omnia  ASD,  1-3,  254,  710  (Ce  texte  est  de  1522). 

29.  "Omnes  morales .  .  .  non  horretur,"  Op.  cit.,  pp.  744-746. 

30.  Convivium  religiosum,  251,  621-630.  Érasme  s'est-il  inspiré  de  Pétrarque? 

31.  Les  religieux  critiquaient  la  lecture  des  libri  saeculares  en  rappelant  l'accusation  portée 
contre  Jérôme:  "Ciceronianus  es,  non  Christianus"  {Epist.  22,  30);  "Sed  cum  Hieronymus 
quod  Ciceronianus  est  repraehenditur,  id  repraehenditur  quod  studiosus  eloquentiae  esset. 
Ideoque  damnati  et  repulsi  intelliguntur,  qui  comparandae  eloquentiae  gratia  lectitantur" 
(Valla,  Eleg.,  IV,  Praefatio). 
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32.  On  "démontrerait"  de  même  que  \a  police  \Qut  policer  les  hommes.  Cf.  note  16. 

33.  Pomponazzi,  De  Fato,  I,  III,  26,  éd.  Lemay  (Lugano,  Thesaurus  Mundi,  1957). 

34.  J.-  C.  Margolin,  Op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

35.  Par  exemple  le  Dominicain  Dominici  dans  sa  Lucula  noctis  (1405). 

36.  Paolo  Giovio,  Vita  Hadriani  Sexti,  p.  144,  cité  par  Haig  Gaisser,  Catullus  and  his 
Renaissance  Readers  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1993),  p.  352,  note  125. 

37.  On  considère  habituellement  comme  caractéristique  de  la  "nouvelle  vision  du  monde" 
apparue  au  seizième  siècle  le  système  de  Copernic;  du  treizième  au  quinzième  siècle, 
l'homme  était  au  centre  du  monde  (encore  chez  Pic,  voir  n.  6:  "Medium  te  mundi  posui"); 
la  pensée  moderne  lui  ôte  donc  ce  privilège,  encore  plus  qu'elle  reconnaît  l'étendue  illimitée 
de  l'univers.  Cela  va  évidemment  à  rencontre  de  la  prétendue  visée  de  l'humanisme:  faire 
"de  l'homme  le  centre  et  le  maître  du  monde." 

38.  Les  Dominicains  en  tout  cas  avaient  été  créés  pour  faire  la  chasse  à  tout  ce  qui  pouvait 
sembler  une  menace  contre  l'orthodoxie.  Sur  le  retour  des  belles-lettres  voir  Etienne  Gilson, 
La  philosophie  au  Moyen  Âge,  vol.  2  (Paris,  Payot,  1962),  ch.  X.  On  trouvera  une  critique 
de  la  notion  de  Moyen  Âge  dans  l'ouvrage  signalé,  note  24.  Je  remercie  vivement  L. 
Kolakowski  d'avoir  attiré  sur  lui  l'attention  (Times  Literary  Supplement,  1  dec.  1995). 
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William  Empson.  Essays  on  Renaissance  Literature.  Volume  One:  Donne  and 
the  New  Philosophy.  Ed.  John  Haffenden.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1993.  Pp.  xvi,  296. 

"Easy  grace,"  William  Empson  wrote  of  one  of  John  Donne's  love  poems,  "takes  a  lot 
of  struggle. .  ."(p.  173).  He  might  have  added,  "So  also  does  attentive  critical  reading." 

Struggle,  in  the  first  instance,  with  other  critics  whose  refusal  to  contextualize 
their  readings  beyond  quite  narrow  limits  permits  a  reimposition  of  orthodox  pieties 
upon  canonical  texts  that  demand  a  much  fuller  range  of  responses;  and  struggle,  as 
well,  with  textual  critics  and  editors  whose  masking  of  ideological  prejudice  as 
bibliographical  principle  lends  further  authority  to  the  effacing  of  textual  and  historical 
complexities. 

As  John  Haffenden  testifies,  the  easy  grace  of  Empson' s  essays  on  Donne — their 
casually  elegant  turns  of  phrase,  the  manner  in  which  a  seemingly  inconsequential 
accumulation  of  perceptions  is  suddenly  revealed  as  adding  up  to  an  argument  of 
almost  syllogistic  rigour  —  was  the  result  of  sustained  hard  labour,  of  pushing  his 
thoughts,  in  many  cases,  through  a  dozen  or  more  revisions.  If  the  process  by  which 
Empson  composed  these  essays  was  ceaselessly  iterative,  their  cumulative  impact  is 
also,  in  another  sense,  iterative.  Although  the  essays  gathered  here  date  from  1949  to 
the  last  decade  of  Empson' s  life  (he  died  in  1984),  they  are  recurrently  concerned  with 
defining  ever  more  clearly  his  reasons  for  resisting  the  dominant  tendencies  of  mid- 
to  late-twentieth-century  criticism  and  textual  criticism  of  Donne. 

Empson  was  determined  to  break  what  in  his  1974  Clark  Lectures  he  called  "the 
iron  rule  of  T.  S.  Eliot  men"  —  those  who  followed  Eliot  in  insisting  that  Donne  was 
"no  sceptic"  (I,  4).  He  was  equally  opposed  to  Allen  Tate's  claim  that  Donne  "knew 
nothing  ...  of  the  later  open  conflict  between  the  two  world-views,  science  and 
religion"  (p.  5),  to  Rosemund  Tuve's  reduction  of  Donne's  astronomical  conceits  to 
a  catalogue  of  tropes  ("rather  like,"  as  Empson  says,  "spare  parts  of  machinery"  [p.  6]), 
to  Frank  Kermode's  view  that  the  "new  philosophy"  serves  in  Donne's  love  poems 
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merely  to  illustrate  attitudes  that  have  no  bearing  on  what  he  might  have  thought  or 
believed  outside  the  realm  of  fiction,  and  to  John  Carey's  interpretation  of  the  love 
poetry  as  "almost  pathological"  in  its  "urge  to  impose  power"  (p.  1 1).  And  in  two  of 
the  most  closely-argued  essays  in  this  volume,  Empson  takes  issue  with  the  manner  in 
which  Helen  Gardner's  editorial  work  on  Donne  filtered  the  poems  through  the 
distorting  screen  of  her  own  pious  orthodoxy. 

Empson' s  consistent  position  was  that  Donne  was  well  aware  of  the  radical 
implications  of  the  theories  of  Copernicus  and  of  Giordano  Bruno,  and  that  this 
awareness  is  evident  in  his  willingness  to  confer  the  attributes  of  the  Logos  on  mere 
mortals,  in  his  representations  of  lovers  as  having  entered  a  condition  in  which  (like 
the  putative  inhabitants  of  other  worlds)  they  are  "beyond  the  claims  of  church  and 
state"  (p.  138),  and  in  his  eroticizing  of  religious  language  so  that,  "instead  of 
dignifying  the  individual  by  comparison  to  the  public  institution,  he  treats  the 
institution  as  only  a  pallid  imitation  of  the  individual"  (p.  24).  In  these  respects,  as  John 
Haffenden  puts  it  in  his  excellent  introduction  to  this  book,  Empson  maintained  that 
Donne's  best  poems,  "far  from  being  the  fruits  of  waggishness  ...  are  seriously 
sceptical,  rebellious,  and  indeed  revolutionary"  (p.  2). 

Empson' s  reward  for  taking  these  positions  was  to  be  treated  by  most  other  critics 
either  with  silence  or  else  with  the  dismissive  contempt  expressed  by  John  Carey  in  a 
passing  swipe  at  what  he  called  Empson's  "loopy  seizures"  (p.  1).  In  a  letter  written 
in  1973,  Empson  plaintively  asked,  "Why  will  nobody  believe  a  word  I  say  about 
Donne?  The  argument  about  the  Songs  and  Sonnets  looks  to  me  so  clear,  and  it  does 
not  get  refuted,  only  treated  with  silent  passive  depression. . ."  (p.  58).  Recent  studies 
of  the  ideological  orientations  of  the  academic  institution  of  criticism  like  Michael 
Bristol's  America's  Shakespeare,  Shakespeare's  America  may  suggest  that  we  are 
beginning  to  feel  a  need  to  respond  to  questions  of  this  kind,  at  least  when  they  are 
posed  by  critics  of  such  obvious  distinction. 

I  believe  that  this  book  has  an  importance  far  beyond  its  undoubted  value  to 
Donne  scholars.  Given  Empson's  importance  as  an  exemplary  close  reader  of  literary 
texts,  and  in  that  sense  a  precursor  of  the  New  Criticism,  these  essays  may  help  to 
remind  historians  of  literary  scholarship  that  the  link  forged  by  that  movement  between 
close  reading  and  socio-cultural  conservatism  and  moral  stodginess  was  a  contingent 
rather  than  a  necessary  one.  Moreover,  practitioners  of  textual  criticism  can  benefit 
from  the  example  of  Empson's  incisive  critiques  of  Helen  Gardner's  editorial  work. 
Like  A.  E.  Housman  two  generations  earlier,  Empson  entertains  the  reader  with  flashes 
of  corruscating  wit  —  as  when  he  allows  that  Donne's  editor  "has  some  skill ...  in 
imitating  Donne  at  his  worst,  when  he  is  struggling  to  obscure  the  obvious"  (p.  138), 
or  tweaks  her  for  "breaking  one  of  the  rules  of  scholarly  editors  —  the  final  text 
authorized  by  a  poet  must  be  printed,  even  if  he  changed  the  original  draft  under  threat 
of  torture"  (p.  1 65).  But  he  is  more  interesting  for  his  skill  in  conjecturally  reconstruct- 
ing the  processes  through  which  manuscript  variants  may  have  arisen.  Empson  can  at 
times  be  faulted  for  too  confidently  conflating  his  own  habits  of  mind  with  those  of 
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Donne.  However,  his  insistence  on  an  alert  contextualizing  of  the  concerns  evident  in 
the  primary  texts,  in  relation  especially  to  the  institutions  and  the  ideological  forces 
that  can  plausibly  be  said  to  have  shaped  the  paths  of  textual  transmission,  seems  to 
me  exemplary. 

John  Haffenden' s  editorial  documentation  is  unfailingly  helpful,  and  his  substan- 
tial introduction  is  particularly  useful  in  demonstrating  the  extent  to  which  subsequent 
scholarship  has  confirmed  Empson'  s  view  of  the  radical  implications  of  Donne' s  early 
poetry.  Even  one  of  Empson's  most  outré  suggestions  —  that  of  an  analogy  between 
ideas  expressed  in  Donne's  love  poetry  and  the  heresies  of  religious  radicals  like  the 
Family  of  Love  —  can  draw  support  from  the  work  of  scholars  like  Nigel  Smith. 
Haffenden  remarks  that  Donne  need  have  gone  no  further  than  Giordano  Bruno  for 
access  to  such  heresies.  But  as  is  being  increasingly  recognized,  the  Hermetic  currents 
upon  which  Bruno  drew  had  a  pronounced  impact  upon  sixteenth-century  religious 
radicalism,  from  Caspar  Schwenkfeld  in  the  1520s  to  Servetus  at  mid-century  and 
Valentin  Weigel  a  decade  or  two  later. 

Empson's  work  on  Donne  has,  finally,  a  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  astringency 
that  I  find  invigorating.  In  "Rescuing  Donne,"  first  published  in  1972,  he  writes: 

I  am  anxious  not  to  give  too  feeble  an  impression  of  the  loathing  with  which 
I  regard  the  present  image  of  [Donne].  The  habitual  mean-mindedness  of 
modern  academic  criticism,  its  moral  emptiness  combined  with  incessant 
moral  nagging,  its  scrubbed  prison-like  isolation,  are  particularly  misleading 
in  the  case  of  Donne;  in  fact,  we  are  the  ones  who  need  rescuing,  not  the  poet 
(p.  159). 

It  might  be  comforting  to  read  this  as  an  attack  upon  a  kind  of  criticism  that  has  been 
happily  superseded.  I  would  prefer  to  take  these  words  as  a  warning  againsts  habits  of 
mind  that  remain  a  permanent  temptation. 

MICHAEL  KEEPER,  University  ofGuelph 
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Yvonne  LeBlanc.  Va  Lettre  Va.  The  French  Verse  Epistle  (1400-1550). 
Birmingham,  AL,  Summa  Publications,  1995.  Pp.  264. 

S'il  est  vrai,  comme  l'avance  F.-J.  Schmale  dans  l'article  "Brief  du  Lexicon fUr 
Mittelalter{\9S3,  col.  656),  que  l'histoire  du  genre  épistolaire  médiéval  reste  encore 
à  faire,  l'étude  d'Yvonne  LeBlanc  arrive  à  point  nommé  pour  combler  une  partie  de 
cette  lacune.  Envisageant  ce  genre  protéiforme  qu'a  été  "l'épître  en  vers"  pendant  le 
période  charnière  de  1400  à  1 550,  l'ouvrage  nous  offre  un  vaste  panorama  de  l'écriture 
épistolaire  versifiée,  telle  qu'elle  a  été  pratiquée  par  la  plupart  des  poètes  et 
"rhétoriqueurs,"  au  crépuscule  du  Moyen  Âge  et  à  l'aube  de  la  Renaissance  française. 
Les  grands  axes  de  la  recherche  sont  définis  par  l'introduction:  poids  des  contingences 
sociales,  distinction  entre  poètes  "professionnels"  et  "amateurs,"  interférence  entre 
prose  et  poésie,  multiplicité  thématique  sont  les  éléments  qui  caractérisent  la  poésie 
lyrique  de  l'époque  et  dont  on  peut  s'attendre  à  ce  qu'ils  marquent  aussi  le  discours 
épistolaire  de  la  période  considérée. 

Le  titre  Va  Lettre  Va  est  un  emprunt  à  1  '  envoi  final  d' une  Epistre  familière  de  Jean 
Bouchet  (n.  27,  p.  224!)  et  il  indique  au  lecteur  la  perspective  qu'adopte  le  premier 
chapitre,  consacré  aux  épistolèmes  hérités  des  Artes dictaminis  médiévaux  (salutation, 
congé,  suscription,  souscription,  requête,  indications  onomastiques,  locales  et 
temporelles),  ainsi  qu'aux  marques  épistolaires  plus  proprement  intra-textuelles. 
Grâce  à  ces  éléments,  r"épître  en  vers"  acquiert  une  individualité  propre  qui  la  libère 
progressivement  du  carcan  des  "formes  fixes"  avec  lesquelles  elle  rivalise  pourtant 
peu  à  peu  (pp.  104-105).  Les  citations  textuelles  qui  concrétisent  cette  première 
approche  sont  tirées  d'un  corpus  littéraire  que  le  lecteur  découvrira  plus  en  détail  au 
cours  des  chapitres  suivants:  Eustache  Deschamps,  Christine  de  Pizan,  Charles 
d'Orléans  et  François  Villon,  au  chapitre  II;  A  leur  suite,  les  Rhétoriqueurs  du 
quinzième  siècle:  Chastellain,  Castel,  Robertet,  Baude,  Molinet;  au  chapitre  III,  les 
Rhétoriqueurs  du  seizième  siècle:  d'Auton,  Lemaire  de  Belges,  Crétin,  Jean  Marot, 
Clément  Marot,  enfin,  dans  les  deux  derniers  chapitres. 

À  partir  du  chapitre  II,  l'auteur  suit  une  visée  pédagogique  qui  ambitionne 
exclusivement  une  mise  en  ordre  du  matériau  littéraire.  Adoptant  une  perspective 
délibérément  chronologique  (p.  60),  les  chapitres  I  à  IV  passent  successivement  en 
revue  les  "épîtres  en  vers"  les  plus  marquantes  des  auteurs  précités,  à  raison  d'un  texte 
par  auteur,  quand  il  s'agit  des  Rhétoriqueurs  du  seizième  siècle  (pp.  113-120). 
Confronté  au  résumé  monotone  du  contenu  d' épîtres  dont  les  factures  métriques  se 
réduisent  progressivement  à  un  seul  type  de  vers,  le  décasyllabe  à  rimes  plates,  le 
lecteur  n'en  appréciera  que  plus  les  citations  empruntées  à  ces  textes  inédits  qu'  Yvonne 
LeBlanc  a  consultés  dans  le  fonds  français  des  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliothèque 
Nationale:  l'amusante  requête  de  Jean  Castel  à  Charles  de  Gaucourt,  seigneur  de 
Châteaubrun  (p.  90);  V Epistre  du  preux  Hector  transmise  au  roy  Lois  XII'  de  Jean 
d'Auton  (pp.  1 13-1  \^)\y  Epistre  envers  sur  la  naissance  du  Duc  d'Orléans  fils  du  Roy 
François  1er,  anonyme  (p.  161).  Sa  curiosité  sera  attisée  par  la  mention  de  deux 
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oeuvres  qui  attendent  toujours  une  réédition:  les  Epistres  Vénériennes  de  l'Esclave 
Fortuné  (1532)  et  les  Contrepistres  d'Ovide  (1546)  de  Michel  d'Amboise.  Enfin,  il 
saura  gré  à  l'auteur  d'avoir  utilisé,  pour  son  sous-chapitre  "Jean  Picard  and  His  Circle 
of  Correspondents,"  le  ms.  1701  de  la  Bibliothèque  Nationale  (f.  fr.),  parallèlement  à 
l'édition  Schnéegans  des  Epistres  du  bailli  d'Etelan  (1921). 

Sans  nul  doute,  le  principe  anthologique  adopté  par  l'ouvrage  fait  entrave  à  une 
réflexion  poussée.  À  la  fois  catalogue  raisonné  et  manuel  (mais  dépourvu,  à  la 
différence  de  ceux-ci,  des  subdivisions  commodes  et  des  marques  typographiques  qui 
faciliteraient  sa  consultation),  ce  volume  ne  tend  guère  à  élucider  le  problème  des 
rapports  complexes  entre  épître  en  prose  et  épître  en  vers,  épistolier  et  auteur 
épistolaire,  situation  réelle  ou  fictive  du  message  transmis  par  un  destinateur  à  un 
destinataire,  aspect  fonctionnel  ou  ludique  du  recours  aux  épistolèmes  donnés,  malgré 
les  amorces  prometteuses  des  pages  330-358  et  la  place  particulière  réservée  au  genre 
de  r  épître  amoureuse  dans  le  dernier  chapitre.  La  réflexion  menée  sur  les  oeuvres  de 
Christine  de  Pizan,  François  Villon  et  Clément  Marot  reste  très  souvent  en  deçà  des 
résultats  acquis  ces  dernières  années  par  la  critique  (le  handicap  majeur  d'Yvonne 
LeBlanc  ayant  été,  semble-t-il,  l'impossibilité  de  prendre  en  considération  les  études  de 
langues  allemande  et  italienne).  Enfin,  en  dehors  d'une  mention  rapide  de  Fausto 
Andrelini  (p.  108),  il  n'est  fait  allusion  ni  à  la  culture  épistolaire  du  Quattrocento,  ni  aux 
sources  néo-latines  en  rapport  avec  l'épistolarité  versifiée,  références  que  l'on  aurait  été 
en  droit  d'attendre  dans  un  ouvrage  consacré  à  la  période  1400  à  1550  (par  exemple,  la 
Grammatica  de  Niccolô  Perotti  [  1 473] ,  ou  le  Dg  conscribendis  epistolis  d' Érasme  [  1 498 , 
publié  en  1 522]).  Cette  réduction  de  perspective  aboutit  parfois  à  un  débat  en  porte-à-faux, 
dans  le  tout  dernier  chapitre  notamment,  où  l' auteur  aborde  les  distinctions  terminologiques 
entre  épître  et  élégie,  sans  prendre  en  compte  les  présupposés  de  la  culture  classico- 
érasmienne  et  italianisante  dont  Clément  Marot  se  veut  tributaire. 

D'autres  aspects,  en  revanche,  sont  bien  mis  en  valeur.  Ainsi  l'étude  souligne 
avec  justesse  l'impact  du  contexte  socio-historique  sur  l'épistolarité  versifiée  —  un 
aspect  qui  donne  son  unité  au  chapitre  III  ("Social  Context  and  the  Epistolarity  Practice 
at  the  Turn  of  the  Sixteenth  Century").  Au-delà  des  contraintes  du  système  de  mécénat, 
la  pratique  épistolaire  de  la  période  se  distingue  par  sa  volonté  d'exalter  la  monarchie, 
ses  mythes  fondateurs  et  ses  exploits  du  jour  (pp.  1 10-127).  Au  plan  de  la  sodalitas  (à 
la  fois  médiévale  et  humaniste)  dont  témoignent  les  correspondances,  versifiées  ou 
non,  des  Rhétoriqueurs,  les  recherches  d'Yvonne  LeBlanc  confirment  pleinement  les 
vues  émises  naguère  par  Paul  Zumthor.  Enfin,  la  seconde  partie  du  chapitre  IV, 
consacrée  à  Marot,  et  que  l' auteur  a  intitulée  "The  Effects  of  Shortened  Line  on  Theme 
and  Voice,"  met  judicieusement  en  avant  une  propriété  bien  particulière  de  l' octosyllabe: 
celle  de  mimer  le  discours  enfantin  (pp.  160-162).  Ainsi  s'expliquerait  le  recours  à  une 
telle  facture  métrique  dans  les  épîtres  en  vers  écrites  par  personne  interposée,  au  nom 
d'enfants  royaux  {Pour  la  petite  princesse  de  Navarre,  ou  Epistre  de  M.  le  Dauphin 
François,  dues  respectivement  à  la  plume  de  Marot  et  de  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais). 
Quant  au  sous-genre  de  l' épître  amoureuse  dont  l'auteur  rappelle  la  double  origine  et 
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les  filières  de  transmission  (tradition  du  salut  d'Amour,  impact  de  la  traduction 
française  des  Héroïdes  par  Octovien  de  Saint-Gelais,  rhétorique  héroïdienne  du 
recueil  fondateur  d'Ovide  [pp.  171-176]),  il  n'est  pas  forcément  à  l'abri  des  contin- 
gences socio-historiques  évoquées  précédemment.  Dans  les  Epîtres  de  l'Amant  Vert 
de  Lemaire  de  Belges  —  des  textes  apparemment  aussi  ludiques  que  certaines  épîtres 
en  vers  de  François  V  (p.  201)  — ,  c'est  justement  le  recours  ironique  à  une  fictivité 
ludique  qui  permet  l' intrusion  de  l' élément  autobiographique  dans  l' épistolarité.  Principe 
que  Clément  Marot  fera,  par  la  suite,  systématiquement  sien  (pp.  157-159).  Ainsi,  tandis 
que  l'élégie  se  dépossède  peu  à  peu  de  ses  marques  épistolaires,  l'épître  en  vers  s'ouvre 
à  l'autobiographie  et  se  transforme  en  un  genre  de  plus  en  plus  circonscrit,  grâce  à  quoi 
elle  pourra  acquérir  un  statut  définitif  au  siècle  suivant  (pp.  218-220). 

Dans  la  mesure  oij  l'étude  d'Yvonne  LeBlanc  représente  la  première  vue 
d'ensemble  sur  l' épistolarité  versifiée  des  années  1400  à  1550,  elle  pourra  servir  de 
point  de  départ  à  des  recherches  ultérieures  plus  affinées.  Le  large  éventail  de  textes 
auxquels  se  réfère  le  volume,  l'exactitude  des  annotations,  de  la  bibliographie  et  de 
1  '  index,  tout  ceci  contribue  à  faire  de  cet  ouvrage  un  outil  de  travail  dont  la  lecture  facile 
devrait  pouvoir  rendre  des  services  aux  quinziémistes  et  seiziémistes  désireux  de 
s'initier  à  une  thématique  nouvelle,  en  marges  des  sentiers  génériques  rebattus. 

VIVIANE  MELLINGHOFF-BOURGERIE,  Ruhr-Universitàt  Bochum 


Claire  Farago,  éd.  Reframing  the  Renaissance:  Visual  Culture  in  Europe  and 
Latin  America  1450-1650.  New  Haven  &  London:  Yale  University  Press, 
1995. 

This  remarkably  handsome  volume  might  appear  to  be  an  upscale  coffee-table  book. 
The  browser's  eye  is  caught  by  the  real  hair  framing  the  pale  bloodied  face  of  Christ 
crucified;  by  the  fantastic  coral,  gold,  silver  and  gemstone  ornamentation  of  a 
Seychelles  nut  crowning  a  cabinet;  by  the  intertwined  sculptures  of  exotic  and 
domestic  beasts  in  a  Medici  grotto;  by  the  brilliant  and  strange  images  of  gods  in 
Mexican  manuscripts.  But  the  scholarly  texts  of  the  accompanying  essays  provide  a 
feast  for  the  mind  as  well. 

The  anthology  seeks  to  reposition  the  history  of  Italian  Renaissance  art  by  re- 
examining the  Eurocentric  focus  of  art  theory  in  both  modern  studies  and  Renaissance 
treatises,  by  exploring  early  collecting  practices  as  indicators  of  cultural  exchange,  and 
by  studying  "the  asymmetrical  process  of  cultural  exchange"  in  specific  instances  of 
"culturally  hybrid  images"  (p.  2).  The  editor  points  out  that  the  title  evokes  the  admired 
model.  Rewriting  the  Renaissance:  The  Discourses  of  Sexual  Difference  in  Early 
Modern  Europe,  edited  by  Margaret  Ferguson,  Maureen  Quilligan,  and  Nancy  Vickers 
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(Chicago,  1986),  claiming  that  ''Reframing  the  Renaissance  also  represents  a  collec- 
tive effort  to  bridge  generational,  disciplinary,  and  methodological  distances"  (p.  20). 

The  first  of  the  four  parts,  "New  Problems,  New  Paradigms:  Revising  the 
Humanist  Model,"  offers  three  essays.  Anthony  Cutler,  taking  his  point  of  departure 
from  Lévi-Strauss' s  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  distance  and  his  title  "The  Pathos 
of  Distance"  from  Aron  Gurevich's  Historical  Anthropology  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(Cambridge,  1992),  considers  ways  in  which  both  modern  and  Renaissance  viewers 
have  tried  to  make  Byzantine  art  conform  to  preconceived  and  inappropriate  models. 
Thomas  DaCosta  Kaufman  shows  how  nationalist  preconceptions  have  affected  the 
interpretation  of  Italian  influence  in  the  sculpture  of  the  "Northern  Renaissance." 
Claire  Farago,  taking  her  tide  "Vision  Itself  has  its  History"  from  Wolfflin'  s  Principles 
of  Art  History,  argues  that  modern  art  historiography  has  suffered  from  a  concentration 
on  "the  formal  features  of  theory  at  the  expense  of  the  cultural  circumstances  out  of 
which  accounts  of  artistic  change  have  emerged"  (p.  67). 

The  second  part,  "Renaissance  Theories  of  the  Image,"  contains  five  essays.  Janis 
Bell  draws  on  Renaissance  treatises  by  such  writers  as  Bellori,  Zaccolini,  and 
Gagliardi  to  support  her  argument  that  a  prevailing  view  of  Raphael's  "classicism" 
gives  insufficient  weight  to  his  "scientific"  mastery  of  optics.  By  examining  the 
motivations  of  the  Franciscans  who  constructed  the  "Holy  Mountain"  at  Varallo  and 
the  responses  of  the  pilgrims  who  visited  it,  Alessandro  Nova  questions  notions  of 
"popular"  art  and  divisions  between  viewers  of  different  classes.  Pamela  M.  Jones 
explores  the  ideological  bases  of  Gabriele  Vd\Qoi\ï  s  Discourse  on  Sacred  and  Profane 
Images  (1582)  to  show  how  his  episcopal,  post-Tridentine  "world  view  has  philo- 
sophical and  sociological  implications  of  fundamental  importance  for  .  .  .  the 
encounter  between  the  'Old  and  New  Worlds.'"  (p.  127).  Pauline  Moffitt  Watts  draws 
on  historical  and  literary  texts  showing  the  use  of  ritualized  gesture  in  communicating 
Christian  doctrine  and  attitudes  in  sixteenth-century  Mexico,  while  Thomas  Cummins 
examines  the  place  of  pictorial  representations  in  cross-cultural  communication  in  the 
areas  of  law,  religion,  and  history. 

The  three  essays  of  the  third  part,  "Early  Collecting  Practices,"  describe  a  wealth 
of  exotic  artifacts  and  derive  rich  meanings  from  them.  Martin  Kemp  ranges  from 
detailed  examination  of  the  seventeenth-century  Still  Life  of  the  Paston  (Yarmouth) 
Collection  through  engravings,  architectural  details,  dishes,  light  fixtures,  and  other 
household  items  that  combine  the  "artificial"  and  the  "natural"  (for  example,  table 
ornaments  made  of  coral,  metal,  and  fossilized  teeth)  to  argue  that  "objects  in  this 
category  of  the  'applied  arts'  are  'cultural  migrators'  of  the  most  peripatetic  kind,"  and 
that  "a  complex  fluidity,  ambiguity,  and  diversity  of  meaning  characterizes  the 
viewing  of  such  items"  (p.  179)  in  the  Renaissance.  In  a  wide-ranging  essay  centred 
on  the  Medici  sculpted  menagerie  in  the  Grotto  at  Castello,  Claudia  Lazzaro  sets  out 
"how  collections  of  both  living  animals  and  images  of  them,"  and  the  uses  to  which 
these  were  put,  illuminate  "contemporary  notions  of  civilization  and  culture,"  serve  to 
demonstrate  "human  power  and  magnificence,"  and  show  the  influence  of  classical 
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antiquity  in  "providing  models  for  the  paradigms  of  nature  and  culture"  (p.  1 97).  Eloise 
Quinones  Keber  concentrates  on  two  Vatican  manuscripts,  one  a  preconquest  Mexican 
pictorial  screenfold  and  the  other  a  colonial  sixteenth-century  bound  volume  combin- 
ing Aztec  images  with  an  Italian  commentary,  in  order  to  meditate  on  cultural 
differences  in  communicating  and  receiving  information,  and  on  new  ways  "of 
thinking  about  the  content  of  a  culture"  (p.  241). 

The  fourth  part,  "Mediating  Images:  Developing  an  Intercultural  Perspective," 
contains  three  essays  which  consider  how  specific  images  have  been  modified  and 
developed  by  intercultural  contact.  Cecelia  F.  Klein  investigates  "the  impact  of  the 
medieval  and  Renaissance  motif  of  'Wild  Woman'  on  Central  Mexican  representa- 
tions of  the  Aztec  goddess  Cihuacoad"  (p.  246).  Dana  Leibsohn  considers  what  the 
changing  use  of  three  signs  —  the  hill  glyph,  the  church,  and  the  grid — on  indigenous 
maps  of  New  Spain  can  tell  us  about  "the  politics  of  colonization  and  cartography"  (p. 
267).  Jonathan  B.  Reiss  presents  "the  Christian  Encounter  with  the  Infidel"  (p.  283) 
by  detailing  how  the  portrayal  of  one  individual  in  Luca  Signorelli's  /?M/e  of  Antichrist 
demonizes  the  "usurious,  composite  figure  of  Jew  and  Moor"  (p.  291),  in  accordance 
with  such  texts  as  Vincent  Ferrer's  sermons  on  the  Antichrist  (late  1300s  to  early 
1400s)  and  Annio  da  Viterbo's  late  fifteenth-century  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse 
(p.  289). 

W.  J.  T.  Mitchell's  epilogue  draws  together  some  of  the  anthology's  preoccupa- 
tions with  redefining  the  theoretical  orientation  of  art  historiography,  and  with  the 
effects  of  the  interpénétration  of  cultures.  Asserting  that  "cultures  never  meet  except 
in  concrete  encounters,  doubly  imbricated  experiences  of  'self-other'  relations"  (p. 
292),  he  analyzes  similar  recognition  scenes  as  treated  by  Panofsky  and  by  Althusser 
in  order  to  play  with  the  im/possibility  of  resolving  the  impasse  between  iconology  and 
ideology  as  ways  of  perceiving  and  knowing.  Informative  notes,  an  extensive 
bibliography,  and  a  useful  index  complete  the  volume. 

Some  of  the  theoretical  concerns  of  the  anthology  may  seem  over-familiar  to 
readers  of  literary  criticism  of  the  last  1 5  or  20  years,  but  the  effort  to  shift  the  viewpoint 
and  to  question  the  canon  in  art  history  has  resulted  in  fresh  presentations  of  diverse 
visual  cultures.  The  delighted  engagement  of  the  authors  invites  general  readers  and 
scholars  to  see  anew,  to  understand  in  different  contexts,  to  speculate  and  to  explore. 

JUDITH  M.  KENNEDY,  St.  Thomas  University 
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Jill  Kraye,  ed.  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Renaissance  Humanism.  Cam- 
bridge and  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1996.  Pp.  xviii,  320. 

This  new  addition  to  the  Cambridge  Companions  to  Literature  series  consists  of  14 
essays  by  British  and  American  specialists  in  the  field.  One  of  the  major  aims  of  the 
collection,  as  the  ediror,  Jill  Kraye,  makes  clear  in  her  introduction,  is  to  provide  an 
English-speaking  readership  with  accessible  discussions  of  some  of  the  major  issues 
of  Renaissance  humanism. 

The  book  achieves  this  aim  admirably.  Both  the  editor  and  the  authors  have 
clearly  gone  to  great  trouble  to  ensure  that  no  prior  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
is  assumed.  No  technical  term  goes  unexplained  ("Canon  Law"  is  explained  on  p.  5), 
no  Latin  phrase  or  book  title  is  left  untranslated.  Particularly  helpful  in  this  respect  is 
Nicholas  Mann's  essay  on  the  origins  of  humanism,  which  covers  the  ground  from  the 
Carolingians  to  the  mid-fourteenth  century,  concisely  but  thoroughly. 

Yet  although  this  book  is  aimed  at  the  non-specialist,  and  the  authors  have  in 
consequence  striven  for  concision  and  clarity,  the  chances  are  that  there  are  very  few 
readers  who  will  not  find  something  new  in  this  collection,  or  will  not  be  grateful  to 
the  authors  at  some  point  for  their  condescension.  For  a  second  major  aim  outlined  by 
the  editor  is  to  counter  the  view  that  Renaissance  humanism  was  concerned  solely  wit 
the  details  of  the  reconstruction,  editing,  imitation  and  teaching  of  classical  Latin  and 
Greek  texts  (p.  xv).  These  aspects  are  very  thoroughly  dealt  with  in  essays  by  Michael 
Reeve,  Martin  Davies,  Kristian  Jensen,  and  Peter  Mack,  but  the  net  is  spread  much 
wider.  Alistair  Hamilton  and  James  Hankins  discuss  the  contribution  of  humanism  to 
the  development  of  biblical  studies  and  political  thought  respectively,  Martin 
McLaughlin  its  impact  on  Italian  vernacular  literature.  Charles  Hope  and  Elizabeth 
McGrath  explore  the  connection  between  humanism  and  the  other  central  phenom- 
enon of  the  Renaissance,  the  dynamic  change  in  the  visual  arts.  Kraye' s  own 
contribution  makes  clear  the  different  approaches  to  classical  philosophy  adopted  by 
humanists,  with  their  philological  concerns,  and  the  professional  philosophers,  who 
still  valued  the  works  of  medieval  scolasticism. 

Moreover,  a  concentration  solely  on  the  customary  period  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  is  also  avoided.  Anthony  Grafton 
examines  the  belief  that  humanism  died  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  face 
of  the  new  science.  Separate  contributions  from  Clare  Carroll  and  Joseph  Loewenstein 
cover  humanism  and  English  literature  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

A  book  like  this  which  aims  to  give  an  overview,  especially  one  composed  of  the 
contributions  of  14  different  specialists,  is  bound  to  have  its  omissions.  The  present 
reviewer  would  certainly  have  liked  to  have  seen  rather  more  on  the  Byzantine 
background  to  the  rediscovery  of  classical  Greek  literature  in  Italy.  After  all,  reading, 
appreciating,  and  imitating  the  writings  of  antiquity,  and  occasionally  producing 
scholars  who  were  by  all  intents  and  purposes  humanists,  was  something  which  the 
Byzantines  had  been  doing  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  outstanding  Byzantine  humanist 
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of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  Platonist  George  Gemistus  Plethon,  sadly  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  essays.  It  is  true  that  Plethon's  own  impact  on  Itahan 
humanism  was  limited.  His  stay  in  Florence  in  1438-1439  was  brief,  and  since  he  was 
unable  to  speak  or  write  Latin  his  exposition  of  Plato's  philosophy  had  much  less 
impact  than  that  of  Bessarion  or  Marsilio  Ficino.  Yet  his  teaching  at  Mistra  in  the 
Péloponnèse  had  an  indirect  influence  on  the  development  of  Platonic  studies  in  Italy. 
Several  of  his  pupils  were  later  to  be  found  in  Bessarion' s  Academy  in  Rome, 
including,  of  course,  Bessarion  himself.  The  sometimes  acrimonious  debate  con- 
ducted there  on  the  relative  merits  of  Plato  and  Aristode  ultimately  resulted  in 
Bessarion' s  In  Calumniatorem  Platonis,  a  work  which  went  a  long  way  to  making  the 
study  of  Plato  both  accessible  and  acceptable. 

The  omission  of  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  Byzantine  background  and 
the  role  of  the  Greek  émigrés,  ho\yever,  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  overall  value  of 
this  book.  One  of  its  great  strengths  is  that  it  is  much  more  than  just  an  introduction  to 
the  topic,  its  format  making  it  easy  to  use  for  reference  as  well.  A  bibliography  of  works 
in  English  on  each  of  the  areas  covered  is  provided  at  the  end,  while  each  of  the  essays 
has  its  own  more  detailed  endnotes,  which  also  cite  books  in  other  languages.  There 
is  a  biographical  index  which  includes  the  dates  and  a  description  of  the  individuals 
mentioned  in  the  text.  Given  the  thematic  division  of  the  book,  a  subject  index  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  necessary,  although  cross-references  to  the  Latin  alternative 
names  of  some  of  the  Renaissance  humanists  in  the  biographical  index  might  have 
been  helpful:  Biondo,  for  example,  may  not  be  automatically  connected  by  the 
newcomer  to  the  subject  with  the  Biondus  sometimes  referred  to  in  older  works. 
Nevertheless,  the  index  gives  a  unity  to  the  book,  allowing  a  particular  individual  to 
be  traced  across  several  of  the  essays. 

Available  in  paperback  and  hardcover,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  book  to  be  bought. 
Above  all  it  is  to  be  recommended  to  students  of  literature,  art  history  and  history  who 
will  not  fail  to  find  in  it  a  valuable  introduction  to  the  subject  and  helpful  suggestions 
for  further  reading. 

JONATHAN  HARRIS,  University  College  London 
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Jules  Brody.  Nouvelles  lectures  de  Montaigne.  Paris,  Honoré  Champion, 
1994.  Pp.  197. 

Faisant  suite  au  volume  des  Lectures  de  Montaigne,  paru  en  1982  aux  éditions  French 
Forum,  ces  Nouvelles  lectures  présentent  le  double  intérêt  de  développer  un  discours 
de  la  méthode  (Chapitre  IV)  et  de  fournir  cinq  exemples  de  l'exercice  de  cette  méthode 
à  l'occasion  des  essais  II,  1 8  (Chapitre  I),  III,  2  (Chapitre  II),  III,  8  (Chapitre  III)  et  III, 
13  (Chapitres  V  et  VI).  Le  recours  de  Jules  Brody  à  la  "lecture  philologique"  n'est  pas 
nouveau.  Il  est  justifié  ici  par  le  refus  des  interprétations  réductrices  qui  prétendent 
"dégager  de  l'ivraie  anecdotique  des  Essais  un  bon  blé  philosophique"  (pp.  16  et  1 1). 
À  cette  "politique  censorielle"  de  Villey,  qui  serait  encore  celle  de  "la  grande  majorité 
des  montaignistes"  (p.  176)  est  opposée  une  pratique  qui  s'attache  à  une  "lecture 
continue,"  chapitre  après  chapitre,  se  situant  "de  plain-pied  avec  le  texte"  (pp.  1 2  et  1 3) 
et  susceptible  par  là  même  de  dégager  la  loi  qui  le  commande.  Le  relevé  de  termes  que 
le  "lecteur  idéologique"  jugerait  de  peu  d'intérêt  peut  ainsi  faire  apparaître  "une  série 
de  sous-textes  dont  chacun,  organisé  autour  d'un  mot-noyau  redondant,  touche  de  près 
ou  de  loin  à  l'un  des  grands  thèmes  de  l'essai"  (p.  1 16).  La  démarche  se  place,  on  le 
voit,  dans  la  mouvance  de  Leo  Spitzer;  la  quête  d'un  "etymon  opératoire"  (pp.  152  et 
1 48)  est  le  départ  de  la  constitution  de  ces  réseaux  qui  courent  sous  le  texte  montaignien 
et  en  assurent  la  continuité.  Ces  mots  parlent,  quand  on  interroge  leur  "tréfonds 
étymologique,"  comparé  à  ce  que  Bachelard  appelait  la  "cave  aux  idées"  (p.  120). 

C'est  ainsi  que,  dans  le  chapitre  VI,  le  thème  montaignien  de  la  "gratterie,"  si 
anecdotique  en  apparence,  se  trouve  finalement  rattaché,  dans  le  mixte  de  plaisir  et  de 
douleur  qu'  il  constitue,  au  "paradigme  par  excellence  du  mélange  et  de  l' harmonisation 
des  choses  contraires"  (p.  174),  en  "écho  de  l'harmonie  cosmique."  La  lecture 
philologique  révèle  par  là  même  "un  fonds  de  signifiance  insoupçonné"  (p.  177). 
Consacrés  aux  thèmes  du  démentir  (II,  8)  et  du  repentir  (III,  2),  les  deux  premiers 
chapitres  mettent  en  perspective  le  dénigrement  de  soi  auquel  procède  Montaigne.  À 
travers  les  couples  du  public  et  du  privé,  du  présent  et  de  l'antiquité,  du  mensonge  et 
de  la  vérité,  l'essai  II,  18  traite  en  réalité  du  mentir,  et  conclut  en  faveur  d'une  éthique 
de  la  véracité.  L'essai  III,  2  démultiplie  la  polarité  du  dénigrement  et  de  l'appréciation 
positive  de  soi  en  un  réseau  de  constantes  verbales  qui  fait  du  sous-texte  le  porteur  d' un 
"message  subliminal"  qui  peut  s'énoncer:  "Socrate,  c'est  moi"  (p.  62). 

Le  chapitre  V  traite  en  III,  13  de  la  métaphore  du  voyage  appliquée  à  la  vie 
humaine;  le  topos  est  implicitement  présent  dans  l'adage  cité  par  Montaigne:  "tout 
exemple  cloche."  Si  "notre  vie  n'est  que  mouvement,"  c'est  que,  comme  l'univers  lui- 
même,  notre  "condition  mixte"  est  faite  de  "tendances  ennemies  et  inconciliables": 
l'étude  du  vocabulaire  montre  l'homme  soumis  à  "deux  motivations  normalement 
contradictoires,"  l'une  étant  une  exigence  d'autonomie,  l'autre  "la  tentation  de 
l'abandon"  (p.  146).  La  visée  aristotélicienne  de  la  connaissance,  rappelée  dès 
l'incipit,  doit  ainsi  faire  place  à  la  science  du  Moi,  où  la  dynamique  de  la  concordia 
discors  "devient  la  mesure  implicite  de  la  précarité  caractérisée  de  l'existence 
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humaine"  (p.  151).  De  l'exemple,  toujours  boîteux,  au  "modèle  commun"  auquel  se 
rangent  les  vies  les  plus  réussies,  la  notion  de  modèle  se  trouve  couvrir  l'ensemble  de 
l'essai:  un  scepticisme  apparemment  radical  masque  l'élaboration  d'un  projet 
épistémologique  voué  à  "l'apothéose  du  Jugement"  (p.  163). 

Mieux  que  toute  autre,  la  lecture  philologique  permettrait  ainsi  de  "constater 
non  pas  l'unité  de  la  pensée  de  Montaigne,  mais  sa  stupéfiante  cohérence,"  dans  la 
reconnaissance  du  principe  d'une  Pluralité  qui  régirait  la  Création  et  la  créature  (p. 
1 25).  La  cohérence  langagière  des  textes  retenus  par  Jules  Brody  est  remarquablement 
mise  en  valeur.  En  serait-il  de  même  pour  d'autres  essais  et  pour  d'autres  notions?  Et 
le  choix  des  mots-clés  s'impose-t-il  de  lui-même  ou  ne  suppose-t-il  pas  déjà  la 
connaissance  de  certains  thèmes  majeurs  —  dont  celui  du  double  mouvement  de  rejet 
critique  et  de  réappropriation  qu'a  mis  en  lumière  la  critique  des  dernières  décennies? 
Ce  qui  n'est  pas  pour  porter  ce  savoir  présupposé  au  passif  du  propos,  bien  loin  de  là, 
mais  laisse  à  penser  que  le  cercle  herméneutique  ne  saurait  se  suffire  de  la  prise  en 
compte  de  la  seule  philologie.  Ce  n'est  qu'en  posant  de  bonnes  questions  au  texte  que 
la  critique  est  en  mesure  d'apporter  du  nouveau,  puisque,  là  comme  ailleurs,  "tu  ne  me 
chercherais  pas  si  tu  ne  m'avais  déjà  trouvé."  Dès  lors,  si  aucune  lecture  n'est  valable 
qui  fasse  bon  marché  de  la  rigueur  philologique,  aucune,  semble-t-il,  ne  peut  éviter  de 
tenir  compte  de  l'apport  de  la  réflexion  dite  ici  "idéologique,"  en  fait  philosophique, 
s' agissant  par  exemple  du  nominalisme  ou  du  pyrrhonisme,  dans  la  mesure  où  cet 
apport  est  susceptible  d'éclairer  tel  aspect  d'une  oeuvre  assez  riche  pour  excéder  toute 
interprétation. 

Il  n'en  est  pas  moins  tonique,  et  toujours  suggestif,  de  suivre  l'effort  d'analyse 
qui  est  fait  ici  par  Jules  Brody  pour  dégager  des  structures  profondes  une  cohérence 
qui  se  révèle  plus  significative  que  "l'embrouillure,"  qu'elle  soit  ou  non  volontaire,  de 
l'organisation  linéaire  et  de  surface.  Quant  à  la  langue,  peu  académique  parfois,  et  à 
l'écriture  de  ces  Nouvelles  lectures,  elles  témoignent  d'un  non-conformisme  et  d'une 
indépendance  d'esprit  qui  sont,  on  le  sait,  qualités  typiquement  montaigniennes. 

JEAN  LAFOND,  Université  de  Tours 
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Graham  Strahle.  An  Early  Music  Dictionary:  Musical  Terms  from  British 
Sources,  1500-1740.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1995.  Pp.  xl, 
469,  two  columns. 

This  book  is  a  handsome  production:  tastefully  designed  and  bound,  printed  on  fine 
cream  paper  using  elegant  typefaces,  the  text  "hung"  from  a  top-of-the-page  rule,  with 
generous  margins.  As  a  reference  and  research  tool  it  is  precisely  what  it  says  it  is, 
namely  an  exhaustive  compilation  of  musical  terms  inclusively  defined,  derived  from 
dictionaries,  musical  treaties,  manuals,  and  commentaries  produced  in  English  be- 
tween 1500  and  1740.  The  terminus  post  quern  was  established  by  the  date  at  which 
A  Dictionary  of  Medieval  Musical  Terms  leaves  off,  and  the  closing  date  corresponds 
to  the  publication  of  Grassineau's  A  Musical  Dictionary,  which  is  the  first  independ- 
ently researched  and  encyclopedic  musical  dictionary  to  appear  in  England,  hence  a 
watershed  achievement  marking  the  end  of  a  previous  era.  Strahle' s  massive  exercise 
in  reading  and  filing  serves  a  number  of  potentially  useful  scholarly  functions  in 
regrouping  under  hundreds  of  headings  a  chronological  sequence  of  definitions  of 
musical  terms  as  they  were  understood  by  specialists  and  lexicographers  during  the 
period  under  consideration. 

In  Strahle' s  generous  introduction,  he  describes  the  many  kinds  of  sources  he 
consulted  ~  some  250  in  all  —  among  which  are  52  early  dictionaries,  often  bilingual, 
which,  in  their  definitions,  range  from  the  reliable  to  the  fanciful,  the  quaint,  and  the 
mendacious.  Frankly,  I  think  Florio  was  having  us  on  in  naming  as  instruments  the 
"cazzolata"  (p.  55)  and  the  "cacapensiere"  (p.  40)  which  no  doubt  resemble  the  donga 
and  the  swinette  respectively  —  the  latter  plucked  by  the  teeth.  But  I  am  ready  to  be 
corrected.  The  introduction  describes  not  only  the  variety  of  sources,  their  limitations 
and  intended  audiences,  but  also  the  several  categories  of  terms:  musical  instruments, 
forms  and  genres,  performance  terms  and  markings,  theory,  social  customs  relating  to 
music,  elements  of  baroque  style,  jargon,  Latinisms,  and  antiquarian  words. 

The  instructional  value  of  this  compilation  is  at  least  twofold:  not  only  does  it 
furnish  usages  by  period,  but  the  progression  of  definitions  shows  how  terms  altered 
and  fell  from  use.  It  suggests  how  inkhorn  terms  were  often  replaced  by  more  familiar 
words;  how  ancient  theory  gave  way  to  pragmatic  analysis;  how,  after  1700,  Italian 
performance  terms,  tempo  and  expression  markings  drove  out  the  familiar  English 
nomenclature;  and  how  Enlightenment  rationalism  wrestled  against  the  esoteric,  yet 
introduced  neologisms  of  its  own. 

There  are  caveats  for  the  unwary  user,  however.  First,  the  lexicographers  were 
conservative,  derivative,  and  antiquarian.  They  were  fond  of  the  old,  the  arcane,  the 
foreign,  and  did  not  bother  with  such  work-a-day  words  as  "lesson"  and  "shake" 
which,  as  Strahle  points  out  (p.  xxii),  did  not  show  up  in  dictionaries  before  1737. 
Hence  the  words  defined  may  not  be  the  current  words  for  the  concepts  defined. 
Moreover,  only  the  diligent  and  well-prepared  will  be  able  to  extract  a  conceptual 
history  of  music  by  using  this  reference  work.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
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from  the  likes  of  Thomas  Morley ,  John  Dowland,  John  Playford,  Christopher  Simpson, 
Alexander  Malcolm,  and  Roger  North,  as  well  as  Pierre  Brossard  and  the  author  of  the 
Explicator  (  1 724),  usually  taken  to  be  Pepusch  —  all  of  whom  are  copiously  cited.  In 
a  typical  entry  are  to  be  found  cross-listings  to  related  terms,  dates  and  abbreviated 
source  citations,  exact,  old-spelling  entries  with  all  their  errors  and  orthographical 
anomalies  included,  occasional  editorial  notices  in  brackets,  all  handled  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  the  work  concluding  with  nine  pages  of  bibliographical  sources  and 
secondary  materials.  In  relation  to  its  specific  terms  of  reference,  this  book  is  all  that 
it  promises  to  be. 

So  why  should  one  hesitate?  One  should  not,  unless  one  feels  overwhelmed  by 
the  kind  of  compulsive  thoroughness  that  replicates  a  great  deal  of  redundant  material 
(these  early  dictionary  writers  copied  unabashedly  from  each  other),  unless  one  is  the 
kind  to  be  baffled  by  having  shawns  repeatedly  classified  as  psalteries,  or  unless  one 
is  looking  for  an  authoritative  study  of  the  meaning  of  period  terminology,  for  this 
work  proffers  no  critical  mediation  of  any  kind.  But  away  with  these  groundless 
quibbles.  For  the  dillettante  this  book  will  reveal  that  the  "hemiope"  was  an  ancient 
three-holed  flute,  the  name  of  which  means  "I  strike,  or  seize,"  and  the  "scarabillare" 
is  Italian  for  "to  squeake  as  a  bagge-pipe."  It  is  good  to  know  that  "orgy"  in  1 538  meant 
"ceremonies  or  songes,  pertayning  to  infernall  goddes,  or  to  Bacchus"  which  is  what 
it  still  means  today,  and  that  the  epithet  "maid  marrion"  still  made  sense  in  1730  as  "a 
Boy  dressed  in  a  Girl's  Habit,  having  his  Head  gaily  trimmed,  who  dances  with  the 
Morris-Dancers."  Meanwhile  diligent  scholars  will  make  more  methodological  use  of 
this  trove,  and  will  find  a  wealth  of  instruction  in  a  format,  judged  by  its  own  terms, 
difficult  to  fault.  Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  musicologists  work  at  home,  "Strahle"  — 
as  this  work  will  no  doubt  be  called  —  will  become  a  household  name.  Felicitations 
are  due  for  having  brought  this  grand  endeavour  to  completion. 

DONALD  BEECHER,  Carleton  University 
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Nancy  M.  Frelick.  Délie  as  Other:  Toward  a  Poetics  of  Desire  in  Scève*s 
"Délie.  "  Lexington,  KY:  French  Forum,  1994.  Pp.  176. 

"Corps  mystique,  Corps  sacré:  Textual  Transformations  of  the  Body  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  Yale  French  Studies,  86  (  1 994).  Pp.  208. 

The  1994  pubHcation  of  Yale  French  Studies  volume  86,  "Corps  mystique,  Corps 
sacré,"  and  Nancy  Frelick' s  Délie  as  Other  provides  significant  contributions  to  two 
important  critical  directions  in  the  study  of  early  modem  literature  and  culture: 
theorizations  of  the  body  and  theorizations  of  the  poetic  subject.  The  1 1  essays  in  the 
Yale  French  Studies  volume  employ  a  range  of  poststructuralist  approaches  including 
gender  theory,  social  historicism,  and  cultural  semiotics  to  situate  the  body  as  physical 
entity  as  well  as  social  and  textual  metaphor  in  works  from  the  Middle  Ages  through 
the  seventeenth  century.  Frelick' s  book,  in  contrast,  focuses  on  a  Lacanian  psychoana- 
lytic perspective  to  explore  the  male  poetic  subject  and  his  female  object  of  desire  in 
Maurice  Scève's  1544  Petrarchan  lyric  sequence,  Délie.  In  terms  of  both  their  analytical 
strategies  and  their  persuasive  theoretical  positions,  these  two  works  constitute  stimulat- 
ing reading  for  scholars  and  teachers  of  medieval  and  early  modern  studies. 

In  her  re-examination  of  Délie,  Frelick  expands  and  deepens  the  psychoanalytic 
optic  pursued  in  several  recent  studies  of  Scève's  poetics  and  lyric  subjectivity.  Her 
Lacanian  study  evolves  from  the  thesis  that  Scève  and  Lacan  both  privilege  problems 
relating  to  desire,  thought,  and  communication,  and  that  both  authors  explore  these 
problems  through  a  hermetic  discourse  in  which  complex  rhetorical  strategies  and 
plays  on  the  signifier  paradoxically  resist  and  betray  meaning.  Conceptualizing  the 
unattainability  crisis  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Petrarchan  lyric  situation  in  terms  of  the 
Lacanian  mechanism  of  desire  as  eternal  deferral  and  lack,  Frelick  develops  a 
fascinating  view  of  Scève's  poetics  in  respect  to  four  key  facets  of  his  lyric  sequence: 
its  fundamental  oppositional  structure  incorporating  death  and  life;  its  composite 
mythological  underpinnings;  its  creation  of  a  complex  lyric  subject  and  erotic  object; 
and  its  enigmatic,  indeterminate  textual  form. 

Invoking  Lacan's  adherence  to  a  structuralist  model  of  relationships  based  on  the 
binary  couple  similarity  /  opposition,  Frelick  centres  on  the  insistent  vacillation  in  the 
text  between  the  narrator's  perception  of  absence  and  presence,  and  of  death  and  life, 
and  traces  it  back  to  the  moment  of  innamoramento.  The  sudden  imposition  of  the 
Beloved's  gaze  in  the  lover's  life  is  a  moment  of  rupture  and  fragmentation  that 
simultaneously  creates  a  lack;  the  frequent  repetitions  of  this  coup  de  foudre  therefore 
reflect  the  lover's  attempt  to  fill  the  chasm  and  achieve  a  moment  of  wholeness  and 
unification.  He  thus  feels  absence  in  presence,  and  by  metaphorical  extension,  death 
in  life.  Insightfully  extending  an  earlier  analysis  that  had  viewed  this  phenomenon  as 
a  figure  of  the  Freudian  repetition  compulsion,  Frelick  relates  the  See  vian  innamoramento 
to  the  Lacanian  moment  of  primordial  rupture  when  the  subject  is  alienated  from  the  Real 
by  her/his  progressive  entry  into  the  realms  of  the  Imaginary  and  the  Symbolic.  Likewise, 
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she  links  the  iterative  pattern  of  the  lover's  experience  to  Lacan' s  notion  of  dreams  as 
compensatory  mechanisms  imposed  to  reproduce  an  unfulfilled  reality. 

Frelick's  discussion  of  the  mythical  framework  of  Délie  is  both  illuminating  and 
comprehensive.  Whereas  previous  critical  studies  have  focused  principally  on  the 
impact  of  mythical  allusions  in  individual  dizains  or  on  the  in-depth  elaboration  of  one 
specific  myth  throughout  Délie,  the  author  here  uncovers  a  fundamental  underlying 
narrative  that  structures  the  volume  as  a  whole  and  reveals  itself  through  a  variety  of 
other  mythic  intertexts.  Identifying  this  basic  narrative  as  one  of  rupture  and  fragmen- 
tation, she  outlines  its  persistent  incursion  into  the  text  via  rehearsals  of  multiple 
Ovidian  myths,  resonances  from  Platonic  and  Neoplatonic  dialogue,  and  implicit 
references  to  Judeo-Christian  myths  of  language.  These  multiform  figures  of  fragmen- 
tation, already  hyperbolized  in  the  primordial  scene  of  the  innamoramento,  likewise 
provide  Frelick  with  a  structure  to  extend  her  Lacanian  analysis  of  Scève's  male 
subject  and  female  object  as  divided  and  polyvalent  entities.  The  male  subject  reveals 
an  identity  split  between  his  persona  of  lover  in  the  sensory  world  (the  realm  of  the 
Imaginary)  and  his  persona  of  poet  in  the  world  of  language  (the  realm  of  the 
Symbolic).  Similarly,  Délie  herself  exists  both  as  "other"  (a  partial  image  or  phantasm 
in  the  realm  of  the  Imaginary)  and  as  transcendent  "Other"  (a  figure  incarnating 
ultimate  knowledge,  truth,  and  meaning  in  the  realm  of  the  Symbolic).  Frelick 
movingly  develops  how  the  lyric  subject's  experience  of  desire  as  lack  is  doubled  on  the 
two  levels  of  his  identity:  in  the  same  way  that  he  can  never  attain  the  female  other  as  an 
adored  visual  object  in  his  role  as  lover,  he  likewise  can  never  accede  to  the  ultimate 
meaning  (the  Signified)  represented  by  Délie  as  Other  in  his  role  as  poet  —  this  because 
he  inhabits  the  realm  of  the  Symbolic  and  is  unable  to  move  beyond  language  (the  law  of 
the  Signifier).  While  I  would  not  go  as  far  as  Frelick  when  she  asserts  that  the  male  subject 
fails  to  transcend  in  any  measure  his  fragmented  psychic  experience,  I  agree  strongly  that 
his  fundamental  search  for  integration  remains  largely  unresolved. 

The  final  chapter  of  this  study  deals  with  the  rich  yet  frustrating  experience  of 
reading  Délie,  specifically  in  respect  to  how  Scève's  "poetics  of  desire"  —  featuring 
repeated  psychic  rupture  and  indeterminacy  —  re-emerges  in  the  formal  composition 
of  a  text  that  is  renowned  for  its  hermetic  structure,  tortuous  syntax,  paradoxical 
diction,  and  rhetorical  polyvalence.  In  the  context  of  this  acute  material  difficulty,  the 
global  itinerary  of  desire  traced  by  the  lyric  subject  (as  poet  and  lover)  parallels  the 
itinerary  of  desire  undertaken  by  the  reader  to  understand  and  to  discover  meaning  in 
her/his  own  textual  journey .  Indeed,  as  Frelick  astutely  argues,  the  urgency  with  which 
many  readers  have  sought  to  ascribe  a  sense  of  transcendence  to  the  narrator's 
experience  reveals  less  about  any  synthetic  closure  in  Scève's  lyric  project  than  it  does 
about  our  own  compelling  need  to  find  meaning  and  integration  in  his  text.  As  far  as 
Frelick's  own  text  is  concerned,  perhaps  only  a  deeper  and  more  detailed  analysis  of 
individual  dizains  would  enhance  her  readers'  engagement  with  the  poet's  psychic  and 
textual  processes.  This  said,  Nancy  Frelick  has  written  a  subtle  and  powerful  book  that 
stands  as  one  of  the  finest  recent  critical  responses  to  Maurice  Scève's  enigmatic  poetry. 
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If  Délie  as  Other  deals  briefly  with  the  male  subject's  tendency  to  fetishize  and 
fragment  the  female  body  in  a  manner  typical  of  the  Petrarchan  Renaissance  lyric, 
volume  86  of  Yale  French  Studies  treats  the  figuration  of  the  body  in  a  greatly 
expanded  set  of  forms  and  contexts.  At  the  beginning  of  their  preface,  editors 
Françoise  Jaouën  and  Benjamin  Semples  situate  the  body's  position  in  the  medieval 
and  early  modern  world  as  the  "central  focus  of  reflection  on  the  relationship  between 
the  physical  and  the  sacred"  and  "above  all  else,  the  site  of  a  tension,  of  a  struggle  to 
reconcile  the  two  antagonistic  natures  of  man."  As  Jaouën  and  Semples  go  on  to 
elaborate,  this  pervasive  duality  has  as  its  crucial  referents  the  dramatic  figures  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Eucharist,  whose  paradoxical  fusing  of  the  sacred  and  the  carnal 
—  with  all  their  inherent  contradictions  —  leads  to  complex  challenges  concerning 
both  artistic  and  textual  representation.  "Corps  Mystique,  Corps  Sacré"  goes  on  to 
explore  these  challenges  though  some  of  the  myriad  ways  in  which  the  sacred  body  is 
invoked,  inscribed,  and  transformed  in  medieval  and  early  modem  culture  and  writing. 

The  essays  that  follow  are  ordered  alphabetically  by  author  and  pursue  the  above 
goal  in  loosely  connected  form  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  textual  genres,  including 
political,  philosophical,  and  theological  treatise;  medieval  epic,  hagiography,  and 
romance;  spiritual  autobiography;  musical  and  theatrical  performance;  fictional 
narrative;  and  historical  memoir.  A  number  of  articles  focus,  first  of  all,  on  the  Middle 
Ages.  Alain  Boureau  studies  how  the  Western  medieval  notion  of  the  sacrality  of  one's 
own  body  (corporal  ipseity)  develops  from  elements  latent  in  Christian  doctrine  that 
are  "actualized"  in  thirteenth-century  scolasticism.  Brigitte  Cazelles  ambitiously 
presents  textual  examples  from  the  thirteenth-century  saint's  life  of  Jean  Paulus  along 
with  a  discussion  of  Fouquet'  s  fifteenth-century  illumination  of  the  martyrdom  of  saint 
Apollonia  and  of  Andreas  Vesalius's  1543  scientific  treatise  entitled  Fabric  of  the 
Human  Body  in  order  to  examine  the  representation  of  the  sacred  in  works  involving 
public  exposure  of  the  human  body. 

Continuing  in  part  the  hagiographie  thread,  Benjamin  Semples' s  article  on  the 
cases  of  three  female  saints  recounted  in  Le  Livre  de  la  Cité  des  Dames  by  Christine 
de  Pizan  and  the  prologue  and  the  first  lai  of  Marie  de  France  analyzes  how  these 
female-authored  texts  empower  women  both  to  experience  and  regulate  their  own 
sexual  desire  independently  of  misogynistic  male  control.  A  female  heroin  is  also  the 
subject  of  Kevin  Brownlee'  s  essay  on  Jean  d'  Arras' s  late  fourteenth-century  romance, 
Mélusine.  In  a  subtle  and  articulate  close  reading  of  two  key  narrative  moments  in  the 
text,  Brownlee  details  the  hybrid  status  of  Mélusine  in  terms  of  how  she  participates 
and  is  empowered  in  the  contradictory  realms  of  the  erotic  and  the  "natural,"  the 
courtly  and  the  Christian,  the  human  and  the  monstrous.  The  male  epic  hero,  finally, 
takes  centre  stage  in  the  essay  by  Sarah  Kay  on  death  and  the  sacred  in  the  medieval 
chansons  de  geste.  Kay  thoughtfully  engages  the  notion  of  the  "primitive"  sacred  in 
Girard  and  Freud  in  order  to  argue  for  a  spiritual  character  in  epic  death  that  transcends 
the  Christian  framework  though  which  it  is  typically  interpreted. 

The  other  six  essays  in  this  issue  span  the  period  roughly  from  the  end  of  the 
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sixteenth  century  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Taking  up  a  striking 
example  of  early  modern  spectacular  invention,  Thomas  Greene  examines  a  royal 
theatre  production  performed  in  1581  to  honour  King  Henri  Ill's  wedding,  and 
persuasively  suggests  its  metaphorical  representation  as  a  harmonious  "body"  of 
diverse  performative  media,  one  designed  to  encourage  renewed  harmony  in  the  body 
politic  incarnated  in  the  figure  of  the  king.  The  semiotic  and  cultural  analysis  of  royal 
marriages  is  extended  in  what  for  me  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  piece  of  the 
volume,  Abby  Zanger's  "Making  Sweat:  Sex  and  the  Gender  of  National  Reproduc- 
tion in  the  Marriage  of  Louis  XIII."  Here  Zanger  brilliantly  analyzes  a  narrative 
account  of  the  1615  wedding  of  Louis  XIII  and  the  Spanish  infanta  Anne  of  Austria, 
privileging  the  brief  description  of  the  queen's  perspiring  body  on  one  hand  as  an 
indispensable  affirmation  of  monarchal  power  through  her  sexual  and  procreative 
"ripeness,"  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  as  a  mere  alibi  for  the  higher  validation  of  male 
political  coupling.  Hélène  Merlin  expands  the  parameters  of  the  so-called  body  politic 
in  the  discussion  of  a  series  of  political  and  religious  tracts  that  interrogate  the  very 
notion  of  the  state  as  a  mystical  body  linked  to  the  sacramental  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist.  Passionate  debate  about  the  status  of  the  Eucharist  itself  of  course  helped 
to  fuel  religious  and  political  crises  throughout  early  modern  Europe,  and  is  reflected 
in  the  polemic  travel  literature  of  the  early  Enlightenment,  as  demonstrated  in  Frank 
Lestringant's  essay  on  exotic  fictional  narratives  by  George  Psalmanaazaar  and 
Jonathan  Swift.  The  remaining  two  essays  in  the  book  deal  with  different  aspects  of 
the  existential  and  textual  impact  of  traumas  and  drives  upon  the  body.  Timothy 
Murray  underscores  the  persistent  ambivalence  of  the  body  as  a  site  of  both  fascination 
and  repulsion  in  a  study  of  seventeenth-century  stoic  treatises  and  fiction,  focusing  on 
the  works  of  d'Aubignac  to  identify  a  powerful  masculine  anxiety  related  to  the 
spectacle  of  ascetic  self-representation.  And  last,  the  life  and  writings  of  Blaise  Pascal, 
as  poignantly  mediated  by  sickness  and  the  spectre  of  death,  are  the  subject  of  Alain 
Cantillon' s  compelling  article,  "Corpus  Pascalis."  Here  Cantillon  examines  elements 
of  the  original  Port  Royal  editions  combining  Pascal's  own  writings  with  his  sister's 
biographical  Life  of  Monsieur  Pascal  as  a  means  to  elaborate  the  tragic  dualism  of  flesh 
and  spirit  that  haunts  the  Pensées  and  to  suggest  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  textual 
body  (corpus)  for  the  apologist's  own  dying  physical  body. 

As  may  be  expected  by  the  stature  of  the  contributors,  the  selections  in  this 
volume  are  of  consistently  high  quality  and  participate  innovatively  in  the  many 
theoretical  revisions  characterizing  contemporary  medieval  and  early  modern  studies. 
In  its  role  as  scholarly  tool  the  work  could  well  profit  from  a  somewhat  expanded 
editors'  preface  that  would  briefly  contextualize  the  individual  essays  and  delineate 
broad  thematic  groupings  among  them,  such  as  I  have  attempted  to  touch  on  here. 
Globally  speaking,  however,  "Corps  Mystique,  Corps  Sacré"  rewards  the  reader  with 
its  own  vigorous,  dense,  and  enlightening  textual  body. 

DEBORAH  LESKO  BAKER,  Georgetown  University 


Announcements 
Annonces 


CRRS  Distinguished  Visiting  Scliolar 

The  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  16th  annual  Distinguished 
Visiting  Scholar  will  be  Richard  McCoy  (Queens  College,  CUNY).  Public  lectures  are 
scheduled  for  February  24  and  25,  1998  at  the  University  of  Toronto  (Victoria 
College):  "The  Real  Presence  and  Royal  Absence  in  Hamlef  and  "Enduring  Civil 
Idolatry:  Charles  I  and  the  Regicides."  For  information,  please  contact  Michael 
Milway,  Curator,  CRRS,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1K7. 
E-mail:  crrs@chass.utoronto.ca. 

Newberry  Library  Fellowships 

The  Newberry  Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  annouces  its  fellowships  for 
1998-1999.  These  include  the  Newberry  Library-Ecole  des  Chartes  Exchange  Fellow- 
ship, the  Audrey  Lumsden-Kouvel  Fellowship  in  Renaissance  Studies,  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Residential  Fellowships  in  Gender  Studies  in  Medieval  and 
Early  Modern  Europe.  Application  deadlines  vary.  For  information,  please  contact  the 
Newberry  Library,  60  West  Walton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610,  USA.  Web  Page: 
www.uic.edu/orgs/newberry. 

History  and  Literature 

The  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  (University  of  Toronto)  an- 
nounces an  interdisciplinary  conference  entided  "Motives,  Pretexts,  Speeches  and 
Events:  Literature,  History,  and  the  Use  of  the  Past  in  Early  Modem  Europe."  The 
conference  is  to  be  held  at  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  March  12-13, 
1998.  Please  send  abstracts  and  inquiries  to:  Stephen  Pender,  Centre  for  Reformation 
and  Renaissance  Studies,  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1K7.  E-mail:  spender@chass.utoronto.ca. 
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Moyen  Français 

Neuvième  colloque  international  sur  le  Moyen  Français  organisé  à  l'Université 
McGill,  les  5-6  octobre  1998.  Renseignements:  G.  Di  Stefano,  Département  de  langue 
et  littérature  françaises,  Université  McGill,  3460,  rue  McTavish,  Montréal,  Québec 
H3A  1X9. 

Renaissance  et  post-modernité 

Un  colloque  intitulé  "Le  déclin  de  la  Renaissance  et  la  dérive  de  la  francphonie  à  l' aube 
du  deuxième  millénaire"  est  prévu  pour  les  25-28  mars  1999  à  l'Université  Simon 
Fraser  à  Vancouver.  Dans  l'exercice  comparatif  entre  les  deux  périodes,  on  fera  appel 
aux  notions  d'institution  littéraire,  d'idéologies,  de  visions  apocalyptiques,  d'anxiété, 
de  peur,  et  de  langue.  Les  propositions  de  communication  (en  français  ou  en  anglais) 
et  demandes  de  renseignement  doivent  parvenir  à  M.  Guy  Poirier,  Department  of 
French,  Simon  Fraser  University,  Bumaby ,  Colombie-Britannique  V5  A 1 S6.  Courrier 
électronique:  gpoirier@sfu.ca. 

Material  Shakespeare 

"Material  Shakespeare:  Teaching,  History,  Performance"  is  the  title  of  the  Fourth 
Biennial  Conference  of  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Shakespeare  Association.  For 
information,  please  contact  Lloyd  Davis  or  Richard  Fotheringham,  Department  of 
English,  University  of  Queensland,  Brisbane  4072,  Australia.  E-mail: 
Lloyd.Davis  @  mailbox.uq.edu.au. 

Iconoclasme  et  figures  de  la  représentation 

Premier  colloque  interuniversitaire  des  cycles  supérieurs  organisé  par  l'Université  du 
Québec  à  Chicoutimi,  le  13-14  mars  1998.  Pour  de  plus  amples  renseignements: 
Jocelyn  Girard,  Département  des  arts  et  lettres,  Université  du  Québec  à  Chicoutimi, 
555,  Boul.  de  l'Université,  Chicoutimi,  Québec  G7H  2B1.  Courrier  électronique: 
joceg@saglac.qc.ca.  ' 

Philippe  Desportes 

Colloque  international  sur  Philippe  Desportes,  organisé  par  l'Université  de  Reims,  les 
5-6  juin  1998.  Pour  de  plus  amples  renseignements:  M.  Jean  Balsamo,  Faculté  des 
Lettres,  Université  de  Reims,  57  rue  Pierre-Taittinger,  51096  Reims,  France. 
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Peace,  Negotiation,  and  Reciprocity 

The  title  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Interdisciplinary  Conference  of  the  Arizona  Center  for 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies  is  "Peace,  Negotiation,  and  Reciprocity:  Strategies 
of  Co-existence  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance."  The  conference  is  to  be  held 
12-14  February  1998  in  Tempe,  Arizona.  Please  write  to  Robert  E.  Bjork,  Director, 
ACMRS,  Arizona  State  University,  P.O.  Box  872301,  Tempe,  Arizona  85287-2301. 
E-mail:  robert.bjork@asu.edu. 

Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance 

Le  prochain  congrès  annuel  de  la  S.C.É.R.  aura  lieu  à  l'Université  d'Ottawa  du  28  au 
30  mai  1998.  Divers  sujets  sont  suggérés:  Érasme  et  l'érasmianisme,  Montaigne  et  la 
construction  du  moi,  l'étude  des  manuscrits,  la  traduction  et  les  théories  de  la 
traduction,  amicitia,  musique  de  la  Renaissance,  Édit  de  Nantes,  1598-1998.  Pour  de 
plus  amples  renseignements:  David  Shore,  Department  of  English,  Université  d' Ottawa, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIN  6N5.  Courrier  électronique:  dshore@uottawa.ca. 

Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies 

The  C.S.R.S.  will  hold  its  next  annual  conference.  May  28-30, 1998,  at  the  University 
of  Ottawa.  The  following  subjects  are  suggested:  Erasmus  and  his  legacy,  Montaigne 
and  the  construction  of  the  self.  Manuscript  studies,  Translation  and  translation  theory, 
Amicitia,  Renaissance  music,  and  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598-1998.  For  more  informa- 
tion, please  write  to:  Prof.  David  Shore,  Department  of  English,  University  of  Ottawa, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIN  6N5.  E-mail:  dshore@uottawa.ca. 
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EDITORIAL 


Ces  dernières  années  annoncent- 
elles  un  retour  du  psychologique  dans 
l'étude  du  théâtre?  Que  le  personnage 
soit  à  tous  les  niveaux  un  construit,  une 
projection  savamment  orchestrée,  cela 
ne  fait  plus  de  doute.  Mais,  comme  on 
le  verra  ici,  dans  l'article  de  Richard 
Finkelstein  sur  Hamlet  et  dans  celui  de 
Marie  H.  Loughlin  sur  Philaster,  les 
jeux  chatoyants  de  la  personnalité, 
conçus  par  les  dramaturges,  permettent 
de  replacer  dans  un  contexte  différent 
les  grands  moments  tragiques  ou  tragi- 
comiques  des  deux  oeuvres.  On  lira 
aussi  en  nos  pages  deux  interprétations 
assez  frappantes  du  jugement  censorial 
à  la  Renaissance:  celui  portant  sur  la 
lettre  copemicienne  de  Paolo  Foscarini, 
étudiée  par  Irving  A.  Kelter,  et  celui 
marquant  toute  l'écriture  de  Marie  de 
Gournay,  analysée  par  Martine 
Debaisieux. 

Par  ailleurs,  je  m'en  voudrais  de  ne 
pas  signaler  la  disparition  de  l'un  de  nos 
collègues  émérites  en  études  de  la 
Renaissance  et  de  la  Réforme,  Edward 
J.  Furcha,  que  nous  apprenions  avec 
grand  regret  à  la  fin  de  l'année  dernière. 
Professeur  à  l'Université  McGill,  Ed 
Furcha  a  été  de  tous  les  instants  un 
important  soutien  pour  notre  revue. 
Enfin,  toutes  mes  excuses  à  notre  col- 
laborateur Lloyd  Edward  Kermode  que 
j'ai  malencontreusement  nommé  Frank 
Lloyd  Kermode  (sans  doute  un  lapsus 
inspiré  par  l'architecte!)  dans  l'éditorial 
de  r  avant-dernier  numéro. 


Is  there  a  return  of  psychology  in 
the  study  of  literary  artifacts,  especially 
the  theatre?  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course, 
that  the  literary  character  is  a  construc- 
tion of  a  particular  authorial  subjec- 
tivity. However,  as  Richard 
Finkelstein's  study  of  Hamlet  and  Marie 
H.  Loughlin's  analysis  of  Philaster 
demonstrate  here,  the  careful  study  of 
the  shifting  games  played  by  the 
dramatic  characters  allows  us  to  look  at 
well-known  literary  works  in  a  different 
way.  We  also  offer  you  in  this  issue  of 
the  journal  two  different  pictures  of  the 
censorial  judgement  in  the  Renaissance: 
Irving  A.  Kelter  considers  the  Catholic 
Church's  rejection  of  Paolo  Foscarini 's 
defence  of  Copemican  ideas,  while 
Martine  Debaisieux  studies  in  that  light 
Marie  de  Goumay's  only  work  of  fic- 
tion, the  Proumenoir  de  Monsieur  de 
Montaigne. 

We  have  all  learned  with  much 
regret  the  passing  of  one  of  our  most 
eminent  colleagues  in  the  field  of  Refor- 
mation and  Renaissance  studies,  Ed- 
ward J.  Furcha  of  McGill  University.  Ed 
Furcha  was  always  a  strong  and  indis- 
pensable supporter  of  our  journal.  We 
will  miss  him.  Finally,  I  offer  my 
apologies  to  Lloyd  Edward  Kermode,  a 
past  contributor  to  our  journal,  who  was 
mistakenly  named  Frank  Lloyd  Ker- 
mode (no  doubt  a  reflection  of  my 
recent  reading  of  a  biography  of  the 
great  architect!)  in  my  vol.  4  (1996) 
editorial. 
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Differentiating  Hamlet: 
Ophelia  and  the  Problems  of 

Subjectivity 


RICHARD 
FINKELSTEIN 


Summary:  By  considering  the  positions  Hamlet  explores  with  regards  to 
the  nature  of  intention,  the  nature  and  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  reason,  and  their  relation  to  psychological  integrity,  the  author 
of  this  paper  argues  that  Shakespeare  evaluates  the  play's  participation  in 
the  project  of  defining  subjectivity.  Ophelia 's  role  in  its  inquiry  provokes 
questions  which  callenge  many  of  Hamlet's,  Claudius'  and  Polonius'  as- 
sumptions about  subjectivity,  which  are  often  aligned.  The  play  sustains  both 
object  relations  methods  and  post-modern  constructions  of  the  self  because 
Hamlet's  arguments  dominate  but  are  also  critiqued. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  Shakespeare  tragedy,  Hamlet  promotes 
arguments  that  the  Renaissance  idealizes  individualism  and  a  subjec- 
tivity bounded  by  reason  and  knowledge.  The  play's  status  both  constructs 
and  is  generated  by  psychological  concepts  under  attack  in  post-modem 
discourse,  and  derives  from  identifying  the  play's  inquiry  with  the  interests 
of  its  hero.  1  Hamlet  actually  contains  a  polyphony  of  voices  speaking  to  these 
issues.  We  do  not  always  hear  them  because  the  play  pulls  us  towards 
identifying  almost  exclusively  with  Hamlet  himself.  C.  L.  Barber  and 
Richard  Wheeler  cogently  summarize  this  pressure  when  noting  that  "In 
Hamlet,  we  are  invited  to  identify  with  the  hero  at  the  expense  of  a  com- 
prehensive ironic  perspective;  there  is  no  adequate  basis  for  an  outside, 
controlling  perspective.  The  single-sided  attitude  it  creates  toward  its  hero 
is  one  of  the  striking  differences  between  Hamlet  and  the  ensuing 
tragedies."^  The  hero's  dominating  presence  —  even  the  sheer  volume  of  his 
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lines  —  overwhelms  arguments  which  emerge  more  forcefully  in 
Shakespeare's  other  mature  tragedies,  especially  Lear,  and  differently,  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  However,  alternative  views  are  there.  As  readers  or 
spectators  we  move  towards  identifying  with  the  hero.  But  as  Christy  Desmet 
has  shown,  Ophelia's  rhetoric  transforms  us  into  judges  who  praise  or  blame 
Hamlet,  disrupting  that  central  identification.^ 

The  figures  of  Ophelia  and,  to  a  lesser  extent  Gertrude,  drive  a  wedge 
between  us  and  Hamlet,  and  challenge  arguments  about  subjectivity  inspired 
by  his  forceful  presence.  Ophelia  provokes  questions  about  psychology  and 
epistemology  which  implicitly  frame  discussions  of  subjectivity.  She  can 
stop  the  circulation  of  cultural  energy  through  these  frameworks  (literally  so 
in  Act  4),  so  that  she  often  serves  the  "negative  function"  Kristeva  assigns 
women:  if  not  rejecting  the  existing  state  of  society,  using  différance  to 
expose  alternatives  for  its  accepted  constructions."^  Hamlet,  though,  also 
moves  beyond  difference.  As  Nancy  Chodorow  has  recently  argued,  feminist 
political  and  cultural  theories  risk  undervaluing  psychology,  itself  concerned 
with  the  way  in  which  meaning  is  particular  to  the  individual  through 
emotion,  affect,  or  fantasy.^  Shakespeare  uses  Ophelia  to  expose  an  interplay 
between  culture,  epistemology,  and  psychology  which  constructs  Hamlet's 
heroic  subjectivity,  itself  understood  through  his  logic,  development,  and 
actions  informed  by  agency. 

Shakespeare's  many  parallels  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  show  them 
speaking  to  the  same  topics  as  if  the  play  were  more  a  dialogic  investigation 
than  Hamlet's  own  inward  solicitings  suggest.^  (Their  resemblance  provides 
a  plausible  basis  for  their  once  mutual  attraction,  the  reason  for  which  often 
seems  opaque.)  Their  similar  feelings  have  sometimes  been  noted,^  but  their 
cultural  situations  and  the  responses  they  make  create  their  principal  like- 
ness. That  Ophelia  lets  others  construct  her  is  obvious,  but  that  her  ex- 
perience can  represent  Hamlet's  is  less  evident.  In  a  play  with  characters 
always  worrying  about  getting  knowledge,  political  and  familial  forces  push 
both  figures  to  use  limited  perspectives  when  judging,  but  both  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia  reject  such  epistemologies.  Their  ambivalent  and  resistant  respon- 
ses, though  different  from  one  other,  dramatically  simulate  an  interiority 
within  their  characters.^  In  the  process,  both  figures  draw  us  to  questions 
about  sources  for  psychological  independence,  the  usefulness  of  knowledge, 
especially  interior  knowledge,  even  agency  itself. 

Borrowing  tools  provided  by  male  parents  lets  both  Hamlet  and  Ophelia 
make  their  rejections  by  fashioning  a  sense  of  interiority.  However,  as 
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Ophelia  resists  parental  intrusion,  she  exposes  the  problematic  origin  and 
nature  of  filial  loans,  particularly  by  examining  their  function  in  psychologi- 
cal processes  of  identification.  Even  if  identification  is  protective,  it  may 
impede  development.  Idealized  memories  of  his  father  as  Hyperion  pit 
Hamlet  against  Claudius  even  before  he  knows  the  truth.  Ironically,  taking 
each  man's  censure,  but  reserving  her  judgment,  describes  Ophelia's  quiet 
behavior  towards  her  brother  if  not  also  her  father  when  she  first  appears. 
Ophelia's  very  first  words  answer  her  brother's  arguments  and  pious 
homilies  with  questions,  thus  with  politic  ambiguity  rather  than  the  acquies- 
cence often  attributed  to  her: 

Laertes:       But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Ophelia:       Do  you  doubt  that? 

Laertes:       For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favor. 
Hold  it  a  fashion  and  a  toy  in  blood 

No  more. 

Ophelia:      No  more  so? 

(1.3.4-10) 

Her  questions  open  a  protective  space  in  which  her  thoughts  remain  private. 
Laertes  continues  with  his  pressure,  but  she  never  tells  him  what  he  wants 
to  hear  —  that  she  will  consider  Hamlet's  interests  transient  at  best.  Her  near 
silence  and  privacy  challenge  Polonius'  economic  arguments  for  restricting 
her  behavior  toward  Hamlet.  But  her  quiet  response  also  applies  her  father's 
advice.  She  is  "something  scanter  of  [her]  maiden  presence"  to  him  even  as 
he  advises  it  with  regard  to  Hamlet  (1.3.122).^ 

Because  Shakespeare's  plays  invest  much  more  in  father-daughter 
tensions  than  in  brother-sister  dynamics,  we  read  Polonius'  over- involve- 
ment in  his  daughter's  romantic  yearnings  not  just  in  terms  of  desires  for 
political  advancement,  but  also  in  terms  of  psychological  needs  for  iden- 
tification, impelling  men  from  Egeus  and  Capulet  through  Prospero  and 
many  other  Shakespearean  fathers.  In  some  ways  more  drained  of  paternal 
feeling  than  these  other  men,  Polonius  still  resembles  them  in  imagining  his 
daughter  undifferentiated  from  himself  ("think  yourself  a  baby.  .  ." 
[1.3.1056]).^°  His  energetic  inquiry  into  the  true  nature  concerning  Hamlet's 
intentions  displaces  into  politics  the  paternal  invasiveness  of  his  actions.  His 
narcissistic  attachment  to  Ophelia  —  paradoxically  shown  by  his  disinvest- 
ment in  her  as  a  person  —  thus  hints  at  his  own  longings  for  an  absent 
maternity,  seen  in  other  father-daughter  relationships  by  Janet  Adelman.^^ 
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When  Ophelia  adopts  his  tactics  but  resists  her  father's  advice,  she  thus 
not  only  undoes  his  work  but  unearths  an  unfinished  psychological  project 
necessary  to  creating  an  independent,  intact  masculine  subjectivity,  ultimate- 
ly for  Hamlet  too.  To  use  Luce  Irigaray 's  terms  for  a  woman-mother,  in  being 
opaquely  quiet  she  "remains  inseparable  from  the  work  or  act  of  man, 
notably,  insofar  as  he  defines  her  and  creates  his  identity  with  her  as  his 
starting  point.  .  .  If  after  all  this,  she  is  still  alive,  she  continuously  undoes 
his  work  —  distinguishing  herself  from  both  the  envelope  and  the  thing, 
ceaselessly  creating  there  some  interval,  play,  something  in  motion  and 
un-limited  which  disturbs  his  perspective,  his  world,  and  his/its  limits." ^^ 
Irigaray' s  emphasis  on  jouissance  understates  the  investment  of  psychic 
energy  —  for  both  Ophelia  and  Hamlet  —  necessary  to  the  steady-state 
maintenance  of  such  conflict,  and  thus  its  precarious,  brittle  nature. ^^ 

Indeed,  Ophelia's  model  of  subjectivity  emphasizes  not  only  the 
psychological  origins  of  assumed  political  roles,  but  more  specifically,  the 
fragile  psychological  structure  organizing  Hamlet's  political  subjectivity.  As 
malcontent  or  satirist,  Hamlet  needs  to  individuate  as  much  as  Ophelia, 
expressed  through  his  political  role  by  distinguishing,  creating,  disturbing, 
even  more  directly  than  she  does.  Yet  Hamlet's  desires  that  his  flesh  would 
melt,  and  his  wish  to  return  both  parents  to  sexual  purity  betray  longings  like 
those  of  Polonius  to  regain  an  idealized,  undifferentiated  state^^  —  with  both 
parents,  not  just  his  mother.  Much  of  his  verbal  energy  derives  from  the 
conflict  between  his  own  desire  for  an  undifferentiated  family  and  his 
inability  to  tolerate  the  erotic  energy  circulating  there. 

Hamlet's  commitment  to  action  also  depends  largely  on  an  ability  to 
identify  with  a  father  he  sees  as  a  militaristic  Hyperion,  somehow  free  of 
sexual  impulse.  Because  identification  depends  on  maintaining  this  idealized 
vision,  Hamlet's  own  sexuality  disturbs  him.  Projecting  such  feelings  onto 
Ophelia,  in  turn,  contributes  to  his  disgust  with  her.  The  presence  of  such 
psychological  dynamics  explains  why  he  imagines  his  revenge  could  yield 
both  the  death  of  Claudius  and  the  restful  quiet  of  sleep.  His  thoughts  about 
what  it  means  "not  to  be"  reveal  longings  for  the  kind  of  magical  diffusion 
of  tension  associated  with  a  pre-individuated  oneness  between  parent  and 
child:  the  same  desire  expressed  by  Polonius  toward  Ophelia.  (Romeo  and 
Juliet  seek  something  similar  when  they  famously  denounce  all  boundaries 
between  themselves,  even  their  names.  Shakespeare  notably  reassigns  this 
kind  of  regressive  desire  for  the  past  to  Hamlet's  thoughts  of  his  parents.) 
That  action  in  his  most  famous  speech  can  signify  both  the  murder  of 
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Claudius  and  suicide  speaks  to  the  impossibility  of  tolerating  such  a  merger. 
For  most  of  the  play,  to  be  a  productive  subject  he  thus  needs  both  to 
narcissistically  identify  with  yet  recoil  from  his  origins,  not  necessarily 
"develop"  in  a  forward  direction:  a  task  figured  by  Ophelia's  model  of 
subjectivity. 

The  resemblance  between  Hamlet's  and  Ophelia's  positions  under- 
scores the  fact  that,  although  he  is  finally  successful,  the  play  is  ambiguously 
about  whether  positive  action  results  from  resolving  either  an  "interior" 
conflict  or  the  unilateral  behavior  of  a  poorly  integrated  self.^^  Although 
rigidly  Oedipal  descriptions  of  his  character  and  actions  are  long  dis- 
credited,^^ we  still  tend  to  rely  on  an  assumption  they  bequeathed  to  us:  that 
Hamlet  develops  beyond  an  entrapping  intrapsychic  conflict.  This  neurotic 
model  supposes  a  reasonably  intact  ego  which  can  tolerate  mixtures  of  good 
and  bad  in  others.  Leverenz  and  others  have  used  the  language  of  gender  in 
a  way  expressing  the  problem  with  Hamlet's  ego:  the  play  pressures  him  to 
banish  one  side  of  himself —  either  the  threatening  "female"  (associated  by 
Laertes  with  tears)  or  feeling  self.^^  At  the  political  level  Denmark  replicates 
this  splitting  right  until  the  play's  conclusion.  When  Fortinbras  celebrates 
Hamlet  for  having  a  military  nature,  we  feel  the  state  itself  lacking  integra- 
tion. Rather  than  sustain  multiple  perspectives,  this  new  society  kills  off 
conflicts,  as  Ophelia  is  killed  off  when,  as  an  amalgamation  of  multiple 
voices,  she  impossibly  attempts  to  move  in  contradictory  directions. 
(Shakespeare  reruns  this  process  with  Caesar's  militaristic  reduction  of 
Antony  at  the  end  of  his  late  tragedy.)  But  the  play  forbids  us  from  assigning 
plurivocality  to  a  distinctly  female  subjectivity.^^  Ophelia's  speech  also 
figures  the  dynamic  division  of  political  perspectives  in  Denmark,  and 
Hamlet's  own  impossible  task  of  reconciling  his  divergent  views  of  himself 
and  his  parents. 

Ophelia  thus  becomes  an  emblem  for  arguments  which  challenge 
psychological  models  linking  action  to  a  coherent  psychological  subjec- 
tivity. Her  position  also  counters  epistemological  assumptions  necessary  to 
seeing  psychological  growth  during  the  drama.  If  she  forces  us  to  question 
whether  individuals  can  by  themselves  resolve  psychological  conflict,  or 
pressures  to  split  off  parts  of  themselves,  then  we  also  question  whether  there 
can  be  a  self- learning  which  provides  a  basis  for  constructive  action. ^^ 
Because  Ophelia  is  in  so  many  respects  a  displacement  of  Gertrude  —  herself 
unable  to  contemplate  her  actions  —  in  the  play's  psychological  dynamics, 
her  position  also  reminds  us  that  probing  for  certain  knowledge,  both  in 
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general  and  about  oneself,  does  not  necessarily  foster  the  growth  of  a 
productive  identity.  (Skepticism  about  the  usefulness  of  self-knowledge 
follows  from  the  play's  more  general  epistemological  concerns,  beginning 
with  the  opening  scene,  where  people  in  darkness  are  having  trouble  getting 
information.) 

Gertrude's  unclear  motives  frustrate  Hamlet  mightily  and  spur  him  to 
lewd  imaginings  of  precisely  what  happened  —  as  if  knowing  the  details  of 
his  parents'  sexual  relations  would  help  him  organize  himself  and  act.  Only 
Polonius,  foolishly  sure  that  he  knows  the  truth  about  Hamlet,  ever  believes 
that  certitude  is  useful  to  the  degree  Hamlet  does  early  in  the  play.  (After 
boasting  about  his  ability  to  draw  conclusions,  Polonius  promises  the  court, 
"I  will  find  /  Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed  /  Within  the  center" 
[2.2.157-59]).  In  fact,  Ophelia's  ambiguous  response  to  her  father's  wisdom 
makes  ironic  Hamlet's  fervent  vow  two  scenes  later  that  the  ghost's  "com- 
mandment all  alone  shall  live"  within  his  brain  as  a  kind  of  certain  truth 
determining  all  action  (1.5.103^).  Although  Hamlet  begins  to  test  the 
ghost's  authority  by  Act  2,  it  takes  him  until  the  end  of  the  play  to  open  room 
between  himself  and  the  pressure  of  the  ghost's  fixed  directive.  He  gains 
release  only  by  distancing  himself  from  the  assumption  he  originally  shared 
with  Polonius:  that  power  accrues  to  those  who  are  certain  about  others' 
characters.  Hamlet  recognizes  that  ««certainty  should  always  command 
action:  "Since  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves,  know  what  is't  to  leave  betimes, 
let  be"  (5.2.220-22). 

That  the  priest  refers  to  Ophelia's  "doubtful  death"  is  ironic  because 
Hamlet's  discovery  of  her  loss  seems  to  aid  his  embrace  of  doubt  (if  only  by 
Shakespeare's  scenic  juxtaposition).  Although  Hamlet  had  constructed  her 
in  terms  of  her  maternal,  recoverable  knowledge,  from  her  first  interview 
with  her  father  she  signifies  knowledge  which  cannot  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty. She  speaks  ambiguously  when  she  enters,  seems  a  cipher  when  mad, 
and  dies  with  "doubtful"  actions  which  cannot  confidently  be  deemed 
suicide.  The  lack  of  clarity  about  Ophelia's  intentions  rewrites  Shakespeare's 
earlier  revenge  tragedy  where  we  wonder  if  the  mute  Lavinia  is  really 
thinking  words  Titus  attributes  to  her.  Similarly,  the  verifiable  action  of 
Desdemona's  elopement  often  strains  critics'  belief  in  the  absolute  virtue  she 
claims  before  Emilia.  These  women's  traits  challenge  male  audiences  to 
silence,  or  to  blocked  language,  who  then,  like  Titus,  struggle  to  "wrest  an 
alphabet  /  And  by  still  practice  learn  to  know  [women's]  meaning"  (3.2.44- 
45).  Titus  confidently  believes  he  can  divine  Lavinia's  intentions:  "In  thy 
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dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect  /  As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers" 
(3.2.40-41).  Reversing  the  common  misogynistic  complaints  about  women 
being  too  open,  talkative,  or  out  of  control,^^  this  representation  in  fact 
replicates  a  related  convention:  anxiety  that  the  female  subject's  intention 
may  elude  listeners  drives  a  desire  to  contain  it  within  structures  called 
rational. 

The  pattern  set  by  Titus  reappears  in  Hamlet,  where  gaining  knowledge 
depends  on  being  educated  and  male,  and  schooled  in  modes  of  inquiry 
engaging  empirical  and  dialectical  analysis  towards  certain  conclusions 
about  self  and  nature.  Bernardo  and  Marcellus  summon  Horatio  to  the  watch 
because  he  is  a  scholar.  To  Hamlet,  nobility  of  reason  makes  man  like  an 
angel  in  apprehension  yet  quite  specifically,  a  militaristic,  masculine  one: 
reason  operates  within  "pales  and  forts"  (1 .4.28).  Hamlet  surprisingly  shares 
his  initial  gendered  assumptions  with  Claudius,  who  links  "an  understanding 
simple  and  unschooled"  to  "a  heart  unfortified"  (1.2.96-97). 

Herself  a  figure  of  doubt,  Ophelia  opens  the  play  to  an  epistemological 
alternative  to  this  aggressively  searching  reason,  identified  with  the  hero  and 
other  men  in  the  play.  (The  play  presents  "masculine"  reason  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  boundaries  of  a  fixed  or  intact  subjectivity,  also  implied  in  the  image 
of  "pales  and  forts.")  Ophelia  looks  at  knowledge  using  a  gaze  no  one  else, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Gertrude,  comprehends.  The  play  goes  out  of 
its  way  to  disassociate  her  epistemological  habits  from  the  empirical  exact- 
itude Hamlet  seeks.  Frightened  by  Hamlet's  mad  behavior,  she  ascribes  to 
him  her  own  visual  way  of  evaluating  (emphasized  in  her  3.1  lament):  she 
reports  to  Polonius  that  "He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face  /  As  'a  would 
draw  it"  (2.1.92-93).  Describing  Hamlet's  departure,  she  adds,  "He  seemed 
to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes  /  For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  helps, 
/  And  to  the  last  bended  their  light  on  me"  (100-102). 

Most  important  is  her  lament,  "t'have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what 
I  see"  (3.1.164).  Identifying  others  in  terms  of  pictures,  Ophelia  herself 
resembles  a  kind  of  picture  others  fail  to  read,  or  to  contain  with  their  reason. 
Either  because  he  needs  to  dismiss  her  ramblings  or  is  just  mistaken, 
Claudius  articulates  this  practice:  When  she  is  mad,  he  calls  her  "divided 
from  herself  and  her  fair  judgment,  /  Without  the  which  we  are  pictures  or 
mere  beasts"  (4.5.86-87,  my  emphasis).  After  Ophelia's  father,  Claudius  is 
the  strongest  spokesman  for  material  Denmark,  and  he  neglects  the  neo- 
Platonic  significance  of  picture  by  now  associated  with  Ophelia's  gaze  and 
thus,  the  way  in  which  pictura  can  bring  immediate  access  to  truth.^^  Only 
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Gertrude's  richly  pictorial  dirge  for  Ophelia,  more  rhetorically  directed  than 
the  speeches  by  its  subject,  similarly  connects  Idea  to  gaze. 

If  we  assume  that  Claudius  speaks  conventional  Danish  wisdom  about 
insanity  transforming  Ophelia  into  a  visual  icon,  then  he  speaks  for  a  culture 
generally  ignoring  the  prophetic  knowledge  such  figures  could  impart. 
Indeed,  while  himself  sensitive  to  the  disturbing  power  of  Ophelia's  ranting, 
the  Gentleman  describes  her  as  an  ignored  prophet: 

Her  speech  is  nothing. 

But  the  unshapèd  use  of  it  doth  move 

The  hearers  to  collection;  they  yawn  at  it. 

And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts, 

Which,  as  her  winks  and  nods  and  gestures  yield  them, 

Indeed  would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought, 

Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily  (4.5.7-13). 

Shakespeare  presents  Ophelia  much  in  the  manner  that  Renaissance 
writers  frequently  saw  prophets  .^2  However,  as  with  his  use  of  Margaret  in 
the  first  tetralogy,  the  ironies  they  inject  into  political  discourse  draw  his 
sympathy  even  if  their  motives  do  not.^^  The  gentleman's  description  puts 
Ophelia's  prophetic,  platonizing  gaze  at  odds  with  Hamlet's  more  empirical 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  material  reality:  she  materializes  an  epistemologi- 
cal  paradox  of  being  "nothing  sure."^^  (Hence  the  appropriateness  of 
Ophelia's  seeming  ignorance  about  theatre  in  3.2:  like  Polonius'  spying 
"with  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias  /  [to]  By  indirections  find  directions 
out,"  Hamlet's  brand  of  drama  empirically  tests  for  what  happened,  but 
inquires  less  into  unseen  intentions  shaping  action.)  "Her  speech  is  nothing" 
because  it  escapes  certain  definition  and  lies  outside  the  logical  analysis 
gendered  male  by  the  play's  imagery. 

Hamlet  himself  ultimately  praises  Ophelia's  challenge  to  the  material 
economy  of  politics  and  knowledge  in  Denmark.  She  represents  an  elusive, 
subversive  excess  to  him,  and  he  borrows  the  main  trope  from  her  own 
courtier- soldier- scholar  speech  —  hyperbole  —  to  define  her  meaning  to 
him:  "I  love  Ophelia.  Forty  thousand  brothers  /  Could  not  with  all  their 
quantity  of  love  /  Make  up  my  sum"  (5.1.272-74).  Having  challenged  an 
appetite  for  certainty  by  interrogating  its  psychological  origins  in  Polonius 
and  Hamlet,  the  play  designates  reason  male,  simultaneously  to  criticize  such 
gendered  constructions.  Not  knowing  intensifies  the  drive  to  contain  doubtful 
figures  within  explanatory  structures.  When  not  knowing  is  figured  as  an 
excess  of  signifiers,  also  gendered  female,  logic  works  so  hard  that  it  begins 
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to  exhaust  its  own  usefulness  as  an  element  which  can  precisely  define  — 
give  boundaries  to  —  an  individual's  subjectivity. 

Nevertheless,  people  at  court  try  to  ignore  Ophelia's  mad,  linguistically 
open  railing,  but  they  also  attempt  to  shape  it  into  something  closed  and 
circumscribed,  identified  by  the  play  as  male.  ^^  Their  commitment  to  this 
process  indicates  the  threats  to  their  own  sense  of  psychological  intactness 
people  feel  when  confronted  by  indefinition  —  and  thus  Shakespeare's 
opposition  between  having  a  bounded  subjectivity  and  one  defined  by 
epistemological  uncertainty.  Although  he  has  obvious  motives  for  saying  so, 
Claudius  reduces  Ophelia's  madness  to  an  easy  cause  and  effect:  her  grief 
"springs  /  All  from  her  father's  death  —  and  now  behold!"  (4.5.76-77). 
Shakespeare  parodies  this  kind  of  logical  analysis  —  central  to  Hamlet's 
wish  for  containing  consequences  during  the  famous  soliloquy  on  action  — 
in  Polonius.  Planning  to  spy  on  Hamlet,  he  tells  the  King," . . .  now  remains 
/  That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect,  /  Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  their 
defect,  /  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause"  (2.2.100-3).  Even  Horatio 
wants  Ophelia  contained  lest  her  words  raise  dangerous  conjectures. 

From  the  perspective  of  contemporary  French  feminism,  the  opposition 
of  Claudius,  Horatio,  Fortinbras,  and  Hamlet  (prior  to  his  fifth  act  embrace 
of  providence)  to  Ophelia's  manner  of  signifying  cannot  be  separated  from 
challenges  female  bodies  pose  to  gendered  concepts  of  fixed  subjectivity.  In 
her  analysis  of  écriture  féminine,  Hélène  Cixous  associates  the  female  body 
and  thus  women's  writing  with  plentitude.  Similarly,  in  her  analysis  of 
women's  jouissance,  Irigaray  argues  that  a  specifically  feminine  language 
emerges  from  the  diffuse  female  erotic  field  —  a  language  which  as  a  result 
seems  crazy  to  the  logic  of  reason.^^  Applying  Irigaray 's  construction  to  the 
mad  Ophelia  risks  gendering  mental  illness  —  neither  Shakespeare's  canon 
nor  experience  claims  that  Ophelia's  ramblings  are  a  specifically  feminine 
voice.  However,  Irigaray's  model  can  help  us  explain  why  Hamlet  is  so 
concerned  about  Ophelia's  body.  Men  try  to  manage  it  much  as  they  try  to 
control  or  circumscribe  the  meaning  of  her  speech.  In  the  masculine  dis- 
course of  the  play,  reason  and  the  logical  closure  of  meaning  indicate,  to 
rephrase  Claudius'  words,  a  unified  self  and  judgment.  The  men  in  this 
tragedy  have  confidence  that  they  are  intact  when  they  believe  themselves 
logical.  They  struggle  to  ignore  or  contain  Ophelia  not  just  because  her 
speech,  but  her  body  itself,  resists  the  kind  of  logical  closure  they  find 
necessary  to  their  own  experience  of  feeling  bounded. 
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Ophelia's  words  leave  her  open  to  Hamlet's  double  entendres.  His  jokes 
point  to  cultural  connections  between  female  speech,  female  bodies,  in- 
definition,  and  danger: 

Hamlet.       Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters? 

Ophelia:      I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Hamlet:       That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids'  legs. 

Ophelia:      What  is,  my  lord? 

Hamlet:        Nothing. 

(3.2.114-19) 

Because  Hamlet's  joke  introduces  the  Renaissance  equation  between 
"nothing"  and  female  genitalia,  the  Gentleman's  later  assertion  that  "her 
speech  is  nothing"  initially  marks  her  kind  of  speech  as  specifically  feminine. 
More  importantly,  it  shows  this  discourse  of  indefinition,  and  the  alternative 
subjectivity  (with  unfixed  boundaries)  which  follows  from  it,  to  be 
threatening,  even  politically  dangerous.  For  example,  when  afraid  of  a 
movement  against  him,  the  king  projects  Ophelia's  character  onto  the 
growing  number  of  people  favoring  Hamlet:  "the  distracted  multitude  /  Who 
like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes"  (4.3.4-5).  Taking  in  information 
visually,  like  Ophelia,  distracted  as  she  appears  in  the  next  scene,  this  group 
initially  seems  strong.  But  the  king  is  ironically  wrong:  they  ultimately  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Hamlet's  triumph;  silent  in  the  last  act,  they  disintegrate 
like  the  woman  with  whom  they  are  metaphorically  joined.  The  play 
identifies  the  forces  of  rebellion  with  Ophelia's  body  which,  during  madness, 
becomes  an  efficient  emblem  of  related  challenges  to  male  authority:  nothing 
is  a  political  threat  constructed  by  Claudius;  a  source  of  epistemological 
resistance  to  Hamlet  and  Fortinbras;  and  a  provocation  exposing 
psychological  longings  for  interior  richness  in  Polonius  and  the  Prince. 
Shakespeare  more  directly  criticizes  this  practice  of  mapping  political  and 
psychological  oppositions  with  the  female  body  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
where  Caesar  thinks  of  loyalty  to  Pompey  in  terms  of  metaphors  associated 
with  Cleopatra's  "feminizing"  effect  on  Antony:  "This  common  body,  /  Like 
to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream,  /  Goes  to  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying 
tide"  (1.4.44^6). 

Ophelia's  resistant  discourse  eroticizes  these  oppositions  and  challen- 
ges. But  her  disjointed  speeches  do  not  define  a  feminine  language  so  much 
as  they  interrogate  the  related  economies  of  object  relations  and  a  readiness 
to  act  which  mark  Hamlet's  "developed"  subjectivity  in  the  play.  Expressive 
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of  her  body,  many  of  Ophelia's  voices  are  readily  accessible  to  a  post- 
Freudian  eye.  She  materializes,  sexualizes,  and  internalizes  lost  objects.  Not 
having  responded  to  Hamlet's  entreaty  after  his  soliloquy  on  action,  she  is 
later  "the  owl  [that]  was  a  baker's  daughter"  —  the  daughter  Jesus  turned 
into  an  owl  because  she  did  not  respond  generously  to  his  request  for  bread.^'^ 
She  tells  a  parable  of  losing  a  man  for  granting  sexual  favors:  "Quoth  she, 
'Before  you  tumbled  me,  /  You  promis'd  me  to  wed'  /  He  answers:  /  'So 
would  I  ha'  done,  by  yonder  sun,  /  An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed'" 
(4.5.63-67).  Her  madness  shows  her  still  a  good  pupil  to  Polonius,  and 
Hamlet  too:  she  seems  to  assume,  like  her  father,  that  a  maiden  too  free  with 
her  presence  will  lose  her  love  object,  and  perhaps  imagines  she  herself  was 
that  way  before  her  father's  warnings.  Yet  her  madness  reveals  her  overdeter- 
mined  plight:  at  the  same  time  men  ask  her  to  withhold,  she  hears  them  asking 
women  to  feed  them  —  if  not  as  the  baker's  daughter,  with  food,  with  the 
nurturing  action  implied  in  the  primitive  metaphorics  of  not  separating.  This 
dynamic  exposes  a  source  of  seeing  the  female  body  as  dangerous,  as 
representing  a  kind  of  thought  needing  logical  control.  It  argues  that  when 
men  see  an  emotionally  withholding  woman,  they  respond  as  if  they  are 
being  denied  narcissistic  affirmation.  Rage  erupts,  generated  by  fears  of 
subjective  indefinition. 

By  raising  the  possibility  that  subjects  may  not  be  coherently  defined, 
Shakespeare  also  uses  Ophelia  to  question  whether  agency  actually  exists, 
or  serves  as  a  marker  of  subjectivity.  The  doubts  surrounding  Ophelia's  death 
not  only  present  her  as  a  figure  of  uncertainty,  but  also  raise  questions  about 
whether  agency  itself  can  define  subjectivity. 

Gertrude's  motives  when  speaking  about  Ophelia's  death  are  themsel- 
ves uncertain.  She  could  be  seeking  to  quietly  absolve  herself;  she  may  be 
trying  to  absolve  Ophelia  of  suicide  out  of  love  for  her;  or  she  might  be 
struggling  to  make  sense  of  Hamlet's  plight.  Her  judicial  oration  simul- 
taneously deliberates  about  choice  and  agency  for  all  three  of  them.  The 
images  in  her  argument  provide  all  that  we  see  of  the  courtroom  deliberations 
satirized  immediately  after  by  the  gravediggers,  who  themselves  interrogate 
agency.  Gertrude's  argument  for  an  accidental  cause,  in  which  case  Ophelia 
could  not  be  responsible,  uncomfortably,  perhaps  unconsciously,  expiates 
her  own  motives  in  marrying  Claudius.  (Driven  by  desire,  perhaps  by 
impulses  from  which  she  turns  her  eyes,  Gertrude  may  view  herself  as 
lacking  agency.)  Because  it  is  a  speech  about  loss,  we  can  also  read  it  as  a 
displacement  of  her  attitudes  towards  the  situation  of  her  son,  now  lost  to 
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her  on  the  way  to  England  and  also,  in  several  emotional  senses.  Shakespeare 
undermines  agency,  a  crucial  element  to  subjectivity  based  in  logic  and 
certainty. 

By  painting  Ophelia  as  Flora  picking  phallic  flowers,  by  having  the 
weight  of  female  clothing  speed  the  drowning,  Gertrude  seeks  to  feminize 
her  absolution  of  Ophelia  from  responsibility.  But  the  structure  of  the  play 
and  its  insistent  parallels  between  Ophelia  and  Hamlet  fold  Gertrude's 
assumptions  about  différance  into  patterns  describing  agency  and  heroic 
subjectivity  in  general.  Gathering  her  fantastic  garlands,  Ophelia  is  actually 
the  tragedy's  second  gardener  with  "grosser  named"  things.  Hamlet  has 
desired  but  as  yet  has  not  picked  things  "gross  in  nature"  from  his  metaphoric 
garden.  Were  he  able  to  do  so  he  would  wear  the  crown,  a  parody  of  which 
exists  in  the  "crownet  weeds"  Ophelia  weaves  and  wears.^^  Transforming 
phallic  weeds  into  a  crown  aptly  comments  on  the  conflicts  which  fuel 
Hamlet's  energy:  between  idealized  identification  with  the  father  through 
action  and  the  sense  of  corruption  this  identification  engenders. 

Gertrude's  oratory  finds  pictorial  equivalents  connecting  agency  and 
psychological  dynamics  for  both  Hamlet  and  Ophelia.  Ophelia's  ramblings 
about  the  white  bearded  man  with  the  flaxen  poll  perhaps  suggested  to  the 
Queen  the  "hoary  leaves"  of  the  male  figured  willow  overhanging  the  brook. 
Unmistakably  a  paternal  image,  it  is,  according  to  Gertrude,  responsible  for 
Ophelia's  death  because  its  "envious  sliver  broke."  The  image  argues  that 
competition  between  father  and  child  set  the  tragedy  in  motion.  Invoking  the 
comic  model  Shakespeare  borrows  for  the  relationship  between  Polonius  and 
Ophelia,  the  competitive  image  also  reminds  us  that  the  problem  engendered 
by  Hamlet's  parents  is  a  displaced  version  of  that  pattern:  Claudius'  envy  of 
his  brother  plays  out  a  frightening  real-life  version  of  the  son's  competition 
with  his  father,  and  has  not  only  set  Hamlet's  tragedy  in  motion,  but 
intensified  its  psychological  depth  and  intensity.^^  Perhaps  reflecting  her 
own  sense  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  swept  along  by  currents  of  power,  Gertrude 
depicts  such  victims  as  essentially  passive  in  a  scene  with  pictorial  elements 
making  depersonalized  forces  of  paternal  economies  the  cause  of  disaster. 
Gertrude  pushes  cause  so  deeply  into  a  psychological  past  that  she  almost 
succeeds  in  absolving  present  responsibility.  Othello,  to  whom  "chaos  is 
come  again"  when  he  doubts  Desdemona,  similarly  shows  Shakespeare 
rooting  proximate  cause  in  a  time  so  distant  that  effect  almost  seems  to 
precede  cause  and  choice  seems  to  have  been  long  overdetermined,  limiting 
present  agency.^^ 
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Actually,  Gertrude  suggests  Ophelia  shrinking  from  the  foreground  or 
at  least,  de-emphasizes  her  unique  subjectivity.  In  fact,  as  "a  creature  native 
and  indued  /  Unto  that  element,"  Ophelia  does  not  dominate  or  organize  the 
landscape  as  she  does  in  Millais'  famous  version  of  the  scene.  Flora  has  little 
or  short-lived  power  and  no  agency  within  her  kingdom:  "her  garments, 
heavy  with  their  drink,  /  Pulled  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay" 
(4.7.182-83).  Echoing  Hamlet's  sweet  bells  which  jangle  out  of  time, 
Ophelia's  melody  fades  because  she  literally  absorbs  her  environment,  as 
she  has  metaphorically  done  with  regard  to  parental  advice.  Hamlet  certainly 
makes  a  more  conscious  and  clear  choice  than  Ophelia  to  confront  his  own 
death,  but  Gertrude's  parallels  between  him  and  Ophelia  argue  that  the 
agency  and  cause  of  action  lie  outside  him. 

Shakespeare  thus  assimilates  Gertrude's  rhetoric  about  Ophelia's  death 
into  a  larger  argument  (but  not  conclusion)  about  his  tragic  hero.  Hamlet  may 
not  be  a  fully  realized  subject  —  if  we  share  the  view,  implicit  in  the  first 
clown's  satire,  that  subjects  take  actions  wittingly,  with  an  intention  they 
shape.  The  clown  sarcastically  notes  that  if  water  reaches  up  to  and  drowns 
its  victim  her  agency  would  not  be  an  issue,  relieving  her  of  responsibility 
(5.1.15-20).  He  jokingly  wonders,  "How  can  [it  not  be  suicide,  prohibiting 
Christian  rites],  unless  she  drowned  herself  in  her  own  defense?"  (5.1.6-7). 
The  clown  finds  both  events  logically  impossible  because  he  firmly  believes 
that  people  govern  their  circumstances,  and  acts  (like  drowning)  unam- 
biguously indicate  the  presence  of  a  coherent  individual  agency. 

But  the  clown's  assumptions  are  wrong,  at  least  by  what  Katharine  Maus 
has  shown  to  be  the  measure  of  Renaissance  courtrooms.^^  Hamlet  can 
finally  act  because  he  recognizes  he  would  be  defending  both  himself  and 
Denmark  from  an  evil  "canker";  water  may  not  have  come  to  Ophelia  and 
her  action  is  not  self-defense,  but  another  deadly  liquid  does  come  to  Hamlet 
and  Gertrude.  Agency  and  intention  do  not  function  efficiently  for  either 
Hamlet  or  Ophelia  and  if  these  are  principal  parameters  defining  subjectivity, 
neither  character  meets  the  test. 

Must  they?  Shakespeare's  iterated  parallels  between  the  psychological 
dynamics  of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  the  deliberative  orations  made  by  Hamlet, 
Ophelia  and  Gertrude,  together  open  the  play  to  more  than  one  means  of 
defining  subjectivity.  They  show  the  play  engaged  with  the  continual  histori- 
cal project  of  defining  identity  itself.  Because  Hamlet's  view  so  occupies  the 
play,  subjectivity  initially  seems  a  space  rooted  in  knowledge,  certainty,  and 
concepts  of  agency.  It  shows  itself  in  resolutions  of  internal  conflict,  consis- 
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tent  and  useful  identification  with  others,  and  action  springing  from  a 
coherent  internal  identity.  However,  the  play  also  challenges  both  the  use- 
fulness of  these  formulations  and  their  very  possibility.  Still,  Shakespeare 
does  not  necessarily  bury  subjectivity  itself  while  interrogating  paradigms 
through  which  the  idea  of  it  circulates.  As  Maus  warns,  we  should  not 
conflate  personal  inwardness  with  related  but  distinct  concepts  of  unique- 
ness, autonomy,  a  unified  self,  individualism,  and  others.^^  Francis  Barker 
argues  that  Hamlet  "utters  a  first  demand  for  the  modem  subject,"  even 
though  he  considers  the  concept  of  subjectivity  anachronistic. ^^  Even  as 
post-modem  a  critic  as  Linda  Chames  sees  Shakespeare's  plays  positing  a 
"powerful  [human]  desire  for  autonomy  —  however  fantasmatic."^^  By 
using  Ophelia  to  expose  origins  and  display  the  erotic  economies  of  family, 
gender,  and  politics,  the  play  interrogates  its  own  longings,  and  its  participa- 
tion in  defining  subjectivity.  (Hence  it  can  invite  both  psychoanalytic  ap- 
proaches which  envision  essential,  if  dynamically  engaged  selves,  such  as 
the  object  relations  derived  methods  I  have  used  in  this  essay,  and  those 
which  wonder  if  such  selves  are  more  than  cultural  constmctions,  including 
some  of  the  feminist  theorists  I  have  cited.)  But  like  Ophelia,  the  tragedy 
never  rejects  the  assumptions  or  tools  provided  by  the  cultural  economy  it 
represents,  even  if  this  means  occasionally  aligning  Hamlet  with  Claudius 
or  Polonius,  as  we  have  seen.  Thanks  to  the  voices  of  Ophelia  and  Gertmde, 
the  play  has  much  in  common  with  arguments  about  subjectivity,  even  if 
Hamlet  does  not.^^ 
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of  Mind:  Rhetorical  Inquiry  and  the  Development  of  Elizabethan  Drama  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1983),  especially  pp.  ix-xvii.  See  also  Marion  Trousdale, 
Shakespeare  and  the  Rhetoricians  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1982), 
which  sees  inquiry  concluding  in  indeterminacy. 

7.  Some  of  these  —  following  fathers'  edicts,  imperfectly  understanding  the  court's  forces, 
madness,  isolation,  and  feeUng  betrayed  —  have  been  noted  by  Sandra  K.  Fischer, 
"Hearing  Ophelia:  Gender  and  Tragic  Discourse  in  Hamlet"  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion/Renaissance et  Réforme,  n.s.  14  (1990),  p.  2. 

8.  In  this  context  I  am  using  "inferiority"  to  mean  neither  coherent  subjectivity  nor  heroic 
individuaUsm,  but  rather  a  sense  of  psychological  probing  of,  and  struggle  with  the  self. 
Subjectivity,  self,  and  identity  are  not  necessary  requirements  for  this  essentially  discur- 
sive activity  in  either  post-modem  or  psychoanalytic  models  of  the  subject. 

9.  Her  terse  vow  of  obedience  to  Polonius,  like  her  brief  questions  to  Laertes,  initially  look 
like  submission.  Yet  "I  shall  obey"  similarly  provides  a  means  for  ending  and  evading 
Polonius'  harangue,  especially  if  we  consider  that  defense  against  parental  intrusion 
requires  discourse  still  less  direct  than  that  needed  to  fend  off  a  brother.  In  fact,  despite 
Ophelia's  almost  pathetic  soliciting  for  paternal  approval  at  times  in  1.3,  Frances  Barber 
considers  her  character  strong,  even  hearing  in  Ophelia's  self-effacing  conclusion  a  note 
of  defiance.  See  Barber,  "Ophelia  in  Hamlet,"  in  Russell  Jackson  and  Robert  Smallwood, 
eds..  Players  of  Shakespeare  II:  Further  Essays  in  Shakespearean  Performance  by  Players 
with  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1988),  p. 
141.  Juliet's  more  emotionally  extreme  strategies  anticipate  Ophelia's,  thus  further  sug- 
gesting calculation  rather  than  complete  capitulation.  Desperately  seeking  Capulet's 
approval  as  he  condenms  her,  she  beseeches  him  on  her  knees.  When  she  prostrates  herself 
a  second  time  in  the  same  scene,  seeming  desperation  is  actually  defiance.  Both  figures' 
glib,  possibly  angry  compliance  effectively  cuts  off  discussion  while  erasing  indications 
of  anger. 
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10.  It  may  initially  seem  that  Polonius  would  be  imagining  himself  a  baby  if  unconsciously 
desiring  a  lack  of  differentiation.  However,  since  Polonius  regularly  projects  himself  into 
his  children's  positions  —  as  when  enjoining  Laertes  towards  caution  in  his  travels  —  it 
is  likely  that  in  imagining  Ophelia  a  baby  he  imagines  himself  one  too.  Theseus'  remark 
in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  that  Hermia  should  be  to  Egeus  as  a  "form  in  wax,  /  By 
him  imprinted"  (1.1.49-50)  reminds  us  that  the  over-controlling  nature  of  many 
Shakespearean  fathers  derives  from  a  failure,  involving  the  parent,  to  separate  himself  so 
that  individuation  in  the  child  can  occur. 

1 1 .  Adelman,  Suffocating  Mothers:  Fantasies  of  Maternal  Origin  in  Shakespeare 's  Plays, 
Hamlet  to  The  Tempest  (New  York:  Routledge,  1992),  passim. 

12.  Luce  Irigaray,  An  Ethics  of  Sexual  Difference,  trans.  Carolyn  Burke  and  Gillian  C.  Gill 
(Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1993),  p.  10. 

13.  Irigaray  hints  at  such  demands,  but  in  political  rather  than  intrapsychic  terms,  as  when  she 
says,  "One  must  assume  the  feminine  role  deliberately,  which  means  already  to  convert  a 
form  of  subordination  into  an  affirmation,  and  thus  to  begin  to  thwart  it."  See  The  Sex 
Which  is  Not  One,  quoted  in  Patricia  Parker,  Literary  Fat  Ladies:  Rhetoric,  Gender, 
Property  (New  York:  Methuen,  1987),  p.  8. 

14.  For  a  Chodorow  influenced  discussion  of  men  needing  to  deny  their  mother's  sexual  role 
in  their  creation,  see  Adelman  on  Hamlet,  pp.  11-37,  especially,  pp.  22-24,  32-35. 

15.  I  am  borrowing  the  latter  term  from  ego  psychology  and  also  from  Kohutian  self-psychol- 
ogy. See,  for  example,  Heinz  Kohut  and  Emest  Wolf,  "The  Disorders  of  the  Self  and  their 
Treatment:  An  Outline,"  International  Journal  of  Psycho- Analysis,  59  (1978),  413-425, 
especially  pp.  418-419. 

16.  For  the  best  discussion  of  the  problems  with  seeing  Hamlet  as  having  an  Oedipal 
"complex,"  see  Meredith  Skura,  The  Literary  Uses  of  the  Psychoanalytic  Process  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1978),  pp.  42-50. 

17.  See  David  Leverenz,  "The  Woman  in  Hamlet:  An  Interpersonal  View,"  Signs,  4  (1978), 
pp.  282, 303;  David  Rosen,  The  Changing  Fictions  of  Masculinity  (Champaign:  University 
of  Illinois  Press,  1993),  pp.  78-79.  Bert  States,  Hamlet  and  the  Concept  of  Character 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1992),  p.  17,  disputes  the  notion  that 
Hamlet's  unpredictable,  violent,  and  incoherent  moves  indicate  a  "diffuse"  personality. 
States  may  be  right  to  see  Hamlet  as  "all  of  a  character,"  but  consistency  of  dramatic 
character  is  not  the  same  as  having  a  cohesive  self  or  intact  ego. 

1 8.  Using  Irigaray,  Fischer,  p.  2,  assigns  plurivocality  to  a  distinctly  female  subjectivity  in  the 
play. 

19.  When  I  refer  to  psychological  conflict  I  am  relying  on  a  neurotic  model  of  the  subject: 
splitting  uses  a  narcissistic  model  originating  in  ego  psychology  and  its  later  development 
in  the  work  of  Koemberg  on  borderline  personalities  and  Kohut  on  narcissistic  disorders 
of  the  self.  In  Shakespeare  the  Actor  and  the  Purposes  of  Playing  (Chicago:  Chicago 
University  Press,  1993),  Skura  traces  the  impact  of  needing  affirmation  on  representations 
of  acting  throughout  the  canon.  For  her  discussion  oï  Hamlet,  see  pp.  140-142, 149-152. 
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20.  See  Parker  on  the  identification  of  "wayward  women  and  wayward  and  copiously  fattened 
texts,"  p.  35  and  pp.  8-35;  or  Desmet,  pp.  134-163. 

21.  Cf.  Ben  Jonson,  Discoveries  (1522-1524):  "Whosoever  loves  not  Picture,  is  injurious  to 
Truth:  and  al  the  wisdom  of  Poetry.  Picture  is  the  invention  of  Heaven:  the  most  ancient, 
and  most  a  kinne  to  Nature,"  in  C.H.  Herford,  Percy  and  Evelyn  Simpson,  eds.,  Ben 
Jonson,  vol.  8  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1947),  p.  610.  Also  see  the  visual  nature  of 
Sidney's  neo-Platonic  "fore-conceit"  in  his  Defense  of  Poetry. 

22.  For  attitudes  towards  political  prophecy,  see  Howard  Dobin,  Merlin 's  Disciples:  Prophecy, 
Poetry,  and  Power  in  Renaissance  England  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1990). 

23.  See  Phyllis  Rackin,  Stages  of  History:  Shakespeare's  English  Chronicles  (Ithaca:  Cornell 
University  Press,  1990). 

24.  Desmet  calls  her  a  figure  of  Prudence  for  an  ability  to  create  a  persuasive  portrait  of  Hamlet 
by  "bringing  both  past  and  future  into  the  present  moment"  (p.  33),  identifying  in  rhetorical 
terms  the  prophesying  function  Ophelia  shares  with  an  alternatively  configured  group  of 
women,  including  Calphurnia  and  Cassandra  (in  plays  temporally  close  to  Hamlet),  and 
women  from  the  histories.  Ophelia  also  epitomizes  figures  whose  roles  critique  the  secular 
present  by  recalling  medieval  visions  of  power  and  learning.  Gloucester  learns  to  "see 
feelingly,"  with  the  affect  accompanying  Ophelia's  declaration,  "O,  woe  is  me  /  T'have 
seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see"  (3.1.160-61).  For  Shakespeare's  use  of  medieval 
theology  to  critique  secular,  materialist  Renaissance  conceptions  of  power,  see  John  Cox, 
Shakespeare  and  Dramaturgy  of  Power  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1989). 

25.  Continuing  to  gender  epistemologies,  Shakespeare  has  only  Gertrude  suspicious  of  just 
how  significant  Ophelia's  ramblings  might  be:  "Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great 
amiss,  /  So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt,  /  It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt"  (4.5. 1 8-20). 

26.  On  Cixous,  see  Ann  Rosalind  Jones,  "French  Theories  of  the  Feminine,"  in  Making  a 
Difference:  Feminist  Literary  Criticism,  eds.  Gayle  Greene  and  Coppélia  Kahn  (New 
York:  Methuen,  1985),  p.  88;  for  Irigaray,  see  This  Sex  Which  is  Not  One,  trans.  Catherine 
Porter  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1985),  pp.  101-103. 

27.  See  note  to  4.5.42  in  The  Riverside  Shakespeare,  eds.  G.  Blakemore  Evans  et  al.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1974),  p.  1173. 

28.  Charlotte  Otter  examines  contemporary  attitudes  towards  the  weeds  and  notes  that 
"Ophelia  is  garlanded  in  death  with  [plants  which  would  have  seemed  like]  floral 
genitalia."  See  "Ophelia's  'Long  Purples'  or  'Dead  Men's  Fingers,'"  Shakespeare 
Quarterly,  30  (1979),  p.  398.  Sexually  evocative,  Ophelia's  weeds  display  all  too  obvious- 
ly the  hidden  dynamics  controlling  the  Danish  crown  —  another  script  the  play's  courtiers 
want  to  ignore  and  the  examination  of  which  engenders  a  sense  of  self-corruption  and 
disgust  for  Hamlet. 

29.  In  this  remark  I  am  borrowing  the  assumptions  of  Skura,  The  Literary  Uses  of  the 
Psychoanalytic  Process,  pp.  42-50,  who  cogentiy  demonstrates  that  Hamlet's  environ- 
ment has  an  Oedipal  configuration  even  though  he  himself  does  not  specially  possess  an 
Oedipal  "complex." 
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30.  For  Shakespeare's  rhetorical  figuration  of  effect  preceding  cause,  see  Joel  Altman, 
'"Preposterous  Conclusions':  Eros,  Enargeia,  and  the  Composition  of  Othello"  Repre- 
sentations, 18  (1987),  124-157.  Adelman,  pp.  65-66,  70,  renders  psychoanalytically  the 
very  early  causation  of  Othello's  tragedy  in  the  unrecoverable,  very  early  processes  of 
separation  and  responses  to  maternal  sexuality. 

31.  Maus  argues  that  Renaissance  courts  indeed  distinguished  between  intention  and  be- 
havior. See  her  discussion  of  Isabella  in  Inwardness  and  Theater  in  the  English  Renais- 
sance (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1995),  p.  180. 

32.  Maus,  p.  212. 

33.  Barker,  p.  34. 

34.  Chames,  p.  151. 

35.  An  earlier  version  of  this  essay  was  presented  at  the  Seminar  on  "Gender  and  Formalism" 
during  the  1990  meetings  of  the  Shakespeare  Association  of  America  in  Philadelphia.  I 
am  grateful  to  Gabriele  Bemhard  Jackson  and  the  members  of  the  Seminar  for  their 
responses  to  an  earUer  draft. 
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Summary:  Critics  often  dismiss  cross-dressing  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Philaster  as  a  meretricious  dramatic  trick.  In  reality,  cross-dressing  be- 
comes a  nexus  for  the  play 's  pervasive  anxieties  concerning  bodily  and 
vestimentary  codes,  with  major  characters  staking  their  conflicting  claims 
to  political  power  on  their  ability  to  manipulate  these  codes  and  the  various 
inner  truths  which  they  inscribe.  The  divestment  of  the  cross-dressed  page, 
Bellario,  dramatizes  precisely  the  inability  of  signifiers  to  offer  certainty 
concerning  the  truth  within  the  casing  of  clothing  or  the  casing  of  the  body. 

Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher's  Philaster  is  often  credited  with 
establishing  a  new  genre  on  the  Renaissance  stage  —  tragicomedy.  While 
Fletcher's  earlier  efforts  in  the  genre,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  and  Cupid's 
Revenge,  were  commercially  unsuccessful,  in  collaboration  with  Beaumont 
Philaster  was  an  aesthetic  and  commercial  triumph,  with  "the  record  of  what 
was  probably  an  exceptional  double  performance  at  Court  in  the  1612-13 
season"^  as  well  as  a  long  stage  history  after  its  initial  Renaissance  perfor- 
mances. According  to  Arthur  Colby  Sprague's  study,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
on  the  Restoration  Stage,  there  are  records  of  Philaster  being  performed 
regularly  in  both  London  and  the  provinces  between  1660  and  1676;  it 
reappeared  in  a  1683  "alteration  under  the  title  of  The  Restauration,  or  Right 
will  Take  Place,  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham."^  Samuel  Pepys's 
diary  entry  for  November  18,  1661  offers  a  back-handed  compliment  to  the 
play's  reputation  in  Restoration  England:  "After  dinner  to  Mr.  Bow[y]ers  at 
Westminster  for  my  wife,  and  brought  her  to  the  Theatre  to  see  Philaster 
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(which  I  never  saw  before),  but  I  find  it  far  short  of  my  expectation. "^ 
However,  like  most  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  Philaster  began  to 
fall  out  of  favour  in  the  late-seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  although 
both  Buckingham's  and  later  Elkanah  Settle's  adaptations  attempted  to  make 
the  play  resonate  for  changing  theatrical  tastes  and  moral  standards.  Not 
performed  as  regularly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  except  in  George  Coleman 
the  Elder's  radical  and  "exceptionally  popular"  adaptation,  it  saw  its  last 
London  performance  in  1796.  Modem  productions  are  scant."^ 

Late-seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  dramatic  and  aesthetic  stand- 
ards judged  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  with  increasing  harshness  be- 
cause of  their  alleged  moral  indelicacy:  "Coleman's  sole  object  [in  adapting 
Philaster]  was  'to  remove  the  objections  to  the  performance  of  this  excellent 
play.'"^  As  modem  critics,  though,  we  have  no  reason  to  feel  smugly  superior 
to  those  who  have  voiced  moral  objections  to  the  Fletcher  Canon.  Indeed, 
not  only  has  ""Philaster  lain  for  most  of  its  life  in  a  critical  backwater  moved 
only  occasionally  by  eddies  from  Shakespeare's  romances,"^  but  also  it  has 
been  relegated  until  recently  to  the  margins  of  critical  discussions  of 
tragicomedy  and  romance  in  general.  At  the  same  time,  attempts  to  rescue 
Fletcher  from  his  reputation  as  a  "pomographer  .  . .  talented  but  irreverent, 
even  flagrantly  obscene"  have  limited  the  parameters  of  even  this  discus- 
sion.'^ Nancy  Klein  Maguire's  anthology  Renaissance  Tragicomedy:  Ex- 
plorations in  Gender  and  Politics,  for  all  its  varied  approaches,  attempts  to 
recuperate  Fletcher's  reputation  and  that  of  "mungrell  Tragycomedie"^  by 
asserting  this  genre's  essential  didacticism  and  ethical  orientation.  In  short, 
Maguire  and  her  contributors  suggest  that  tragicomedy  aims  to  teach  us  a 
way  of  seeing  and  feeling  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  rational,  that 
tragicomedy  is  instmctively  metadramatic.  Only  recently  have  critics  been 
able  to  move  beyond  the  issue  of  the  titillating  reputation  of  Fletcher's  works 
to  consider  their  relationship  to  various  historical,  political  and  cultural 
contexts.  However,  Philaster  still  remains  a  play  which  troubles  critics,  not 
simply  because  of  the  contradictory  expectations  and  reactions  which 
tragicomedy  often  produces  in  audiences  and  readers,  but  because  it  seems 
largely  unassimilable  to  recent  critical  approaches,  particularly  those 
focused  on  gender,  desire  and  cross-dressing. 

Critics  as  varied  as  Clifford  Leech  and  Bmce  Smith  have  asserted  that 
cross-dressing  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philaster  is  (in  Smith's  words)  a 
kind  of  "confidence  trick"  perpetrated  on  the  audience,  since  of  course  "the 
audience  is  no  less  deceived  by  the  disguised  heroine's  gender  than  the 
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characters  in  the  play  are."  Indeed,  cross-dressing  in  this  particular 
tragicomedy  does  appear  to  function  in  generic  terms  as  a  kind  of  "shop- 
worn theatrical"  mechanism  which  simply  serves  to  bring  about  the  familiar 
tragicomic  turn  from  imminent  tragedy  to  comic  reconciliation  and  har- 
mony.^ As  a  result,  much  of  the  theoretical  work  on  theatrical  transvestism 
which  concentrates  on  this  activity's  socially  and  politically  transgressive 
character  has  seemed  largely  inapplicable,  and  thus  critics  have  been  par- 
ticularly reluctant  to  include  Philaster  in  such  discussions.  Early  feminist 
criticism,  for  example,  focuses  almost  exclusively  on  how  Shakespeare's 
plays  use  cross-dressing  to  explore  and  challenge  early  modem  gender  roles. 
Although  some  early  critics,  like  Juliet  Dusinberre  in  Shakespeare  and  the 
Nature  of  Women,  view  dramatic  cross-dressing  as  an  empowering  practice, 
which  permits  female  characters  to  explore  and  play  with  gender  boundaries, 
others,  like  Clara  Claiborne  Park,  see  the  freedom  this  practice  offers  as 
essentially  illusory,  given  that  the  cross-dressed  woman  usually  divests 
herself  of  her  empowering  male  costume  at  the  play's  conclusion,  returning 
to  the  confines  of  traditional  roles  and  indeed  taking  on  that  most  prescriptive 
of  roles  —  wife.  ^^  Regardless  of  their  ultimate  attitude  towards  the  liberating 
potential  of  cross-dressing,  all  of  these  interpretations  rely  heavily  on  the 
audience's  special  knowledge  of  the  cross-dressed  heroine's  actual  gender, 
since  this  model  of  cross-dressing  as  allowing  an  exploration  of  gender 
boundaries  only  works  if  the  audience  is  aware  of  the  heroine's  double  status. 
Philaster  lacks  this  disclosure  and  thus  remains  awkwardly  outside  this 
critical  model. 

More  recently,  critics  have  absorbed  the  discussion  of  cross-dressing 
within  an  examination  of  early  modem  subjectivity,  exploring  not  only  how 
cross-dressing  challenges  the  binary  oppositions  of  gender,  but  also  how  it 
reveals  deep-seated  anxieties  about  the  malleable  nature  of  the  body,  sex  and 
individual  subjectivity.^^  Even  with  this  new  model  of  cross-dressing,  how- 
ever, Philaster  still  seems  a  play  with  which  many  critics  feel  uncomfortable. 
These  new  readings  often  suggest  that  Philaster's  depiction  of  cross-dress- 
ing and  its  exploitation  of  this  practice's  erotic  pleasures  lack  the  subtlety 
and  sophistication  which  are  typical  of  this  activity's  depiction  and  use  in  a 
range  of  early  modem  plays.  Only  recently  have  critics  like  Susan  Zimmer- 
man, Bmce  Smith  and  Jo  E.  Miller  begun  to  challenge  this  view  of  Fletcher's 
tragicomedies  in  general  and  Philaster  in  particular.  While  Zimmerman  and 
Smith  are  interested  in  exploring  the  erotic  charge  delivered  by  a  mixed 
generic  form  like  tragicomedy.  Miller  is  more  concerned  with  refuting  the 
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very  assumptions  which  have  often  been  made  about  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  use  of  the  cross-dressed  woman  in  Philaster.  For  Zimmerman, 
Fletcher's  tragicomedies  demonstrate  that  "the  singular  pervasiveness  of 
sexual  themes  in  Jacobean  drama  implicated  transvestism  to  some  degree  in 
every  dramatic  structure,  and  that  in  all  probability  viewer  sensitivity  to 
multi-layered  eroticism  was  never  wholly  suspended."^^  Smith  also  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  recognize  the  erotic  possibilities  opened  up  by  the  mixed 
genre  of  tragicomedy: 

To  elide  the  generic  differences  between  tragedy  and  comedy  is  to  bring  together  two  very 
different  modes  of  stimulating  homoerotic  desire  on  stage:  a  mode  that  defines  erotic 
difference  in  all-male  terms,  with  a  mode  that  defines  that  difference  in  male/female  terms; 
a  mode  that  enacts  desire  through  violence,  with  a  mode  that  confirms  concord;  a  mode 
that  frustrates  desire,  with  a  mode  that  gives  desire  satisfaction. 

For  Smith,  the  general  indeterminacy  of  tragicomedy  and  the  erotic  pleasure  it 
provides  does  not  unfortunately  apply  to  Philaster  precisely  because  of  the 
use  of  cross-dressing,  which  exists  solely  for  the  playwrights  to  "sport .  . . 
with  a  shop-wom  theatrical  prop,"^^ 

While  Smith's  focus  on  tragicomedy's  mix  of  generic  modes  and  the 
erotic  possibilities  that  reside  within  them  is  provocative,  then,  it  still  cannot 
address  the  erotic  charge  of  cross-dressing  in  Philaster.  For  Miller,  Smith's 
attitude  is  part  of  a  longer  critical  tradition  which  deplores  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  decision  to  keep  Bellario's  true  gender  a  secret  until  the  play's 
conclusion.  There  is  clearly  a  radical  difference  between  the  critical  ap- 
proaches of  Victor  Oscar  Freeburg's  "classic  1915  study  of  Renaissance 
disguise  plots,"  Lee  Bliss's  1986  exploration  of  Philaster  as  tragicomic 
romance  and  Bruce  Smith's  reading  of  desire  in  the  Renaissance  theatre  and 
on  the  Renaissance  stage. ^^  However,  Miller's  argument  also  indicates  that, 
like  Freeburg  and  Bliss,  Smith  sees  the  secret  of  Bellario's  cross-dressing  as 
a  serious  obstacle  to  its  incorporation  within  his  critical  model.  As  Miller 
points  out,  for  Freeburg  and  Bliss,  this  secret  prevents  the  audience  from 
experiencing  pity  for  the  figure  of  the  love-lorn  maid;  the  revelation  of  this 
secret  is  equally  frustrating  since  it  refuses  us  a  tidy  romantic  conclusion: 
Bellario/Euphrasia  declares  her  intention  never  to  marry.  Thus,  according  to 
Miller,  cross-dressing  in  Philaster  exposes  our  desire  for  the  structurally 
satisfying  ending  of  tragicomedy  or  romance  —  marriage  —  and  our  desire 
for  the  resolution  of  the  pathos  which  we  inevitably  feel  for  Bel- 
lario/Euphrasia during  her  account  of  her  undeclared  and  hopeless  love  for 
Philaster. ^^  Likewise,  for  Smith,  the  secret  of  Bellario's  cross-dressing 
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prevents  the  free  play  of  erotic  desire  on  behalf  of  the  characters  and  the 
audience,  which  for  him  defines  the  most  dangerous,  transgressive  and 
satisfying  use  of  the  stage  device. 

An  exclusive  concentration  on  the  scene  of  Bellario/Euphrasia's  divest- 
ment leads  naturally  to  the  assumption  that  the  introduction  of  cross-dressing 
in  Philaster  is  solely  a  matter  of  generic  codes  and  dramaturgical  con- 
venience. Placing  this  moment  of  revelation  within  the  play's  larger  political 
and  epistemological  concerns  suggests  that  cross-dressing  is  far  from  simply 
a  dramatist's  trick,  which  effectively  defuses  a  socially  and  politically 
threatening  practice  by  subsuming  it  within  the  conventional  exigencies  of 
the  tragicomic  genre.  To  say  that  Philaster  even  has  larger  political  and 
epistemological  concems  is  to  adopt  what  is,  in  the  tradition  of  Fletcher 
criticism,  a  minority  view.  As  Philip  Finkelpearl  has  noted,  "the  political 
aspect  of  Philaster  is  rarely  considered  important  enough  to  mention,"  with 
critics  from  Eugene  Waith  to  Andrew  Gurr  either  ignoring  or  dismissing  even 
its  most  obvious  connection  to  contemporary  political  issues  —  its  criticism 
of  monarchical  absolutism.  Like  Gordon  McMullan's  and  Philip 
Finkelpearl's  work,  however,  this  paper  asserts  that  Philaster  is  deeply 
concerned  with  contemporary  political  and  social  issues,  particularly  with 
the  precedent  James's  own  political  treatises  offered  for  representing  the 
political  in  sexualized  and  familial  terms.  ^^  Arguably,  in  Philaster,  cross- 
dressing  encodes  issues  of  inheritance  and  monarchical  legitimacy  in  sexual 
and  vestimentary  terms.  In  fact,  only  in  this  context,  in  terms  of  the  anxiety 
produced  by  bodily  and  vestimentary  codes  throughout  the  drama,  can  we 
truly  understand  the  significance  of  cross-dressing  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
play  as  well  as  its  crucial  role  in  asserting  Arethusa's  chastity  and  stabilizing 
the  state.  Since  both  the  king  and  Philaster  himself  stake  their  conflicting 
claims  to  political  power  and  authority  upon  their  ability  to  control  and  define 
the  terms  within  which  such  codes  signify,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
placed  on  the  political  and  epistemological  stability  of  the  relationship 
between  bodily  as  well  as  vestimentary  signifiers  and  the  various  inner  or 
hidden  truths  to  which  they  refer.  However,  the  violent  production  of  this 
stability  in  the  actual  wounding  of  Arethusa  and  Bellario  as  well  as  in  the 
threatened  torture  of  the  effeminate  Spanish  prince,  Pharamond,  reveals  a 
terrible  consciousness  of  precisely  the  inability  of  signifiers  to  offer  certainty 
concerning  the  truth  within  the  casing  of  clothing  or  the  casing  of  the  body. 

Given  the  lack  of  widespread  critical  interest  in  the  play,  a  short 
summary  of  the  plot  seems  in  order.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  we  are 
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introduced  to  the  King  of  Calabria  who  is  attempting  to  legitimate  his 
usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Sicily  by  arranging  a  marriage  between  his  only 
child,  Arethusa,  and  the  Spanish  prince,  Pharamond.  Amidst  the  muttering 
dissension  of  the  Sicilian  nobles,  the  true  heir  to  the  throne,  Philaster,  appears 
to  assert  his  claim,  although  much  more  tentatively  than  nobles  such  as  Dion 
desire.  Arethusa  is  in  love  with  Philaster  and  he  with  her,  which  explains  his 
hesitancy;  when  Arethusa  reveals  her  love  to  Philaster,  he  decides  to  give 
her  his  page,  Bellario,  a  young  man  extremely  devoted  to  him,  "to  wait  on 
[her],  and  bear  [their]  hidden  love"  (1.2.140).  Unfortunately,  soon  after  this 
decision,  the  king  discovers  the  intemperate  prince,  Pharamond,  in  sexual 
dalliance  with  the  corrupt  court  lady,  Megra.  To  save  her  own  reputation  and 
to  silence  the  king's  threats  to  advertise  her  licentiousness,  Megra  accuses 
Arethusa  of  sexual  involvement  with  Bellario.  Dion  subsequently  takes 
advantage  of  this  slander  to  kill  Philaster 's  love  for  Arethusa  and  thus 
persuade  him  to  seize  his  usurped  throne;  he  lies  to  Philaster,  saying  that  he 
himself  found  the  two  in  bed  together.  Philaster  falls  into  a  rage,  interrogates 
both  Bellario  and  Arethusa,  dismisses  all  their  protestations  of  virtue  and 
decides  to  retreat  to  a  rough  pastoral  existence.  Coming  upon  Arethusa  and 
Bellario  separately  in  the  woods,  where  Arethusa  has  gone  to  participate  in 
a  royal  hunt  and  Bellario  to  lament  his  rejection  by  his  master.  Philaster 
wounds  first  Arethusa.  A  Country  Fellow,  however,  stops  the  assault  and  in 
turn  wounds  Philaster.  Stumbling  through  the  wood,  Philaster  comes  upon  a 
sleeping  Bellario,  wounds  him  and  falls  to  the  ground.  Although  Bellario 
tries  to  take  the  blame  for  Arethusa' s  wounding,  Philaster  proclaims  his  own 
guilt;  he  and  Bellario  are  condemned  to  death.  However,  before  the  sentence 
can  be  carried  out,  there  is  a  popular  uprising  against  the  King  of  Calabria 
and  Pharamond,  during  which  Pharamond  is  abused  and  humiliated  by  a  mob 
which  only  Philaster  can  quiet.  He  does  so  and  in  gratitude,  the  king  gives 
Arethusa  to  Philaster  along  with  the  throne  of  Sicily.  However,  Megra  turns 
up  at  the  end  of  the  play  to  repeat  her  accusations  against  Arethusa  and 
Bellario.  Arethusa  is  incapable  of  proving  her  innocence  and  seems  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  disowned  when  Bellario  reveals  that  she  is  really 
a  woman,  Euphrasia,  daughter  of  Dion;  she  has  long  been  in  love  with 
Philaster  and  decided  upon  this  disguise  in  order  to  serve  him,  since  she  had 
no  hope  that  she  would  ever  be  his  wife.  The  play  concludes  with  Bel- 
lario/Euphrasia  refusing  the  king's  offer  of  a  noble  husband  and  asking 
instead  to  serve  both  Arethusa  and  Philaster  in  their  new  household. 
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The  play's  political  anxieties  surround  the  King  of  Calabria's  attempts 
to  assert  the  legitimacy  of  his  claim  to  the  usurped  throne  of  Philaster.  By 
betrothing  his  daughter,  Arethusa,  to  the  Spanish  prince,  Pharamond,  the 
king  aims  at  establishing  his  ownership  of  usurped  Sicily  through  that  which 
he  can  be  unquestionably  said  to  own:  his  daughter's  virginal  body.  Obvious- 
ly, by  contracting  this  match  he  asserts  his  legitimate  right  to  Sicily  through 
his  disposal  of  it,  through  his  gaining  of  an  "heir"  in  Pharamond.  Clearly, 
then,  the  king's  ability  to  stabilize  the  fractured  political  landscape  of  Sicily 
and  legitimize  his  monarchical  claims  depends  on  Arethusa's  status  as  chaste 
and  virginal  commodity.  The  king's  lengthy  public  declaration  of  his 
daughter's  virginity  is,  as  a  result,  perfectly  unremarkable;  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  nothing  more  certain  in  this  scene  than  Arethusa's  virginity. 
Apart  from  her  cloistered  life,  her  lack  of  knowledge  about  desire  and  her 
fearful  blushes,  the  king  also  relates  more  explicitly  to  her  body's  physical 
testimony  to  her  virginal  state,  when  he  refers  to  her  possession  of  "these 
undivided  parts,  /  That  must  mould  up  a  virgin"  (1.1.98-99).  However,  his 
use  of  external  signs  to  affirm  Arethusa's  virginity,  his  attempt  to  transform 
her  body  into  that  which  speaks  for  itself,  occurs  in  an  extremely  problematic 
context:  the  king  couches  his  entire  description  of  his  daughter's  virginity  in 
terms  which  underline  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  very  signs  he  is 
offering  as  proof  of  this  state.  He  begs  Pharamond,  for  example,  to  cast  away 
any  doubt  that  Arethusa's  demeanour  and  bodily  signs  may  constitute  "bor- 
rowed ornaments"  which  "add  /  An  artificial  shadow  to  her  nature"  (1.1 .100, 
101-102).  Moreover,  in  the  same  breath  that  he  "boldly  dare[s]  proclaim  her 
yet  /  No  woman,"  he  introduces  the  image  of  "a  Queen,  whose  eye  /  Speaks 
common  loves  and  comforts  to  her  servants"  (1.1.103-104,  106-107).  The 
king  ostensibly  introduces  the  hypothetical,  licentious  queen  as  a  contrast  to 
Arethusa.  The  effect  of  the  passage  is,  of  course,  to  stress  the  unreliability 
of  those  bodily  signifiers  which  purport  to  demonstrate  a  woman's  virginal 
state.  Virginity  is  a  state  which  traditionally  in  the  period  refers  to  the  interior 
of  the  female  body,  to  that  membrane  which  becomes  a  site  of  pure  ambiguity 
in  early  modem  discourse  —  the  hymen  itself.  ^^ 

It  is  the  need  to  arrest  the  play  of  virginal  signifiers,  to  efface  the  radical 
indeterminacy  and  contingency  of  the  marks  of  virginity,  which  triggers  the 
play's  extensive  series  of  sexualized  physical  assaults.  The  epistemological 
model  which  the  king  instantiates,  a  model  of  outer  signifiers  gesturing 
firmly  and  unmistakably  towards  inner  truth,  is  one  which  implies  the 
necessity  of  exposing  what  lies  hidden.  When  it  is  the  body  which  is  the 
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epistemological  object  in  question,  obviously  violence,  torture  and  dismem- 
berment become  methods  for  uncovering  the  truth  beneath,  for  ascertaining 
the  relationship  between  surface  and  depth.  ^^  The  victims'  attitudes  towards 
the  violence  with  which  they  are  threatened  indicate  that  the  discourses  of 
violence  and  dismemberment  are  not  simply  products  of  Philaster's  personal 
grief  and  rage  but  of  the  whole  society's  deep  investment  in  and  anxiety 
about  the  stability  of  bodily  and  vestimentary  signs.  When  Arethusa  fmds 
that  she  is  suspected  of  unchastity,  she  protests  her  innocence  by  demanding: 
"Make  my  breast  /  Transparent  as  pure  crystal,  that  the  world,  /  Jealous  of 
me,  may  see  the  foulest  thought  /  My  heart  holds"  (3.2.144-147).  When  she 
realizes  that  the  bodily  mediation  of  her  inner  truth  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
she  desires  to  be  ripped  to  pieces  and  her  "story  written  in  [her]  wounds" 
(3.2.187);  Arethusa's  desire  for  a  transparent  body  translates  into  a  desire 
for  a  dismembered  one,  since  in  the  process  of  dismemberment  the  body's 
interior  is  opened  to  the  gaze  and  the  necessary  relationship  between  surface 
signifier  and  inner  signified  is  supposedly  demonstrated. 

Philaster's  demand  that  Bellario  reveal  his  innermost  thoughts  is  also 
connected  with  the  belief  that  the  revelation  of  inner  truth  is  a  function  of 
bodily  disintegration.  "Tell  me  thy  thoughts,"  Philaster  says  to  Bellario,  "for 
I  will  know  the  least  /  That  dwells  within  thee,  or  I  will  rip  thy  heart  /  To 
know  it;  I  will  see  thy  thoughts  as  plain  /  As  I  do  now  thy  face"  (3.1 .235-238). 
Bellario's  reply  echoes  Arethusa's  belief  in  this  model  of  truth,  since  he 
imagines  his  dismembered  body  as  a  thing  which  will  testify  to  his  inner 
fidelity:  "Hew  me  asunder,  and  whilst  I  can  think  /  I'll  love  those  pieces  you 
have  cut  away  /  Better  than  those  that  grow,  and  kiss  those  limbs  /  Because 
you  made  'em  so"  (3.1.255-258).  Although  neither  Bellario  nor  Arethusa 
are  indeed  dismembered  in  the  course  of  the  play,  their  wounding  and  the 
blood  which  accompanies  it  bring  to  the  surface  a  sign  which  testifies  to  their 
fidelity  and  truth. 

At  the  same  time,  the  play's  depiction  of  Arethusa  as  a  willing  par- 
ticipant in  the  discoursé  of  dismemberment  and  the  practices  of  violence 
indicates  how  this  model  of  truth  is  heavily  gender-inflected.  Arethusa  could 
not  put  more  plainly  her  desire  to  die  at  Philaster's  hands:  "If  my  fortune  be 
so  good  to  let  me  fall  /  Upon  thy  hand,  I  shall  have  peace  in  death  (4.5.65-66). 
Moreover,  when  the  Country  Fellow  happens  upon  the  scene  just  after 
Philaster  has  wounded  Arethusa,  her  response  to  his  assistance  both  under- 
scores her  willing  participation  in  an  erotics  of  domination,  in  the  production 
of  the  bloody  signs  of  her  subordination  to  Philaster,  and  as  a  result  the 
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Specifically  gender-inflected  nature  of  the  testing  of  such  external  signs' 
validity.  Refusing  to  see  her  wounding  as  anything  but  one  among  a  number 
of  innocuous  aristocratic  pleasures,  "private  sports"  or  "recreations" 
(4.5.91),  Arethusa  contributes  to  a  definition  of  the  relationship  between 
bodily  signifier  and  internal  truth  which  simultaneously  produces  female 
subordination. 

Bellario's  explicit  feminization  in  his  role  as  young  and  helpless  page 
also  demonstrates  how  the  gender-inflected  nature  of  the  play's  discourses 
of  dismemberment  and  violence  as  well  as  the  truth  which  they  seek  to 
produce  go  beyond  the  virginal  body  to  encompass  all  the  play's  feminized 
(and  indeed  effeminate)  bodies.  As  Lisa  Jardine  has  suggested  in  her  discus- 
sion of  the  Renaissance  hermaphrodite,  such  a  figure  is  not  one  "incorporat- 
ing both  sets  of  sexual  parts . . .  but  the  erotically  irresistible  effeminate  boy," 
whose  most  sexually  compelling  characteristics  are  specifically  effeminate: 
"submissiveness,  coyness,  dependence,  passivity,  exquisite  whiteness  and 
beauty."^^  In  these  terms,  Philaster's  description  of  Bellario  as  a  "tender 
youth"  who  "bear[s]  a  childish  overflowing  love  /  To  them  that  clap  [his] 
cheeks  and  speak  [him]  fair. . ."  and  who  is  a  "gentle  boy"  given  to  weeping 
(2.1.2,  16-17,  49)  is  highly  erotic,  emphasizing  Bellario's  effeminate  sub- 
ordination to  his  master.  In  the  play,  the  urgently  needed  stability  of  bodily 
and  vestimentary  codes  becomes  closely  connected  with  the  stability  and 
legibility  of  conventional  gender  relations:  Philaster,  in  his  role  as  Arethusa's 
husband-to-be  and  Bellario's  master,  thoroughly  subordinates  both  the  prin- 
cess and  the  young  page. 

Philaster's  certainty  concerning  the  fidelity  of  Bellario  and  the  virginity 
of  Arethusa  occurs  directly  after  he  has  wounded  Bellario,  who  views  this 
stabbing  as  a  blessing.  In  fact,  Bellario's  blood  serves  the  purpose  of 
intensifying  his  loyalty  and  emphasizing  his  determination  to  help  Philaster 
escape  the  search  party  of  the  king:  "These  little  wounds  I  have  /  Ha'  not 
bled  much;  reach  me  that  noble  hand"  (4.6.38-39).  Philaster  in  turn  finally 
testifies  to  both  Bellario's  and  Arethusa's  innocence,  and  incidentally  to  the 
methods  by  which  his  certainty  has  been  achieved,  by  refusing  to  allow 
Bellario  to  take  the  blame  for  Arethusa's  wounding.  The  violent  interrogation 
of  these  two  subordinate  bodies  leads  to  the  recuperation  of  external  sig- 
nifiers  of  inner  purity,  as  Philaster's  description  of  Bellario's  blood  mystifies 
an  important  somatic  sign,  transforming  it  into  a  potent  symbol  of  truth: 

'Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus  nor  the  gold 
Locked  in  the  heart  of  earth  can  buy  away 
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This  armful  from  me,  this  had  been  a  ransom 
To  have  redeemed  the  great  Augustus  Caesar, 
Had  he  been  taken.  You  hard-hearted  men. 
More  stony  than  these  mountains,  can  you  see 
Such  clear  pure  blood  drop  and  not  cut  your  flesh 
To  stop  his  life,  to  bind  whose  bitter  wounds 
Queens  ought  to  tear  their  hair,  and  with  their  tears 
Bathe  'em?  Forgive  me,  thou  that  art  the  wealth 
Of  poor  Philaster  (4.6.122-132). 

Clearly,  Philaster  figures  Bellario's  exemplary  service,  the  love  between  boy 
and  lord  which  "would  outdo  story,"  as  evidence  of  his  page's  innocence 
(2.1 .60).  Bellario's  blood  thus  becomes  a  sign  of  perfect  service,  of  absolute 
subordination  to  the  interests  of  a  beloved  master,  a  service  which  bests  even 
the  period's  numerous  idealized  tales  of  pages  and  their  loyalty  in  romances 
like  The  Faerie  Queene.  The  reification  of  the  page's  blood  as  more  valuable 
than  the  mythic  hoard  of  Plutus  or  the  equally  fabled  gold  at  the  centre  of 
the  world  clearly  reinforces  the  idealized  representation  of  Bellario's  fidelity. 

Equally,  by  imagining  Bellario  and  his  blood  as  capable  of  ransoming 
the  great  Caesar  Augustus,  Philaster  emphasizes  their  worth.  This  image, 
however,  also  suggests  once  again  Bellario's  valuation  in  terms  of  abjection, 
subordination  and  self-sacrifice.  Philaster  is,  of  course,  implicitly  comparing 
this  imaginary  ransoming  of  the  great  Roman  general  and  empire-builder  to 
his  own  attempted  ransoming  by  Bellario,  when  the  page  tries  to  take  the 
blame  for  his  master's  stabbing  of  the  princess  Arethusa.  More  importantly, 
the  flow  of  Bellario's  "clear  pure  blood"  forms  the  most  compelling  and 
public  evidence  of  the  page's  fidelity,  and  by  implication,  in  this  world  where 
the  line  between  discourses  of  physical  and  sexual  penetration  begins  to  blur, 
of  Arethusa's  virginity.  Blood  becomes  that  signifier  which  has  a  "pure"  and 
"clear"  relationship  to  an  individual's  inner  signified,  to  Bellario's  truth  and 
Arethusa's  unbroken  hymen. 

While  Finkelpearl  presents  Philaster's  acceptance  of  the  flimsy  accusa- 
tions brought  against  Arethusa  and  Bellario  as  "a  natural  extension  of  the 
weak,  erratic  figure  of  the  first  two  acts,"  a  figure  "as  languid  and 
worldweary  as  Tennyson's  Mariana"  and  as  peculiarly  "passive  [and]  will- 
less,"  there  is  clearly  more  going  on  here  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  either 
Finkelpearl's  character  analysis  or  by  Eugene  Waith's  more  fully  developed 
theory  that  in  Fletcher's  plays  consistent  characterization  bows  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  tragicomedy.^^  No  sooner  do  the  play's  external  signifiers  of 
inner  truth  achieve  both  legibility  and  stability  through  their  violent,  gender- 
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inflected  production  than  this  certainty  begins  to  crumble.  While  the  dis- 
course of  dismemberment  aims  at  revealing  and  indeed  producing  the 
feminized  body  as  naturally  subordinate,  at  the  same  time  the  play's  politi- 
cally-fractured landscape  means  that  this  discourse  comes  to  affect  Philaster 
himself  as  much  as  the  female  and  feminized  characters.  In  recognizing  that 
Philaster  himself  is  caught  up  in  relations  which  define  him  as  a  subordinate, 
as  an  individual  who  in  this  case  is  subject  to  the  power  of  an  illegitimate 
monarch,  we  also  recognize  that  Philaster's  body  verges  on  becoming  the 
same  kind  of  feminized  subordinate  body  over  which  he  has  so  recently 
established  his  control. 

As  a  result,  the  prison  scene  where  Philaster  reconciles  with  Arethusa 
and  Bellario,  a  scene  where  ostensibly  he  demonstrates  how  violence  has 
stabilized  and  defined  quite  successfully  the  gender-inflected  relationship 
between  outer  signifier  and  inner  truth,  is  actually  haunted  by  the  same 
uncertainty  which  has  driven  the  violent  interrogations  in  the  first  place 
When  Philaster  imagines  his  own  threatened  torture  and  dismemberment  at 
the  hands  of  an  incensed  mob,  a  mob  which  he  believes  will  tear  him  to  pieces 
for  doubting  the  fidelity  of  the  two  people  who  love  him  most,  the  wording 
emphasizes  his  own  continued  doubts  concerning  whether  they  really  are  the 
faithful  woman  and  loyal  page  which  they  appear  to  be:  "People  will  tear  me 
when  they  find  you  true  /  To  such  a  wretch  as  I;  I  shall  die  loathed  . . .  Every 
just  servant,  every  maid  in  love,  /  Will  have  a  piece  of  me,  if  you  be  true" 
(5.2.25-27,  30-31).  This  slippage  from  ''when  they  find  you  true"  to  "f/you 
be  true"  indicates  the  fragility  of  the  certainty  Philaster  and  his  society  have 
achieved,  as  well  as  the  inefficacy  of  the  violent  production  and  legitimation 
of  the  play's  dominant  epistemological  model.  His  reintroduction  of  the 
doubt  which  he  has  banished  only  a  scene  earlier  also  shows  how  Philaster's 
double  position  as  powerful  patriarch  and  powerless  king  introduces  in- 
tolerable contradictions.  Philaster's  doubt  implies  the  necessity  to  return  to 
the  violence  which  at  least  temporarily  empowers  and  stabilizes  the  outer- 
inner  epistemological  model;  his  doubt,  however,  also  implies  the  general 
failure  of  violence  and  the  discourse  of  dismemberment  to  produce  a  stable 
version  of  this  model. 

The  substitution  of  Pharamond  for  Philaster  partially  defuses  Philaster's 
subordinate  position  and  his  imminent  effeminization.  Near  the  end  of  the 
play,  the  loyal  citizens  of  Sicily  harass  and  threaten  Pharamond  with  a  variety 
of  symbolically  —  and  politically  —  significant  tortures.  While  Ian  Fletcher 
has  depicted  the  mob  of  workmen  as  "good-humouredly  ferocious  towards 
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Pharamond,"  "easily  persuaded  to  disperse  by  Philaster,"  and  "manipulated 
by  the  aristocrats  for  their  own  ends,"  other  critics  have  seen  them  as  much 
more  than  simply  "a  political  deus  ex  machina''  and  yet  another  example  of 
the  way  Fletcher  constantly  pulls  his  dramatic  bacon  out  of  the  fire  through 
"frankly  artful  means."^^  As  Peter  Davison  and  M.  G.  M.  Adkins  have 
suggested,  the  citizenry's  intervention  is  a  powerfully  disruptive  action, 
implying  the  reliance  of  the  monarch's  power  on  the  common  people  and 
the  fragility  of  his  position  in  the  face  of  their  disquiet.^^  In  the  context  of 
my  argument,  however,  the  citizen  mob's  actions  and  threats  are  significant 
particularly  in  the  way  they  differentiate  Philaster  from  Pharamond.  The 
citizenry's  threat  to  torture  Pharamond  to  death  by  carving  into  his  body  the 
elaborate  designs  which  decorate  his  clothing  allows  the  displacement  of 
Philaster's  effeminacy  and  subordination  onto  the  familiar  stock  figure  of 
the  licentious  Spaniard;  male  effeminacy,  in  other  words,  becomes  the 
province  of  the  foreigner  alone.  This  torture  also  marks  Pharamond  (not  to 
mention  the  citizens  themselves)  as  a  barbaric  other,  which  Philaster  must 
discipline  and  control.  It  is  provocative  that  Robert  Gaynsh  chooses  similar 
metaphors  to  describe  Guinean  ritualistic  self-engraving,  where  "the  princes 
and  noble  men  use  to  pounce  and  rase  their  skinnes  with  pretie  knots  in  divers 
formes,  as  it  were  branched  damaske,  thinking  that  to  be  a  decent  oma- 
ment."23  At  the  same  time,  Pharamond's  threatened  torture  also  occurs  in 
terms  which  point  to  the  instability  between  signifier  and  signified  that  has 
plagued  the  whole  action. 

While  sometimes  dismissed  as  part  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  general 
contempt  for  the  working  and  trade  classes,  the  mob's  threatened  dismem- 
berment of  Pharamond  is  clearly  connected  with  his  overly  elaborate  and 
therefore  effeminate  dress.^'*  The  captain  of  the  citizens  describes  him 
contemptuously  as  "my  pretty  Prince  of  puppets"  (5.4.23),  a  "trim  [i.e. 
prettily  dressed]  man"  (5.4.29),  and  a  "slight  Prince  of  single  sarcenet .  .  . 
fit  [only]  to  have  .  .  .  every  boy  beat  [him]"  (49,  50-51).  His  effeminacy  in 
dress  calls  forth  the  threat  of  an  appropriate  torture,  one  which  is  imagined 
as  cutting  his  skin  into  the  designs  found  on  a  piece  of  expensive  cloth: 
"branch  me  his  skin  /  in  flowers  like  a  satin,  and  between  every  flower  a 
mortal  /  cut;  your  royalty  shall  ravel"  (5.4.38-40).  The  captain  even  wishes 
for  a  whip  so  that  he  can  produce  effects  like  the  elaborate  lace  edgings  of 
Pharamond's  clothes.  At  the  same  time,  the  significance  of  Pharamond's 
threatened  torture  goes  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  the  tradesmen  want  to 
punish  appropriately  his  effeminacy  and  his  participation  in  Philaster's 
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usurpation  by  inscribing  his  hateful  effeminate  attire  directly  onto  his  body. 
Through  metaphors  of  engraving,  the  play  expresses  a  powerful  longing  for 
the  erasure  of  distinctions  between  vestimentary  signifiers  and  the  body 
beneath.  Indeed,  this  scene  asserts  the  legibility  and  stability  of  vestimentary 
codes  by  presenting  clothing  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the  body  itself.  In  this 
way,  the  threatened  torture  is  an  attempt  to  eradicate  the  uncertainty  which 
keeps  coming  back  to  haunt  the  play  concerning  the  stability  of  the  relation- 
ship between  social  signifiers  in  general  and  their  signifieds. 

Obviously,  some  serious  contradictions  in  Philaster's  scene  of  the 
threatened  bodily  engraving  quickly  become  evident.  The  metaphor  ap- 
parently cannot  contain  the  play's  anxieties  concerning  the  very  relationship 
between  clothing  and  the  body  beneath.  In  many  ways,  by  making 
Pharamond's  clothes  an  integral  part  of  his  body,  the  mob  indulges  in  an 
epistemological  fantasy  of  inseparability  of  signifier  and  signified,  a  kind  of 
hyper-materialization  of  vestimentary  signifiers.  This  fantasy  speaks  to  the 
continued  suspicion  that  signifiers  have  no  necessary  or  stable  relation  with 
their  signifieds,  that  clothing  conceals  rather  than  reveals  what  lies  beneath. 
In  fact,  the  engraving  of  Pharamond's  clothing  upon  his  body  simply  creates 
another  surface  requiring  interpretation.  As  a  result,  the  imagined  torture 
gives  way  to  images  of  total  dismemberment  and  indeed  of  disembowelling. 
Thus  the  discourse  of  dismemberment  succeeds  that  of  engraving  as  the  next 
step  in  Pharamond's  imagined  torture,  as  uncertainty  concerning  the 
legibility  of  such  merged  bodily/vestimentary  signs  is  succeeded  by  a  return 
to  that  outer/inner  model  of  truth  which  this  fantasy  cannot  eradicate. 
Although  the  Captain  forbids  his  men  to  castrate  Pharamond  (since  accord- 
ing to  his  reasoning  Pharamond  is  already  emasculated),  the  citizens  begin 
claiming  other  parts  of  his  body,  his  "arm[s],"  "leg[s],"  "nose,"  "guts," 
"liver"  and  "skin"  for  various  useful  purposes.  The  discourse  of  dismember- 
ment clearly  helps  to  contrast  Pharamond's  "womanish"  cowardice  and 
effeminate  body  with  Philaster's  manly  nobility  of  soul,  since  Philaster's 
rescue  of  the  foreign  prince  from  the  mob  serves  as  an  opportunity  for  our 
hero  to  exercise  the  power  which  accompanies  his  newly-regained  position 
as  king  of  Sicily.  The  images  of  dismemberment  also  imply  a  return  to  an 
anxiety-ridden  and  largely  unsuccessful  means  of  producing  bodily  certain- 
ty, to  an  assertion  that  delving  beneath  the  body's  surface  is  necessary  in 
order  to  discover  the  relationship  between  surface  and  depth.  In  short,  the 
return  to  images  of  dismemberment  demonstrates  the  anxiety  over  the 
separability  of  clothing  from  what  it  should  signify. 
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The  play's  conclusion  and  its  apparently  abrupt  introduction  of  cross- 
dressing,  ostensibly  to  resolve  the  final  difficulties  concerning  Arethusa's 
chastity,  suggest  the  over-determined  nature  of  the  play's  political  and 
epistemological  projects.  Certainly,  the  appearance  of  the  cross-dresser,  that 
figure  which  most  thoroughly  problematizes  the  relationship  between  ves- 
timentary  signifiers  and  the  body  beneath,  cannot  by  this  point  simply  be 
dismissed  as  dramatic  sleight-of-hand.  The  play  is  approaching  its  requisite 
happy  ending,  with  Philaster  restored  to  the  throne,  the  Lady  Arethusa 
promised  to  him  as  his  wife  and  the  revolution  of  the  common  people  quelled, 
when  the  charges  of  unchastity  which  have  been  made  earlier  against 
Arethusa  and  Bellario  resurface.  Having  been  given  Arethusa  by  the  king, 
Philaster  proceeds  to  exercise  his  newly  authorized  power  by  humiliating 
Pharamond;  he  offers  his  former  rival  the  licentious  court  lady,  Megra, 
crudely  asking  the  Spanish  prince  whether  he  likes  "this  piece"  (5.5.25).  Just 
as  she  earlier  attempted  to  taint  Arethusa's  chastity  and  thus  deflect  attention 
from  her  own  less-than-spotless  reputation,  so  Megra  once  again  accuses 
Arethusa  of  unchastity  with  Bellario:  "Others  took  me  and  I  took  her  and 
him"  (5.5.36). 

The  repetition  of  the  play's  action  in  miniature  demonstrates  a  compul- 
sive reiteration  of  issues  surrounding  bodily  and  vestimentary  codes.  Any 
certainty  concerning  the  innocence  of  these  two  individuals  collapses,  as  the 
king  rescinds  his  belief  that  Arethusa  is  Philaster 's  by  "right,"  and  thus 
implicitly  the  chaste  commodity  if  1 . 1  :  "Clear  thou  thyself,  or  know  not  me 
for  father"  (5.5.40).  Arethusa's  cry,  "This  earth  /  How  false  it  is  !  What  means 
is  left  for  me  /  To  clear  myself?  It  lies  in  your  belief,"  and  her  subsequent 
and  desperate  request  that  such  faith  serve  as  the  basis  for  truth  are  rejected 
as  firmly  as  they  are  earlier  in  the  play  (5.5.41^3).  Instead  of  heeding 
Arethusa's  request,  "My  lords,  believe  me  and  let  all  things  else  /  Struggle 
together  to  dishonour  me,"  the  king  seizes  on  the  tortured  opening  of  the 
body  as  a  means  of  testing  the  ephemeral  state  of  sexual  innocence.  When 
the  king  orders  Bellario 's  torture,  he  embeds  once  again  the  demonstration 
of  Arethusa's  virginity  and  Bellario' s  honesty  within  the  epistemological 
model  which  has  proven  so  faulty  throughout:  "Bear  away  that  boy  /  To 
torture.  I  will  have  her  cleared  or  buried"  (5.5.65-66).  Moreover,  in  extract- 
ing a  promise  from  Philaster  prior  to  the  order  for  Bellario's  torture  that  he 
will  not  interfere,  the  king  produces  the  circumstances  wherein  the  threat  of 
self-mutilation  becomes  the  only  means  of  demonstrating  inner  truth. 
Philaster  tries  to  stab  himself  out  of  remorse  for  his  unwitting  part  in 
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Bellario's  sentencing:  "Is  it  in  the  power  /  Of  flesh  and  blood  to  carry  this, 
and  live?  (5.5.79-80). 

The  last  scene's  reuse  of  the  play's  dominant  epistemological  model 
does  not,  however,  resolve  its  problems.  In  fact,  the  second  of  Philaster's 
suicide  attempts  speaks  directly  to  the  continued  uncertainty  which  haunts 
the  external  signs  of  the  body  in  general  and  the  chaste  female  body  in 
particular.  Bellario/Euphrasia,  recognizing  that  only  her  divestment  can  save 
her  from  torture,  takes  her  father,  Dion,  to  one  side  and  reveals  privately  to 
him  her  true  identity.  When  Dion  realizes  that  his  daughter  has  been  cross- 
dressed  throughout,  he  declares  in  horrified  embarrassment:  "All's  dis- 
covered" (5.5.130).  In  reply  to  this  ambiguous  statement,  Philaster  turns  to 
the  men  who  are  preventing  him  from  killing  himself  and  says:  "Why  then 
hold  you  me?  /  All  is  discovered.  Pray  you  let  me  go"  (5.5.130-131);  he  then 
tries  to  stab  himself  again.  It  is  the  second  attempt  which  leaves  us  wondering 
what  Philaster  has  interpreted  this  vague  "all"  to  mean.  As  in  the  prison,  we 
suspect  that  Philaster  still  has  doubts  about  Arethusa's  virginity  and 
Bellario's  truth. 

Ironically,  it  is  only  the  revelation  of  the  gender  inappropriateness  of 
Bellario's  clothing  to  the  body  which  lies  beneath  that  constitutes  the 
absolute  proof  that  Arethusa  is  still  a  virgin,  since  Bellario/Euphrasia  lacks 
the  male  organ  necessary  to  have  accomplished  the  princess'  defloration. 
Philaster's  comically  emotional  outburst  at  this  revelation  and  his  repetition 
of  the  phrase  "It  is  a  woman!"  emphasize  his  relief  that  Arethusa  has  been 
proved  "fair  /  And  virtuous  still  to  ages  in  despite  of  malice"  (5.5.140-141), 
but  also  set  up  an  ironic  juxtaposition  between  this  scene  and  that  of 
Pharamond's  threatened  bodily  engraving.  There,  the  connection  between 
vestimentary  as  well  as  bodily  signifiers  and  their  inner  signifieds  is  revealed 
as  a  failed  fantasy  of  stability  and  legibility;  here,  the  belief  in  Arethusa's 
chastity  and  the  subsequent  political  stability  which  depends  on  this  sexual 
innocence  rely  precisely  on  being  able  to  recognize  the  gender-inappropriate 
nature  of  Bellario/Euphrasia' s  clothing.  The  obvious  implication  is  two-fold 
and  self-cancelling:  first,  to  recognize  that  Bellario/Euphrasia' s  male  cloth- 
ing belies  rather  than  testifies  to  the  nature  of  the  body  beneath  indicates  this 
society's  ability  to  read  accurately  the  social  signs  of  gender,  sex  and 
sexuality;  second,  the  recognition  of  this  discrepancy  expresses  the  malle- 
able and  counterfeit  nature  of  these  very  signs.  Moreover,  the  necessity  for 
Bellario  to  be  a  cross-dressed  girl  in  order  for  Arethusa  to  be  cleared  of 
charges  of  unchastity  implies  not  only  the  failure  of  this  society's  project  of 
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Stabilizing  the  relationship  between  bodily/vestimentary  signifiers  and  their 
signifieds,  but  also  this  epistemological  model's  status  as  a  necessary  social 
fiction.  That  is,  by  obessively  reintroducing  the  play's  inner-outer  epis- 
temological model  and  its  violent  treatment  of  the  body,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  demonstrate  their  crucial  importance.  Even  though  this  model  and 
its  concomitant  violence  are  compulsively  attractive,  the  attempts  to  produce 
the  virginal  and  feminized  body  as  a  compendium  of  reliable  signifiers  come 
to  nothing.  Clearly,  Bellario/Euphrasia's  cross-dressed  body  becomes  the 
pointedly  ironic  and  over-determined  grounds  for  the  virginal  body's 
verification. 

Bellario/Euphrasia's  cross-dressed  body,  then,  far  from  constituting  a 
dramatist's  trick  which  will  help  establish  political  and  social  stability, 
actually  leads  to  a  series  of  irregular  relationships  which  reveals  the 
playwrights'  expansion  of  the  stock  figure  of  the  cross-dressed  page;  that  is, 
Bellario/Euphrasia  does  not  function,  in  the  words  of  Lee  Bliss,  only  as  a 
kind  of  deus  ex  machina  to  bring  about  the  familiar  tragicomic  turn  towards 
harmony  and  reconciliation.  Indeed,  her  narrative  of  desire  and  her  refusal 
to  move  from  the  role  of  virgin  to  chaste  wife  signal  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
exploitation  of  the  erotic  ambiguities  provided  by  the  merging  of  tragedy 
and  comedy,  ambiguities  which  Bruce  Smith  has  discussed  at  some  length. 
However,  Bellario/Euphrasia's  refusal  to  marry  and  her  account  of  her  chaste 
love  for  Philaster  never  offer  anything  as  complete  as  an  "alternative  ar- 
ticulation of  feminine  selfhood."^^  Even  Bellario/Euphrasia's  adventurous 
choices  and  perpetually  virginal  body  are  drawn  within  some  very  conven- 
tional romance  and  medical  narratives  of  female  desire.  For  example,  her 
account  of  falling  in  love  with  Philaster  when  the  young  prince  arrives  for  a 
visit  with  her  father  emphasizes  both  the  platonic  and  sensual  nature  of  her 
love,  placing  her  desires  firmly  within  the  discourses  of  romance  literature 
and  early  modem  physiology.  She  describes  her  early  desire  to  see  Philaster, 
based  on  her  father's  praise  of  him  and  her  first  view  of  the  young  prince,  in 
a  psychological  and  physical  sequence  taken  from  the  idealizing  discourses 
of  romantic  love  and  the  symptomology  of  erotic  desire: 

My  father  oft  would  speak 

Your  worth  and  virtue,  as  I  did  grow 

More  and  more  apprehensive  I  did  thirst 

To  see  a  man  so  raised.  But  yet  all  this 

Was  but  a  maiden-longing,  to  be  lost 

As  soon  as  found;  till  sitting  in  my  window, 

Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
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I  thought  (but  it  was  you),  enter  our  gates. 
My  blood  flew  out  and  back  again  as  fast 
As  I  had  puffed  it  forth  and  sucked  it  in 
Like  breath;  then  was  I  called  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you.  Never  was  a  man, 
Heaved  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre,  raised 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I;  you  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever;  I  did  hear  you  talk 
Far  above  singing  (5.5.158-174). 

The  blushes,  the  paleness,  the  exaltation  of  the  beloved  and  the 
"maiden-longing"  all  emphasize  Bellario/Euphrasia's  psychosomatic 
reactions  to  Philaster's  presence.^^  They  are  all  part  of  the  conventional 
description  of  female  erotic  desire  in  romances  such  as  The  Faerie  Queene, 
where  (for  example)  Britomart  looks  into  a  mirror,  sees  Artegall,  falls 
immediately  in  love  and  experiences  the  deleterious  physical,  emotional  and 
psychological  effects  of  this  condition  (III,ii,  v.  22-47).  However,  these 
reactions  also  suggest  the  symptoms  of  erotic  melancholy,  a  suggestion 
which  is  compounded  by  the  oblique  reference  to  that  disease  of 
hyper-sexuality  —  chlorosis,  greensickness  or  "maiden-longing"  —  which 
is  part  of  the  construction  of  heterosexual  virginal  desire  in  early  modem 
Europe.  Chlorosis,  or  greensickness,  is  of  course  that  hysterical  disease 
which  was  believed  to  afflict  only  virgins.  It  was  triggered  by  unsatisfied 
sexual  desire  and  the  subsequent  retention  and  corruption  of  female  seed 
(which  many  medical  manuals  stated  could  only  be  expelled  during  female 
orgasm);  it  also  had  many  symptoms,  among  them  those  noted  in 
Bellario/Euphrasia's  narrative  as  well  as  those  which  would  sit  uneasily  in 
her  account  of  chaste  desire  and  which  are  thus  erased:  unnatural  cravings, 
the  loss  of  female  modesty  and  the  frantic  as  well  as  indiscriminate  search 
for  a  sexual  partner.  While  there  were  a  variety  of  suggested  cures,  including 
various  pharmacological  remedies,  certain  pessaries  and  specialized  areas 
to  be  targeted  for  venesection,  marriage,  lawful  intercourse  and  the 
ejaculation  of  woman's  corrupted  seed  remained  popular  prescriptions 
throughout  the  period.^^ 

Bellario/Euphrasia's  parenthetical  recognition  that  Philaster  is  not  a 
"god"  and  her  definition  of  her  love  as  distinct  from  "lust"  suggest  that  she 
is  hardly  sunk  in  that  obsessive  concentration  on  the  image  of  the  beloved 
which  defines  the  true  erotic  melancholiac.  Even  so,  the  playwrights'  intro- 
duction of  oblique  references  to  the  disease  of  lovesickness  and  the 
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symptomology  of  female  sexual  desire  indicates  that  they  are  interested  in 
not  just  the  narratives  of  idealized  desire  which  are  typical  of  chaste  women 
in  Renaissance  romance,  but  also  the  narratives  of  pathological  desire  which 
are  typical  of  medical  discourses  treating  the  diseases  of  women.  Thus, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  combine  the  beginning  of  a  common  romance 
narrative  of  desire,  in  which  a  chaste  woman  adopts  male  disguise  and  sets 
off  in  pursuit  of  her  beloved,  and  an  equally  common  medical  narrative  of 
desire,  in  which  the  young  virginal  woman,  her  sexual  desires  awakened  at 
puberty,  is  prescribed  marriage  and  the  attendant  emotional  and  physiologi- 
cal release  of  lawful  intercourse  as  a  wise  preventative  measure  against  a 
variety  of  hysterical  diseases  —  chlorosis  among  them.^^ 

In  this  carefully  constructed  narrative,  then,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
present  a  conventional  beginning  to  Bellario/Euphrasia's  female  autobiog- 
raphy of  desire,  the  telos  of  which  (both  in  romance  and  medical  narratives) 
leads  to  the  same  place:  marriage.  However,  the  playwrights  have  slyly  set 
up  Bellario/Euphrasia's  story  in  terms  of  these  well-known  narratives 
precisely  in  order  to  disrupt  their  socially  and  culturally  conventional  out- 
comes, since  our  heroine  flatly  refuses  to  conform  herself,  her  body  or  her 
desires  to  them.  She  decides,  finally,  to  remain  a  perpetual  virgin,  a  decision 
which,  while  couched  in  the  language  of  religion  and  vow,  creates  a  disturb- 
ing moment  within  the  play's  harmonious  conclusion  and  within  Bel- 
lario/Euphrasia's narrative.  The  king,  presumably  impressed  by  her  fidelity, 
but  probably  also  relieved  that  his  daughter  has  been  so  unambiguously 
cleared  of  sexual  licentiousness,  commands  the  young  ex-page:  "Search  out 
a  match  /  Within  our  kingdom,  where  and  when  thou  wilt,  /  And  I  will  pay 
thy  dowry;  and  thyself  /  Wilt  well  deserve  him"  (5.5.191-194).  However, 
this  attempt  to  fulfil  the  telos  of  Bellario/Euphrasia's  narratives  of  desire  by 
moving  her  into  a  world  where  marriage  and  lawful  heterosexual  initiation 
construct  the  body  and  role  of  woman  is  patently  unsuccessful.  Bel- 
lario/Euphrasia  refuses  this  offer  to  normalize  her  body  and  her  desires  by 
invoking  the  sanctity  of  her  religious  vow:  "Never,  sir,  will  I  /  Marry;  it  is  a 
thing  within  my  vow"  (5.5.194-195).  Her  final  request  is  to  remain  with 
Philaster  and  Arethusa,  in  what  one  critic  has  called  "an  oddly  platonized 
ménage  à  trois'' :  "But  if  I  may  have  leave  to  serve  the  Princess,  /  To  see  the 
virtues  of  her  lord  and  her,  /  I  shall  have  hope  to  live"  (5.5.196-198).29 
Bellario/Euphrasia's  desire  is  once  again  placed  within  the  idealizing  dis- 
course of  the  romance  and  the  definition  of  the  erotic  melancholiac,  who 
predicates  his/her  existence  on  the  continued  sight  of  the  beloved.  Moreover, 
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her  creation  of  a  new  object  of  desire,  in  the  form  of  Philaster  and  Arethusa 
as  a  couple,  suggests  how  thoroughly  disruptive  is  Bellario/Euphrasia's 
rejection  of  marriage. 

This  reiteration  of  two  of  the  most  important  elements  of  her  earlier 
narrative  of  desire  is  also  a  reiteration  of  how  Bellario/Euphrasia's  cross- 
dressing  and  its  results  continue  to  disrupt  the  sexual  and  political  world  of 
the  play.  This  unease  cannot  be  dismissed  as  simply  a  result  of  a  twentieth- 
century  critic's  sensitivity  to  issues  of  gender,  since  Philaster' s  two  radically 
different  quarto  versions  suggest  that  the  play's  ending  has  always  provoked 
discomfort.  While  the  provenance  of  these  two  quarto  versions  is  still  very 
much  in  dispute,  with  the  "bad"  Ql  published  in  1620,  two  years  before  the 
"good"  Q2,  the  conclusion  of  Ql  is  provocative.  In  this  version,  Bel- 
lario/Euphrasia  and  Galatea  are  wed  to  two  minor  courtier  characters, 
Cleremont  and  Thrasiline,  respectively.  It  may  be  true,  as  James  E.  Savage 
contends,  that  these  changes  are  aimed  at  making  Bellario/Euphrasia  seem 
less  like  Arabella  Stuart,  whose  distant  claim  to  the  throne  led  James  to  forbid 
her  permission  to  marry.  If  so,  this  contemporary  connection  simply  reinfor- 
ces the  more  general  unease  with  the  play's  violation  of  generic  expectations 
and  social  norms  in  Bellario/Euphrasia's  refusal  to  marry.^^ 

Bellario/Euphrasia's  decision  to  remain  a  perpetual  virgin,  to  (in 
Philaster's  words)  "be  laid  in  earth  /  Without  an  heir"  (5.5.204-205),  em- 
phasizes the  dangerous  liminality  of  her  body.  She  rejects  the  roles  of  wife 
and  mother,  and  this  incorporation  within  the  normative  structures  of 
patrilinearity,  inheritance  and  patriarchal  marriage.^*  The  stabilization  of 
Arethusa's  virginal  body  through  its  imminent  dissolution  in  the  marriage 
bed  is  undercut  by  Bellario/Euphrasia's  refusal  to  duplicate  this  pattern.  Her 
decision  to  maintain  her  virginity  creates  a  sexually  and  psychologically 
fraught  triangle,  partly  implied  through  Arethusa's  statement  that  she  will 
never  be  jealous  of  Bellario/Euphrasia's  presence.  Moreover,  her  intention 
to  remain  aloof  from  the  "fulfilled"  sexuality  of  marriage  also  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  homoerotic  possibilities  simultaneously  suggested  and  effaced 
in  the  revelation  of  Bellario/Euphrasia's  true  gender.  The  assumption  that 
this  revelation  obviates  the  possibility  of  a  sexual  relationship  between  the 
play's  two  major  female  characters.  While  on  one  level  the  divestment  of 
Bellario/Euphrasia  seems  to  resolve  the  play's  social,  political  and  gender 
anxieties,  on  another,  it  declares  the  instability  of  the  apparent  bodily  and 
sexual  truths  which  lie  beneath  the  doublet  and  hose.  Instead  of  constituting 
the  willing  subordination  of  the  self  to  a  male  hegemony,  the  disguised 
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woman's  divestment  in  Philaster  ironizes  this  comic  convention.  Although 
Bellario/Euphrasia's  choice  of  perpetual  virginity  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
seen  as  a  male  fantasy  of  woman's  complete  subordination  and  service,  on 
the  other,  it  is  also  a  choice  which  emphasizes  the  constant,  imminent 
instability  of  any  political  state  which  relies  metaphorically  and  actually 
upon  the  demonstrable  nature  of  woman's  sexual  innocence. 
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Marie  de  Gournay  cont(r)e 

la  tradition:  Du  Proumenoir 

de  Monsieur  de  Montaigne 

aux  versions  de  V  Enéide 


MARTINE 
DEBAISIEUX 


Résumé:  Cette  étude  considère  le  rapport  entre  le  récit  du  Proumenoir  de 
Monsieur  de  Montaigne  et  la  traduction  du  second  livre  de  l'Enéide  lui 
faisant  suite  dans  le  recueil  qui  marque  les  débuts  littéraires  de  Marie  de 
Gournay  (1594).  Au-delà  des  liens  entre  l'histoire  tragique  d'Alinda  et  celle 
de  Didon,  l'analyse  d'un  système  de  renvois  et  de  revirements  dans  certaines 
variantes  des  éditions  ultérieures  permet  de  discerner  le  rejet  progressif  de 
l'autorité  des  modèles  chez  un  auteur  pour  qui  le  processus  d'amplification 
dépasse  clairement  la  visée  d' elucidation. 

[J'écris]  contre  la  simplesse  de  ceux 
qui  présument  qu'un  conte  ne  consiste 
principalement  qu  '  au  fil  de  ses  adven- 


tures. 


Cinquante  ans  environ  après  Hélisenne  de  Crenne,  traductrice  des  quatre 
premiers  livres  de  V Enéide,  une  autre  femme  écrivain,  Marie  de  Gour- 
nay, entreprend  la  traduction  de  Virgile,  et  la  publie  dans  le  recueil  qui 
marque  ses  débuts  littéraires  .^  Cette  "Version  du  second  livre  de  l' Aeneide" 
prend  place  directement  à  la  suite  du  récit  qui  donne  son  nom  au  volume,  Le 
Proumenoir  de  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  (1594).^  Pendant  sa  longue  carrière 
littéraire,  Gournay  continue  son  entreprise  de  traductrice.  Les  Advis  ou  les 
Presens  (1634  et  1641),  dernier  recueil  de  l'auteur,  accorde  une  place 
importante  aux  versions  des  textes  de  Virgile  —  et,  dans  une  moindre 
mesure,  de  Tacite,  Salluste,  Ovide  et  Cicéron."^  L'ouvrage  comprend  égale- 
ment des  traités  sur  'Tart  de  traduire,"  mettant  en  évidence  les  "libertez  de 
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nécessité  et  d'ornement"  que  Goumay  considère  requises  dans  ce  travail 
littéraire.^  En  défendant  une  de  ses  versions  de  V Enéide  dans  Les  Advis, 
Goumay  admet,  non  sans  quelque  complaisance,  son  "impuissance  à  suivre 
le  train  des  autres"  (p.  661);  par  cette  déclaration,  elle  rapproche  sa  démarche 
de  traductrice  de  celle  qu'elle  adopte  dans  l'ensemble  de  sa  production 
littéraire,  plus  précisément  de  1' "extravagance"  et  de  la  "hardiesse"  de  style 
et  de  pensée  qu'elle  proclame  ailleurs. 

En  considérant  quelques  passages  des  traductions  de  V Enéide,  il  s'agira 
dans  cette  étude  d'analyser  comment  certains  écarts,  déplacements  et  revi- 
rements évidents  dans  la  composition  du  premier  recueil  de  Goumay  contri- 
buent à  l'émancipation  de  l'auteur  vis-à-vis  de  la  tradition.^  Alors  que 
jusqu'à  présent  les  lectures  critiques  se  sont  centrées  sur  la  fiction  narrative 
—  Le  Proumenoir  de  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  proprement  dit  —  en  l'isolant 
de  la  suite  du  recueil,  j'examinerai  la  juxtaposition  des  trois  parties  de 
l'oeuvre  et  ses  enjeux  par  rapport  à  l'affirmation  de  l'identité  de  Marie  de 
Goumay  en  tant  que  femme  écrivain.  Les  liens  entre  l'histoire  tragique 
d'Alinda  et  la  traduction  du  second  livre  de  Y  Enéide  (qui  précède  une 
troisième  partie  composée  de  poèmes)  permettront  de  découvrir  l'attrait 
particulier  du  texte  de  Virgile  pour  l'auteur.  L'analyse  de  certaines  variantes 
de  ces  textes  dans  Les  Advis  laissera  entrevoir  plus  clairement  le  rejet 
progressif  de  l'autorité  des  modèles.'^ 

"Il  faut  toujours  prester  quelque  chose"  aux  ouvrages  que  l'on  traduit, 
déclare  Goumay  dans  l'épître  à  Montaigne  insérée  dans  son  premier  recueil 
(p.  5).  De  manière  générale,  la  mise  en  parallèle  des  textes  analysés  montrera 
que  cette  tendance  à  l'amplification,  propre  à  l'époque,  est  exploitée  par 
Goumay  moins  pour  ses  effets  de  "décoration"  et  d' "elucidation"  que  pour 
servir  une  visée  toute  personnelle  et  transgressive.^ 

I 

Par  son  titre  et  son  attribution  même.  Le  Proumenoir  de  Monsieur  de 
Montaigne  par  sa  fille  d'alliance  suggère  à  la  fois  une  filiation  d'écriture  et 
un  hommage  à  la  figure  patemelle.^  Le  recueil  de  1594  est  précédé  d'un  avis 
de  "L'Imprimeur  au  lecteur";  d'un  "imprimeur"  dont  on  peut  soupçonner 
l'identité  fictive: 

Il  y  a  quelques  années  que  ce  livret  fut  envoyé  à  feu  monseigneur  de  Montaigne  par  sa 
fille  d'alliance:  dont  ayant  este  depuis  son  deces  trouve  parmy  ses  papiers,  messieurs  ses 
parents  me  l'ont  faict  apporter,  pource  qu'ils  l'ont  jugé  digne  d'estre  mis  en  lumière,  & 
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capable  défaire  honneur  au  deffunct:  s'il  se  peut  adjouster  quelque  chose  à  la  gloire  d'un 
si  grand  &  si  divin  personnage  (p.  2). 

Cet  avis  est  suivi  d'une  lettre  de  dédicace  à  Montaigne,  composée  six  ans  plus 
tôt,  qui  rappelle  les  circonstances  de  la  rédaction  du  récit:  "Vous  entendez  bien, 
mon  père,  que  je  nomme  cecy  vostre  Proumenoir,  parce  qu'en  nous  promenant 
ensemble,  il  n'y  a  que  trois  jours,  je  vous  contay  l'histoire  qui  suit"  (p.  2).  L'auteur 
explique  ensuite  que  "[1] 'argument  de  ce  comte"  a  été  inspiré  de  la  lecture  d'un 
"petit  livre"  et  précise:  "j'ay  mesme  oublie  son  nom  &  celuy  de  l'aucteur  encore" 
(p.  4).  La  critique  a  résolu  l'énigme  des  sources  du  texte  en  reconnaissant  comme 
modèle  la  seconde  partie  du  Discours  des  champs  faëz  de  Claude  de  Taillemont 
(1553).^^  Une  lecture  parallèle  des  deux  textes  révèle  une  similitude  frappante 
dans  les  séquences  de  l'intrigue.  Il  semblerait  a  priori  que  tout  comme  l'absence 
du  nom  de  Goumay  comme  auteur  du  recueil,  l'absence  —  "l'oubli"  —  du  nom 
de  Taillemont  en  tant  que  modèle  permet  d'assurer  la  dominance  d'une  figure 
paternelle  divinisée. 

Le  nom  de  Montaigne  se  voit  en  fait  célébré  au-delà  du  cadre  de  cette 
épître,  non  seulement  dans  le  récit  du  Proumenoir,  mais  aussi  dans  le 
"Bouquet  poétique"  qui  termine  le  recueil.  Le  sonnet  intitulé  "A  Monsieur 
de  Montaigne  sur  les  Essais"  est  suivi  par  1'  "Hymne  à  l'ange  Sainct  Michel": 

Traçons  un  hymne  de  renom, 

O  Muse  ma  douce  compagnie. 

Au  bel  Ange  qui  de  son  nom, 

Estrenna  le  très-grand  Montaigne  (p.  90). 

Le  poème  se  conclut  par  l'évocation  de  la  naissance  de  Montaigne:  "Et  l'Ange 
lui  fait  un  don  /  De  son  nom  &  de  son  ame"  (p.  91).  C'est  sur  un  quatrain  intitulé 
"Au  tres-illustre  nom  de  Montaigne"  que  prend  fin  le  recueil: 

O  Nom,  mon  Hvre  tu  termines. 

Et  tu  le  commenças  aussi: 

Par  le  grand  Jupiter  ainsi 

Toute  chose  commence  et  fine  (p.  107). 

En  ce  qui  concerne  la  présence  du  nom  de  Montaigne  dans  le  texte  même 
du  Proumenoir,  l'expression  "mon  père,"  qui  revient  en  leitmotiv,  est  utilisée 
à  la  fois  dans  les  apostrophes  de  la  narratrice  à  son  lecteur  privilégié  et  dans 
le  discours  d' Alinda,  héroïne  de  cette  histoire  tragique.  La  structure  syntaxi- 
que semble  parfois  jouer  sur  l'équivoque  du  référant,  et  ceci  dès  la  première 
phrase  du  roman,  qui  risque  d'être  lue  à  tort  comme  le  début  d'un  récit  à  la 
première  personne  narré  par  la  fille  du  roi:  "Le  roy  de  Perse,  mon  père,  prins 
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par  une  autre  puissant  Roy  des  Parthes  à  la  finalle  bataille  d'une  longue 
guerre. .  ."  (p.  6). 

L'histoire  d'Alinda  débute  par  une  affirmation  de  Tautorité  patriarcale; 
après  la  défaite  du  roi  de  Perse,  le  père  d'Alinda  exige  que  sa  fille  se  soumette 
à  sa  volonté  qui  se  conforme  à  celle  de  l'État:  pour  amener  la  paix,  elle  servira 
de  tribut  en  épousant  le  roi  ennemi  et  en  s'éloignant  de  sa  terre  natale.  Si 
Alinda  parvient  à  échapper  à  cette  première  autorité,  ce  ne  sera  qu'en 
subissant  une  nouvelle  contrainte,  celle  du  désir  du  perfide  Léontin  qui  la 
convainc  de  prendre  la  fuite  avec  lui  pour  éviter  ce  mariage  forcé.  Précisons 
que  dans  sa  tentative  de  s'éloigner  de  la  voix  ou  de  la  loi  du  Père,  Alinda 
perd  son  nom:  "Alinda  ne  suis-je  plus,  j'ay  laissé  mon  nom  où  je  laissay  mon 
diadesme"  (p.  40).  Le  récit  se  termine  de  manière  tragique.  Désespérée  de 
l'infidélité  de  Léontin  et  des  tentatives  de  séduction  de  leur  hôte,  Alinda  met 
en  place  le  scénario  du  meurtre  dont  elle  sera  victime.  En  attendant  ses 
bourreaux,  la  jeune  fille  qui  s'est  écartée  du  chemin  tracé  par  l'autorité 
patriarcale  s'adresse  intérieurement  à  celui  qu'elle  a  conscience  d'avoir  trahi 
et  s'écrie:  "Pardonne  moy,  monperé"  (p.  60).  Cette  exclamation  vient  faire 
écho  à  celle  de  la  narratrice,  deux  pages  avant,  et  confirme  le  rapprochement 
des  deux  figures  féminines  vis-à-vis  de  l'image  paternelle.  En  effet,  s'étant 
une  fois  de  plus  éloignée  de  son  récit,  c'est-à-dire  du  chemin  tracé  par 
l'autorité  de  son  modèle  Taillemont,  la  narratrice  venait  de  remarquer: 
"Mais,  mon  père,  qui  me  pourroit  pardonner  la  longueur  de  mon  caquet  en 
ceste  digression  sinon  vous  (p.  58);  digression,  il  est  vrai,  qui  constitue 
environ  le  quart  de  l'ensemble  du  récit  du  Proumenoir}^  L'impact  de  ces 
digressions  et  le  rapprochement  des  figures  paternelles  de  Montaigne  et  de 
Taillemont  se  marquent  davantage  si  l'on  considère  la  traduction  de  Virgile. 

II 

En  l'absence  de  tout  texte  liminaire,  la  deuxième  partie  du  recueil 
intitulée  "Version  du  second  livre  de  l' Aeneide"  enchaîne  directement  sur  la 
conclusion  du  Proumenoir.  Cette  proximité  physique  des  deux  textes  s'était 
déjà  affirmée  à  l'intérieur  de  l'histoire  d'Alinda  dans  laquelle  s'insèrent  des 
citations  de  Virgile,  justifiées  dans  les  remaniements  du  Proumenoir.  "J'ap- 
plique par  tout  ce  Livret  avec  trop  de  miserable  correspondance,  les  vers 
lugubres  d' Ariadne  et  de  Didon  à  ceste  Princesse"  (p.  453). ^^  En  fonction 
de  cette  remarque,  on  se  serait  attendu  à  la  présence  plus  légitime  du  livre 
IV  de  V Enéide;  c'est  en  effet  cette  partie  qui  relate  la  passion  et  la  fin  tragique 
de  Didon  abandonnée  par  Énée.  Goumay  choisit  plutôt  de  faire  suivre  Le 
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Proumenoir  du  second  livre  de  V Enéide,  où  Didon  est  au  contraire  placée  en 
position  privilégiée.^^  Tout  comme  Montaigne  était  présenté  comme  insti- 
gateur et  récepteur  du  discours  de  la  narratrice  du  Proumenoir,  Enée  entre- 
prend de  retracer  la  chute  de  Troie  à  la  demande  pressante  de  Didon  à  qui  il 
adresse  le  récit. 

Ce  n'est  pourtant  pas  le  rapport  amoureux  d'Énée  et  de  Didon  qui 
domine  le  livre  II,  mais  plutôt  le  rapport  filial  d'Énée  envers  Anchise.  La 
juxtaposition  du  récit  du  Proumenoir  et  de  Y  Enéide  pourrait-elle  être  justi- 
fiée comme  une  tentative  de  révision  du  premier  texte  par  le  second  ou  une 
manière  de  déplacer,  voire  d'effacer,  le  nom  du  père?  Le  livre  II  s'ouvre  sur 
une  description  du  cheval  de  Troie  et  se  termine  sur  le  récit  de  la  fuite  d'Énée 
qui  porte  son  père  sur  ses  épaules,  scène  essentielle  sur  laquelle  nous 
reviendrons.  Entre-temps,  le  héros  dévoile  le  stratagème  des  Grecs  pour 
s'introduire  en  terrain  ennemi  et  la  réaction  des  Troyens.  Dans  un  moment 
de  doute,  le  roi  Priam  se  demande: 

Pourquoi  bastirent-ils  la  monstrueuse  hauteur 
De  ce  cheval  de  bois?  Et  qui  en  fut  l'autheur 
Seroit  ce  pour  la  guerre  une  artiste  machine  (p.  69)? 

Partageant  ce  soupçon,  le  lecteur  peut  s'interroger  quant  à  lui  sur  la  présence  du 
cheval  de  bois  dans  Le  Proumenoir  de  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  et  sur  les 
intentions  de  r"autheur"  dans  la  "construction"  du  recueil.  La  description 
détaillée  de  cette  "artiste  machine"  qui  domine  le  second  livre  de  VÉnéide 
pourrait-elle  expliquer  la  prédilection  de  Marie  de  Goumay  pour  le  texte  qu'elle 
se  charge  de  traduire,  de  faire  sien?  De  fait,  à  y  regarder  de  plus  près,  la  stratégie 
de  combat  des  Grecs  n'est  pas  sans  rapport  avec  la  stratégie  d'écriture  de  l'auteur 
dans  la  première  partie  du  recueil.  Le  début  du  second  livre  de  Virgile  peut  se 
lire  comme  un  commentaire  figuré  sur  son  propre  texte.  Nous  avons  en  effet 
suggéré  que  le  récit  de  Taillemont,  adapté  par  Goumay,  est  interrompu  par  de 
nombreuses  digressions  qui  ont  fait  l' objet  de  critiques  à  l'époque  et  que  Goumay 
défendra  jusqu'à  la  fin  de  sa  carrière. ^^  Reste  à  préciser  que  ces  digressions 
contiennent  entre  autres  des  réflexions  sur  l'oppression  sociale  contre  les  femmes 
et  des  revendications  sur  leur  droit  d'accès  à  une  éducation,  idées  qui  seront 
reprises  et  élaborées  plus  tard  par  Goumay  dans  ses  écrits  de  portée  féministe, 
et  dont  plusieurs  critiques  ont  fait  remarquer  l'importance.''^  Le  cheval  de  Troie 
peut  dès  lors  servir  d'emblème  pour  un  discours  menaçant  qui  s' insinue  dans  une 
forme  littéraire  reconnue  (roman  /  nouvelle)  et  dans  le  corps  textuel  de  1'  "autre" 
(en  l'occurrence  Taillemont).  Dans  son  adaptation  du  Discours  des  champs faëz, 
Marie  de  Goumay  creuse  en  quelque  sorte  le  corps  du  récit  d'origine,  le  vide  de 
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sa  substance,  pour  le  remplir  de  sa  propre  voix;  que  ce  soit  dans  les  digressions 
ou  dans  les  textes  liminaires,  le  "je"  féminin  envahit  un  corps  textuel  d'allure 
familière.  Sous  l'effet  d'une  "subtile  fraude"  —  pour  reprendre  l'expression  de 
la  traductrice  — ,  le  texte  d'origine,  brisé  dans  sa  linéarité,  se  transforme  ainsi  en 
ce  qu'elle  désigne  comme  "roman  discourant"  (p.  447).  Dès  lors,  le  texte  déguisé 
en  "cheval  de  Troie"  peut  assurer  sa  fonction  en  pénétrant  dans  le  domaine  du 
discours  dominant,  second  niveau  d'insinuation  impliqué  par  l'emblème. ^^ 

Pour  soutenir  et  préciser  cette  idée  de  transgression,  relisons  la  descrip- 
tion du  cheval  telle  que  la  présente  Marie  de  Goumay:  "Les  conducteurs  des 
Grecs  .  .  .  /  Fabriquent  un  cheval,  art  de  Pallas  divine  /  Haute  comme  les 
monts  s'esleve  la  machine"  (p.  67).  (Virgile:  ''Ductores  Danaum  . . .  /Instar 
montis  equum  divina  Palladis  arte  /  Aedificant .  .  ."  [II,  14-16]).^^  Compa- 
rons cette  première  version  avec  la  version  révisée:  "Bastirent  un  cheval  haut 
comme  une  montaigne"  (p.  685).  Si  l'on  tient  compte  de  la  substitution 
courante  à  l'époque  de  "Montaigne"  pour  "Montagne"  et  inversement  de  la 
graphie  "Montagne"  pour  se  référer  à  l'auteur  des  Essais,  peut-on  voir  dans 
les  comparaisons  désignant  le  cheval  l'inscription  de  ce  "divin  nom"  sur 
lequel  s'ouvre  et  se  ferme  le  recueil;  ou  même,  en  transposant  la  technique 
d'écriture  de  l'oeuvre  à  venir  de  Goumay,  une  équivalence  entre  le  corps  du 
cheval  et  le  corpus  de  Montaigne?  Corpus  textuel  dans  lequel  la  fille 
d'alliance  s'introduira,  par  l'entremise  de  son  travail  incessant  d'édition  des 
Essais.  La  longue  préface  de  1595,  accordant  une  place  privilégiée  au  "je" 
de  l'éditrice  et  à  certaines  de  ses  revendications  de  portée  féministe,  a  donné 
lieu  à  l'époque  à  de  nombreux  reproches.*^  Notons  que  cet  avant-texte,  qui 
se  présente  lui-même  comme  un  "essai,"  sera  intégré,  après  quelques  révi- 
sions, à  la  troisième  édition  du  Proumenoir  (1599)  et  que  certains  passages 
seront  repris  dans  Grief  des  Dames  (1626).  La  préface  de  1595  est  du  reste 
utilisée  pour  renvoyer  le  lecteur  au  Proumenoir^  sa  propre  oeuvre  parue  un 
an  avant,  également  chez  Abel  L' Angelier.  Dans  cette  perspective,  on  se  doit 
de  rappeler  aussi  les  soupçons  émis  par  certains  critiques  quant  à  l'authen- 
ticité du  long  passage  de  "De  la  Praesumption"  qui  fait  l'éloge  de  la  "fille 
d' alliance." ^^  Et  finalement,  il  faut  tenir  compte  d'un  autre  apport  personnel 
de  Goumay  dans  les  Essais:  sa  traduction  des  citations  insérées  par  Mon- 
taigne. Ainsi,  par  le  biais  d'une  stratégie  qui  n'est  pas  sans  rapport  avec  la 
composition  du  Proumenoir,  le  discours  de  la  fille  d' alliance  adopte  et  adapte 
la  forme  du  "Père,"  et  s'insinue  dans  la  tradition  littéraire  sous  le  couvert  de 
cette  autre  écriture. 
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Guidée  par  ces  prémisses  d'interprétation,  une  relecture  de  la  première 
description  du  cheval  nous  amène  à  envisager  sous  un  nouvel  angle  le  nom 
et  la  figure  du  père  éclipsé,  du  modèle  oublié  par  Goumay,  Claude  de 
Taillemont:  "Haute  comme  les  monts  s'esleve  la  machine"  (machine  de  la 
Taille  des  Monts,  autrement  dit).  Les  deux  représentations  du  cheval  —  "haut 
comme  une  montaigne,"  "[haut]  comme  les  monts"  —  rapprochent  les  deux 
figures  paternelles  par  rapport  auxquelles  Goumay  doit  définir  son  écriture 
dans  Le  Proumenoir.  Montaigne  et  Taille/mont.^^  En  ce  qui  conceme  la 
tentative  d'autonomie  de  Goumay  vis-à-vis  de  ses  modèles,  il  convient  de 
préciser  que  Montaigne,  récepteur  du  discours  dans  Le  Proumenoir,  sert 
aussi  de  contrepoint  à  ce  discours:  deux  des  digressions  du  roman  prennent 
en  fait  leur  origine  dans  une  réponse  aux  Essais  qui  sont  cités  explicitement. 
En  outre,  la  position  de  Goumay  à  l'endroit  de  Taillemont  dépasse  le  niveau 
formel  considéré  précédemment:  les  digressions  du  Proumenoir  contredi- 
sent parfois  le  message  moral  du  texte  d'origine.  Goumay  déclare  en  parti- 
culier qu'elle  cherche  à  exposer  la  déloyauté  des  hommes  pour  que  ses 
lectrices  puissent  échapper  à  leurs  contraintes,  alors  que  Taillemont  invite 
les  dames  à  se  soumettre.  La  conclusion  du  Discours  des  champs  faëz 
témoigne  de  la  différence  de  portée  des  deux  textes:  "Mes-damoiselles  assez 
subjettes  à  mutation  [. . .]  je  vous  conseilleroy,  à  l'exemple  de  cette  Princesse, 
imiter;  non  de  vous  offrir  ainsi  qu'elle  à  la  mort,  mais  d'estre  constantes  et 
loyales  en  amitié.  En  quoy  aurez  d'autant  plus  d'honneur  et  louange,  comme 
y  surpasserez  les  hommes"  (p.  270). 

La  position  de  Goumay  envers  l'image  du  père  ou  du  texte  de  l'autre 
se  précise  si  l'on  considère  la  conclusion  de  sa  traduction  de  Virgile.  Face  à 
la  mine  imminente  de  Troie,  Énée  va  rejoindre  son  père: 

Mais  comme  j' am vay  dans  cette  maison  chère, 

Très  antique  maison,  où  residoit  mon  père. 

Mon  père  [...]/  Refuse  absolument  la  grande  Troye  perie 

Supporter  un  exil,  ny  prolonger  sa  vie  (p.  80).^^ 

Remarquons  le  retour  de  l'expression  "mon  père"  qui  ponctue  nettement  la 
demière  partie  de  la  traduction  et  la  relie,  par  cette  prédilection  sémantique,  à  la 
première  partie  du  Proumenoir. 

La  résistance  d'Anchise  cède  peu  à  peu  et  il  finit  par  se  soumettre  à  la 
volonté  filiale,  allant  jusqu'à  déclarer:  "Partout  où  tu  voudras  je  suivray  ta 
conduite  [...]/  Je  te  suivray  mon  fils,  ton  désir  je  t'octroye."^^  Énée  sort 
ainsi  de  scène  portant  son  "père  vaincu"  sur  ses  épaules,  et  Virgile  termine 
le  second  livre  par  la  proposition:  "[.  . .]  et  sublato  montes  genitore  petivi" 
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Une  comparaison  des  versions  de  cette  conclusion  faites  par  différents 
traducteurs  atteste  l'ambiguïté  du  terme  ''sublato,''  forme  participiale  de 
''tôlière^  Le  premier  sens  du  verbe,  qui  semblerait  le  plus  approprié  dans  le 
contexte,  indique  l'idée  de  "soulever"  et,  par  dérivation,  l'idée  de  porter,  de 
se  charger  de,  ou  dans  un  sens  figuré,  de  faire  l'éloge,  de  porter  aux  nues. 
Le  second  sens  se  réfère  à  l'idée  de  lever,  enlever  et,  par  dérivation,  de 
supprimer,  faire  disparaître,  nier  l'existence  de.^^  Dans  son  dictionnaire 
français-latin  de  1548,  Robert  Estienne  indique  suhlatus  comme  traduction 
pour  "eslever  en  haut.''^"^  Par  contre,  Marie  de  Goumay  emploie  le  terme 
"enlevé." 

Et  mon  père  enlevé  sur  le  mont  je  remonte  (p.  84). 

Même  s'il  n'exclut  pas  le  sens  d'élever  à  répoque,^^  le  choix  du  participe 
"enlevé"  compromet  la  position  du  fils,  ou  plutôt  de  la  fille  traductrice,  puisque 
c'est  elle  qui,  par  sa  version,  assimile  les  paroles  d'Énée  et,  indirectement,  "prend 
en  charge"  le  père.  Le  terme  est  déjà  utilisé  au  seizième  siècle  dans  le  sens  de 
"ravir,  détourner  de."  L'adaptation  du  second  Hvre  de  V Enéide  par  Goumay  se 
termine  ainsi  sur  un  scénario  ambivalent  dans  lequel  on  peut  lire  l'enlèvement 
du  père  par  son  enfant  ou  plus  simplement,  puisque  la  syntaxe  crée  une  confusion, 
la  disparition  du  père.  Par  cette  conclusion  équivoque,  le  père  se  voit  à  la  fois 
récupéré  et  effacé.  Étant  donné  l'indétermination  relative  des  deux  formes 
lexicales  à  l'époque,  le  parricide  ("enlevé")  se  dissimule  sous  la  protection  ou 
l'éloge  ("élevé"),  et  la  fille  traductrice  reste  exempte  de  tout  reproche.^^ 

III 

Marie  de  Goumay  consacre  la  majeure  partie  du  second  livre  de  ses 
Advis  à  ses  traductions  de  V Enéide  qui  prennent  un  format  différent.  C'est 
par  fragments,  et  contrastés  aux  versions  de  "Messieurs  du  Perron  et  Ber- 
tault,"  qu'apparaîtront  cette  fois  les  vers  de  Virgile.  Notons  que  la  "concur- 
rence" avec  le  modèle  au  second  degré  que  représentent  les  traductions  des 
deux  poètes  français  —  autres  figures  paternelles  —  est  explicite  dans  les 
textes  liminaires  .2^ 

Dans  la  traduction  remaniée  de  la  conclusion  du  second  livre  de  VÉ- 
néide,  la  version  légèrement  modifiée  —  "Et  mon  père  enlevé  sur  le  mont  je 
m' advance"  —  est  suivie  cette  fois  d'une  citation  latine,  typographiquement 
détachée,  qui  vient  clore  cette  partie  du  recueil:  "[.  .  .]  audetque  viris 
concurrere  Virgo.  Aeneid  /"  (p.  721).  Cet  ajout  semble  a  priori  déplacé  par 
rapport  au  discours  d'Énée  et  mérite  qu'on  s'y  arrête.  La  traduction  du  livre 
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I  de  Virgile  auquel  il  renvoie  figure  dans  la  partie  précédente  des  Advis;  la 
citation  est  traduite  en  ces  termes:  "Vierge  elle  ose  affronter  les  plus  fameux 
guerriers"  (p.  668). 

Le  passage  de  V Enéide  dont  est  extraite  l'inscription  finale  du  livre  II 
relate  la  visite  d'Énée  dans  le  temple  que  Didon  fait  bâtir  en  l'honneur  de 
Junon.  En  attendant  sa  première  rencontre  avec  la  reine,  le  héros  remarque 
avec  étonnement  et  grande  admiration  une  série  de  tableaux  illustrant  la 
guerre  de  Troie.  Le  tout  dernier  tableau  qui  attire  ses  regards  représente  les 
Amazones,  avec  à  leur  tête  Penthésilée,  qui  à  la  fin  de  la  guerre  viennent  au 
secours  de  Priam.^^  Voici  la  traduction  de  Vekphrasis  par  Goumay: 

Penthasilée  après  guide  un  ost  de  guerrières. 

Dont  l'escu  demy-lune  ouvre  deux  cornes  fieres. 

Ceste  Reyne  Amazone  instruicte  aux  soins  de  Mars, 

Fauche  les  escadrons,  &  brave  les  hazards; 

Ceignant  un  baudrier  d'or  soubs  sa  mamelle  nuë. 

Qu'un  artifice  exprés  rend  plus  masle  &  menue: 

Pour  couronner  son  chef  de  gloire  et  de  lauriers. 

Vierge  elle  ose  affronter  les  plus  fameux  guerriers  (p.  668). 

(Virgile:  Ducit  Amazonidum  lunatis  agmina  peltis  / Penthesilea  furens,  mediis- 
que  in  milibus  ardet,  / Aurea  subnectens  exsertae  cingula  mammae,  /Bellatrix, 
audetque  viris  concurrere  Virgo  [1, 490-494]). 

Si  Ton  compare  cette  traduction  avec  l'original,  on  remarque  une  nette 
tendance  à  l'amplification:  Goumay  transpose  les  quatre  vers  de  Virgile  en 
huit  vers,  surenchérissant  sur  la  bravoure  et  la  gloire  de  l'Amazone.  Cette 
stratégie  se  retrouve  aussi  au  niveau  de  l'adaptation  significative  "les  plus 
fameux  guerriers"  pour  le  substantif  "viris.''  Le  passage  cité  est  directement 
suivi  de  la  description  de  l'arrivée  de  Didon: 

Tandis  que  le  Troyen  ces  merveilles  admire, 
Tandis  que  les  portraicts  il  veult  lire  &  relire. 
Et  qu'il  pend  à  leurs  traicts  sur  l'object  discourant, 
Didon  la  belle  Reyne  au  sainct  Temple  se  rend  (p.  668). 

Dans  la  suite  du  récit,  la  contemplation  de  Didon,  qu'Énée  voit  pour  la  première 
fois,  se  substitue  à  celle  des  peintures,  et  la  reine  se  trouve  pour  ainsi  dire 
contaminée  par  la  scène  picturale.  Outre  sa  beauté  et  sa  dignité,  la  description 
insiste  sur  un  élément  important:  "Sa  bande  elle  surmonte  &  de  grace  &  d'adresse 
/  Sur  l'espaule  portant  la  trousse  chasseresse"  (p.  668).^^ 

Par  cet  accoutrement,  Didon,  accompagnée  d'une  "bande"  de 
"Nymphes  aux  beaux  yeux,"  est  directement  associée  a  une  Amazone,  à  cette 
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"vierge"  —  vir[a]go  —  qui  "ose  affronter  les  plus  fameux  guerriers."  Car  il 
s'agit  bien  dans  ce  passage  de  montrer  la  supériorité  de  la  femme  sur  qui 
repose  la  fondation  de  la  nouvelle  Carthage:  "Séant  sur  un  hault  throsne  & 
brillante  de  grace  /  La  Reyne  en  ce  lieu  sainct  vaque  à  fonder  ses  Loix."^^ 

Didon  est  présentée  comme  législatrice,  et  c'est  sur  elle  que  repose  la 
décision  du  sort  des  "plus  fameux  guerriers,"  Énée  et  ses  compagnons;  ces 
derniers  paraissent  devant  elle,  en  implorant  sa  grâce  et  sa  bienveillance. 
L'évocation  de  la  gloire  et  du  pouvoir  de  Didon  est  nettement  amplifiée  par 
la  traductrice  (46  vers;  28  vers  chez  Virgile).  Du  reste,  le  rapprochement 
entre  Didon  et  la  figure  de  l'Amazone  ("vir[a]go")  n'était-il  pas  inscrit  dans 
le  nom  même  attribué  à  la  future  reine  de  Carthage;  relisons  Hélisenne  de 
Crenne:  "subsequentement  [Hélisa]  appellee  fut  Dido,  qui  en  langage  Phé- 
nicien est  interprété,  et  vault  autant  a  dire  comme  Virago,  exerçant  oeuvres 
viriles. "^3 

Envisagée  dans  ce  contexte,  la  citation  du  premier  livre  que  Goumay 
place  à  la  fin  de  sa  traduction  du  second  livre,  en  forme  d'épilogue,  constitue 
un  renvoi  subversif.  Après  avoir  en  quelque  sorte  effacé  l'image  du  père  dans 
sa  traduction  du  dernier  vers,  Marie  de  Goumay  ouvre  son  texte  sur  une 
perspective  complémentaire:  celle  du  pouvoir  de  la  femme,  affirmé  dans  la 
citation  latine.  Si  l'on  relit  la  description  de  l'arrivée  de  Didon  au  temple: 
"Telle  à  pas  de  Déesse  au  Temple  elle  s' advance,''  vers  ajouté  par  la 
traductrice,  on  constate  la  correspondance  entre  ce  geste  et  celui  d'Énée-tra- 
duit-par-Goumay  dans  le  demier  vers  du  livre  II:  "Et  mon  père  enlevé  sur  les 
monts  je  m'advance"  (p.  721).  Ayant  échappé  à  la  loi  du  "Père"  (ou  plus 
justement  du  frère  assassin  et  du  mari  assassiné),  Didon  exerce  le  pouvoir, 
"fonde  ses  Loix."  Dans  cette  scène  à  laquelle  Goumay  renvoie  son  lecteur,  la 
figure  de  Didon  qui  se  présente  à  nous  est  donc  l'image  inversée  de  Didon 
victime  que  Goumay  avait  associée  à  Alinda  dans  Le  Proumenoir}^  Ainsi, 
modifiant  l'enchaînement  des  événements  chez  Virgile  et  menant  le  lecteur 
du  livre  II  au  livre  I  de  Y  Enéide,  Goumay  révise  la  fin  tragique  de  Didon 
(telle  qu'elle  était  suggérée  par  les  citations  de  Virgile  dans  Le  Proumenoir) 
en  la  remplaçant  par  une  glorification  du  pouvoir  matriarcal.  D'un  pouvoir 
auquel  elle  assimile  en  fait  son  écriture  dans  son  épître  "Au  Roy":  échappant 
aux  topoï  de  modestie  qui  caractérisent  le  discours  féminin  à  son  époque, 
Goumay  vante  en  effet  la  "témérité"  de  sa  traduction  en  la  comparant  aux  "gestes 
d'Amazone"  (p.  682).35 

Ainsi,  jouant  sur  la  chronologie  du  récit  de  Virgile  dans  ce  système  de 
renvois  que  permettent  aussi  bien  les  juxtapositions  des  textes  dans  le  même 
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recueil  que  leur  remaniement  dans  les  éditions  successives,  Goumay  réin- 
vente r "histoire,"  renverse  l'ordre  patriarcal  en  inversant  l'ordre  des  livres. 
C'est  essentiellement  par  ces  stratégies  d'écriture  que  son  oeuvre  "contre- 
faite" se  rapproche  du  cheval  de  Troie.  Semblant  se  conformer  au  discours 
patriarcal,  le  véhicule  littéraire  construit  par  Marie  de  Goumay  peut  dès  lors 
se  glisser  à  l'intérieur  des  murs  de  la  tradition  et  mettre  en  question  ses 
fondations  idéologiques.  "Geste  d'Amazone,"  certes.  Pourtant,  ce  que  Vir- 
gile et  sa  traductrice  ont  passé  sous  silence  dans  leur  récit  du  "sac  de  Troie," 
c'est  la  victoire  d'Achille  sur  Penthésilée. .  . 
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Notes 

1.  "Epistre  sur  Le  Proumenoir  de  Monsieur  de  Montaigne,"  in  Les  Advis  ou  les  Presens  de  la 
Demoiselle  de  Goumay  (Paris,  Toussainct  du  Bray,  1 634),  p.  45 1 .  Les  termes  mis  en  italique, 
dans  l'ensemble  de  l'article,  soutiennent  mon  interprétation. 

2.  Pour  des  correspondances  générales  entre  l'oeuvre  de  Crenne  et  de  Goumay,  voir  Élyane 
Dezon-Jones,  Marie  de  Gournay.  Fragments  d'un  discours  féminin  (Paris,  José  Corti,  1988), 
p.  61.  Sur  les  traductions  de  Virgile,  voir  Alice  Hulubei,  "Virgile  en  France  au  XVI  siècle: 
éditions,  traductions,  imitations,"  Revue  du  Seizième  Siècle,  18  (1931),  1-77;  Ruth  Thomas, 
introduction,  réimpression  de  Louis  des  Masures,  L'Enéide  de  Virgile,  Prince  des  Poètes 
Latins,  Translatée  de  Latin  en  François  (1560)  (La  Haye,  Mouton,  1972).  Le  titre  de  l'ouvrage 
d'Hélisenne  de  Crenne  (Janot,  1541)  est  révélateur  de  la  liberté  d'adaptation  des  traducteurs: 
Les  quatre  premiers  livres  des  Eneydes  du  treselegant  poète  Virgile,  traduictz  de  latin  en 
prose  Françoyse  par  ma  dame  Helisenne,  à  la  traduction  desquelz  y  a  pluralité  de  propos 
qui  par  manière  de  phrase  y  sontadjoustez:  ce  que  beaucoup  sert  à  l  'elucidation  et  decoration 
desdictz  livres.  Sur  la  pratique  de  la  traduction  à  la  Renaissance,  voir,  entre  autres,  Glyn  P. 
Norton,  The  Ideology  and  Language  of  Translation  in  Renaissance  France  (Genève,  Droz, 
1984);  le  numéro  spécial  de  la  Canadian  Review  of  Comparative  Literature,  édité  par  Éva 
Kushner  et  Paul  Chavy,  'Translation  in  the  Renaissance,"  8,  2  (1981). 

3.  Le  Proumenoir  de  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  proprement  dit,  seul  ouvrage  de  fiction  de 
Goumay,  a  donné  lieu  à  plusieurs  remaniements.  L'édition  originale  est  publiée  chez  Abel 
L'Angelier  en  1594  dans  le  recueil  du  même  nom  qui  me  servira  de  référence.  Ce  roman  a 
fait  l'objet  d'une  réimpression  (New  York,  Delmar,  "Scholar's  Facsimiles  &  Reprints,"  1 985), 
précédée  d'une  introduction  de  Patricia  Francis  Cholakian.  Plus  récemment,  la  version  de 
1626  a  été  rééditée  par  Constant  Venesoen,  à  la  suite  de  V  Egalité  des  hommes  et  des  femmes 
et  du  Grief  des  Dames  (Genève,  Droz,  1993);  voir  C.  Venesoen,  Le  Proumenoir  de  Monsieur 
de  Montaigne:  de  l'original  (1594)  à  la  refonte  (1626),"  Dix-Septième  Siècle,  172  (1991), 
229-242. 

4.  Publiées  pour  la  première  fois  dans  Version  de  quelques  pièces  de  Virgile.  Tacite  et  Salluste 
(Paris,  Fleury  Bourriquant,  1619).  Les  Advis  (1634),  réédités  et  légèrement  augmentés  en 
1641,  rassemblent  l'ensemble  des  écrits  de  Goumay.  La  première  édition  des  oeuvres 
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complètes  (L'Ombre  de  la  Demoiselle  de  Goumay  [Jean  Libert,  1626])  ne  comprenait  pas  la 
"Version  du  Sixième  Livre  de  L'Aeneide,"  placée  dans  la  seconde  partie  du  recueil  de  1634. 
Vu  certaines  comparaisons  inexactes  présentées  dans  plusieurs  études  (confusion  créée, 
semble-t-il,  par  le  déplacement  de  quelques  textes  dans  la  nouvelle  édition),  il  paraît  utile  de 
préciser  que  seulement  trois  textes  courts  s'ajoutent  à  la  première  partie:  "Oraison  du  Roy  à 
S.  Louys. . .,"  "Premiere  délivrance  de  Casai,"  "De  la  témérité."  C'est  aussi  dans  l'édition  de 
1634  qu'apparaît  pour  la  première  fois  "Discours  sur  ce  livre,  A  Sophrosine."  En  raison  de 
l'importance  de  ce  texte  liminaire  pour  mon  propos,  je  me  référerai  dans  cette  étude  aux  Advis 
plutôt  qu'à  L'Ombre. 

5.  "Sur  la  version  des  poètes  antiques,  ou  des  métaphores,"  p.  257.  Voir  aussi  "Lettre  sur  l'art 
de  traduire  les  Orateurs,"  pp.  535-542.  Les  nombreuses  épîtres  de  dédicace  comprennent 
également  d'importants  commentaires  sur  la  traduction. 

6.  Pour  situer  les  stratégies  d'écriture  de  Goumay,  voir  en  particulier  Renaissance  Women 
Writers:  French  Texts  / American  Contexts,  sous  la  direction  de  Anne  R.  Larsen  et  Colette  H. 
Winn  (Detroit,  Wayne  State  University  Press,  1994).  Parmi  les  études  de  ce  volume,  l'analyse 
de  Tilde  Sankovitch  traite  d'un  autre  cas  de  traduction  subversive  ("Catherine  des  Roches' s 
Le  Ravissement  de  Proserpine:  A  Humanist/Feminist  Translation,"  55-66). 

7.  Voir  Élyane  Dezon- Jones,  "Marie  de  Goumay:  le  je/u/  palimpseste,"  L'Esprit  Créateur,  23, 
2  (1983),  26-36;  Cathleen  M.  Bauschatz,  "'Les  puissances  de  vostre  empire':  Changing 
Power  Relations  in  Marie  de  Goumay's  Le  Prownenoir  de  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  from 
1594  to  1626,"  Renaissance  Women  Writers,  189-208. 

8.  Faisant  allusion  à  la  "liberté"  —  voire  1' iconoclastic"  —  de  l'acte  de  traduction  à  la 
Renaissance,  Luce  Guillerm  remarque  que  "la  traduction  peut  être  considérée  comme  une 
modalité  —  textuelle  —  de  rapport  à  la  Loi,  de  relation  en  tout  cas  à  une  autorité  tutrice,  le 
texte  à  traduire.  Entreprendre  de  traduire  est,  de  toute  façon,  reconnaître  cette  autorité,  qu'on 
l'accepte,  qu'on  revendique  le  droit  de  la  mettre  à  mort,  ou  qu'on  biaise  avec  elle,  selon  des 
stratégies  diverses"  ("L'intertextualité  démontée:  le  discours  sur  la  traduction,"  Littérature, 
55  [1984],  54-63). 

9.  Le  rapport  entre  Montaigne  et  Goumay,  et  l'ensemble  de  la  carrière  littéraire  de  celle-ci,  sont 
traités  en  particulier  par  Mario  Schiff,  La  fille  d'alliance  de  Montaigne:  Marie  de  Goumay 
(Paris,  Champion,  1910);  Maijorie  Henry  Ilsley,  A  Daughter  of  the  Renaissance:  Marie  Le 
Jars  de  Gournay,  Her  Life  and  Works  (La  Haye,  Mouton,  1963);  Tilde  Sankovitch,  "Marie 
le  Jars  de  Goumay:  The  Self-Portrait  of  an  Androgynous  Hero,"  in  French  Women  and  the 
Book:  Myths  of  Access  and  Desire  (Syracuse,  Syracuse  University  Press,  1988),  pp.  73-99; 
Élyane  Dezon- Jones,  Fragments...;  Constant  Venesoen,  "Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,"  in 
Études  sur  la  littérature  féminine  au  XVI f  siècle  (Birmingham,  AL,  Summa  Publications, 
1990),  pp.  13^2. 

10.  Voir  G.-L.  Michaut,  "Le  Proumenoir  de  Montaigne,"  Revue  d'Histoire  Littéraire  de  la 
France,  41  (1934),  397-398.  Édition  de  référence:  Discours  des  champs  faëz,  A  l'honneur, 
et  exaltation  de  l'amour,  et  des  dames,  éd.  J.  C.  Amould  (Genève,  Droz,  1991),  p.  270. 

11.  Donna  Stanton  remarque:  "This  extended  digression  [.  .  .]  marks  a  gynetic  'peregrination' 
from  the  original  paternal  plot  and  the  Father's  semes"  ("Woman  as  Object  and  Subject  of 
Exchange:  Marie  de  Goumay's  Le  Proumenoir,"  L'Esprit  Créateur,  23,  2  [1983],  p.  20). 
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1 2.  Advis,  p.  453.  La  présence  de  Vexemplum  dans  Les  Angoysses  douloureuses  d'Hélisenne  de 
Crenne  assure  une  fonction  similaire.  Voir  à  ce  propos  Martine  Debaisieux,  '"Des  Dames  du 
temps  jadis':  fatalité  culturelle  et  identité  féminine  dans  Les  Angoysses  douloureuses" 
Symposium,  4,  1  (1987),  28^1. 

13.  Le  rapprochement  entre  Didon  et  Alinda  serait  indiqué  par  l'étymologie  de  leur  nom  qui 
suggère  l'errance.  Sur  le  nom  de  Didon,  voir,  par  exemple,  Maurice  Rat,  édition  de  V Enéide 
(Paris,  Gamier,  1965),  p.  288,  n.  123.  Pour  celui  d' Alinda,  voir  Stanton,  p.  17. 

14.  "Mais  nous  voicy  derechef  aux  mains  avec  ces  correcteurs:  ils  ne  souffrent  point  un  Roman 
discourant,  car  sa  tablature  d'esprit  le  défend,  à  leur  advis,  &  luy  commande  sans  respit  «fe 
sans  intermède  la  suitte  de  son  adventure."  Goumay  poursuit  son  propos  en  faisant  ensuite 
allusion  à  "la  bmte  &  lourde  humeur  de  ces  gens  d'aujourd'huy,  soient  ils  Autheurs  ou 
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tendant  une  favorable  main  à  la  digression  ("Advis  sur  la  nouvelle  édition  du  Proumenoir," 
pp.  447-448). 
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Summary:  This  paper  is  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  Carmelite  Paolo 
Foscarini  's  role  in  the  debate  on  Copernican  cosmology  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century.  Using  as  a  point  of  departure  the  1616  Judicium  issued  by 
the  Catholic  Church  against  Foscarini's  pro-Copemican  treatise,  this 
analysis  will  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  discussions  on  the  fluidity 
or  hardness  of  celestial  bodies,  and  more  generally  on  the  conflicting 
Biblical  and  Copernican  models. 

On  March  5, 1616,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  Index  issued  a  decree  prohibiting,  until  corrected,  both  Nicholas 
Copernicus'  classic  work,  the  De  revolutionibus  orbium  coelestium,  and  the 
In  lob  commentaria  by  the  Spanish  theologian  Diego  de  Zufiiga,  a  portion 
of  which  dealt  with  the  reconciliation  of  the  Copernican  system  with  the 
Bible.  The  same  decree  condemned  absolutely  the  Lettera  .  .  .  sopra 
I'opinione  de'  Pittagorici  e  del  Copemico  della  mobilita  della  terra  e 
stabilita  del  sole  by  the  Carmelite  Paolo  Foscarini,  a  work  which  appeared 
in  print  in  1615.^  This  treatise  by  Foscarini  was  prohibited  on  the  twin 
grounds  of  claiming  that  the  new  astronomy  of  Copernicus  was  consonant 
with  the  truth  and  reconcilable  with  the  Bible.  In  his  role  as  an  ardent 
exponent  of  the  Copernican  cosmology  and  ally  of  Galileo,  Foscarini  has 
been  duly  noticed  but  insufficiently  studied  by  historians. ^ 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  Foscarini's  role  as  a  Copernican 
spokesman  by  historians  interested  either  in  chronicling  the  spread  of  Coper- 
nicanism  in  Europe  or  in  detailing  the  events  leading  up  to  the  condemnation 
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of  1616,  which  itself  set  the  stage  for  Galileo's  personal  condemnation  of 
1633.  This  paper  will  give  an  in-depth  analysis  of  neglected  evidence 
concerning  the  condemnation,  the  theological  Judicium  written  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  Foscarini's  pro-Copemican  treatise.  Such  an  account  will 
enable  us  to  understand  in  a  more  profound  manner  the  issues  at  stake  in  the 
debate  over  Copemicanism  within  the  Catholic  community  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Lettera,  certain  persons  in  Rome  began 
to  raise  theological  objections  to  Foscarini's  argument,  objections  which  led 
Galileo's  Roman  friend,  Monsignor  Giovanni  Ciampoli,  to  fear  an  imminent 
suppression.^  These  objections  are  reflected  in  an  anonymous  document 
entitled  the  Judicium  de  epistola  F.  Pauli  Foscarini  de  mobilitate  terrae, 
printed  in  1881-1882  from  the  manuscript  copy  by  the  famous  nineteenth- 
century  Galileo  scholar  Domenico  Berti."^  Tho,  Judicium  is  important  because 
it  supplies  specific  information  about  the  theological  climate  in  Rome  when 
the  "Copemican  question"  was  under  consideration  by  the  Holy  Office  of 
the  Inquisition.^ 

Although  short,  only  two  printed  pages,  the  Judicium  was  full  of 
antipathy  for  the  positions  advanced  by  Foscarini  in  his  Lettera.  Indeed,  the 
first  line  branded  the  Lettera  with  the  censure  of  'Hemeritas''  (rashness),  and 
Foscarini  was  charged  with  refuting  the  truth  and  deriding  all  those  who 
teach  opposing  opinions.^  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Judicium  then 
proceeded  to  strike  at  the  essence  of  Foscarini's  position  concerning  the 
"probability"  and  "verisimilitude"  of  the  Copemican  theory  by  denying  any 
and  all  probability  to  such  a  theory.  As  he  said,  "something  cannot  be  clearly 
probable  which  is  clearly  against  sacred  writings."^  The  arguments  concern- 
ing the  philosophical  and  scientific  superiority  of  Copemicanism  raised  by 
Foscarini  were  not  dealt  with  in  the  Judicium.  Instead  the  battle  against  the 
Lettera  was  fought  solely  in  terms  of  biblical  exegesis. 

The  author  catalogued  the  errors  in  Foscarini's  pro-Copemican  work, 
complete  with  specific  page  citations.  Allegedly,  these  errors  were  due  to  the 
improper  and  excessive  use  of  the  modes  of  interpretation  adopted  by 
Foscarini,  particularly  the  theory  of  accomodation  and  the  use  of  the  figura- 
tive interpretation  of  biblical  passages  to  support  a  reconciliation  between 
Copemicus  and  Sacred  Scriptures. 

The  first  such  misinterpretation  considered  in  the  Judicium  concemed 
the  problem  of  what  constitutes  a  day  in  the  account  of  the  six  days  of 
creation  contained  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  This  was  not  of  minor  importance 
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as  it  had  been  a  classic  problem  of  Catholic  biblical  exegesis  from  late 
ancient  times.  The  majority  of  Catholic  exegetes  had  argued  that  the  term 
"day"  must  be  interpreted  literally,  while  a  minority,  represented  by  such 
eminent  theologians  as  saint  Augustine  and  his  Renaissance  follower, 
Thomas  de  Vio,  Cardinal  Caietan,  contended  that  "day"  must  be  understood 
in  an  allegorical  fashion.^  The  works  of  this  minority  were  well  known  to 
Foscarini  and  he  defended,  in  his  Lettera,  a  non-literal  interpretation  of  the 
term  "day"  in  the  biblical  account  of  creation. 

In  the  text  of  the  Lettera  Foscarini  had  raised  serious  doubts  concerning 
the  true  meaning  of  the  "days  of  creation."  As  he  pointed  out,  Genesis  1 
described  the  creation  of  light  before  all  else,  including  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
and  yet  the  Bible  then  said  that  this  was  the  evening  and  the  morning  of  the 
first  "day."  How  was  this  so?  Did  the  terms  "day"  and  "night"  have  reference 
to  a  "rolling"  about  of  celestial  light  in  the  heavens  and  not  to  the  supposed 
motion  of  the  sun  about  the  earth,  Foscarini  asked.  If  one  wished  to  adopt 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  "days"  of  creation  and  one  wished  to  see  them 
as  referring  to  the  circulation  of  celestial  light  from  a  starting  point  back  to 
the  selfsame  point,  then  Foscarini  raised  a  major  objection. 

Why  does  the  Bible  use  the  words  "morning"  and  "evening"  when  it 
describes  the  "days  of  creation,"  words  which  denote  the  sun's  relationship 
to  the  earth?  As  Foscarini  said,  'Wit  Morning  is  that  time  when  the  Sun  begins 
to  wax  light,  and  to  rise  above  the  Horizon  in  the  East,  and  becomes  visible 
in  our  Hemisphaere,  and  Evening  is  the  time  in  which  the  Sun  declines  in 
the  West,  and  approacheth  with  its  light  neerer  to  the  other  opposite  Horizon 
and  Hemisphaere  which  is  contiguous  to  this  of  ours."^  Therefore,  he 
concluded,  the  words  "evening,"  "morning"  and  "day"  must  not  be  seen  as 
speaking  "absolutely"  of  a  circulation  of  celestial  light  but  only  according 
to  us  ("secundum  nos'')  and  in  respect  to  us  ("respectu  nostra). 

Foscarini's  contention  that  the  words  of  Genesis  should  be  interpreted 
as  speaking  from  our  point  of  view  was  explicitly  rejected  in  the  Judicium. 
As  the  author  responded,  although  a  day  and  night  does  not  take  place  at  the 
same  time  throughout  the  universe  but  only  in  one  or  the  other  hemisphere, 
we  cannot  say  that  this  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  passages  in  Genesis  only 
refer  to  us  and  to  appearance,  secundum  apparentiam,  and  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  physical  reality  of  the  day.*^  The  misuse  of  this  kind  of  biblical 
interpretation  led  Foscarini  into  a  reconciliation  which,  said  the  Judicium, 
"wrenches  sacred  writings  and  expounds  them  against  the  common  explica- 
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tion  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  which  is  consonant  with  the  more  common,  indeed 
with  the  most  universal  and  truthful  beliefs  of  almost  all  the  Astronomers." ^^ 

Foscarini's  "false"  reconciliation  was  then  demonstrated  by  selecting 
certain  sections  of  the  Lettera  which  were  to  be  refuted.  The  biblical  passages 
chosen  in  the  Judicium  were  fundamental  in  the  debate  between  the  Coper- 
nicans  and  the  anti-Copemicans  as  these  passages  spoke  of  the  earth  being 
"fixed"  in  some  way.  The  concept  of  the  earth  being  "fixed"  in  the  universe 
was  understood  by  many  Catholic  exegetes  as  establishing  the  immobility 
of  the  earth.  Consequently,  the  author  of  the  Judicium  attacked  Foscarini's 
treatment  of  Psalms  92: 1,  "For  he  hath  established  the  world  which  shall  not 
be  moved"  and  103:5,  "Who  hast  founded  the  earth  upon  its  own  bases:  it 
shall  not  be  moved  for  ever  and  ever,"  as  speaking  according  to  appearances 
and  our  way  of  perceiving  things,  rather  than  as  speaking  according  to  the 
truth  of  things.  ^2 

The  attempt  to  understand  these  passages  according  to  appearances, 
secundum  apparentiam,  was  rejected  in  this  instance  on  the  grounds  that 
when  a  real  reason  or,  in  the  Aristotelian  terms  used  in  the  Judicium, 
"efficient  cause"  is  assigned  to  a  phenomenon,  it  is  not  possible  to  understand 
it  only  according  to  appearances.  "Here  however  the  Holy  Spirit  assigns  a 
reason  or  cause  for  the  immobility  of  the  Earth  and  states  that  the  immobility 
[of  the  earth]  is  founded  on  the  Earth's  own  stability."^^  The  author  of  the 
Judicium  thus  made  the  classic  anti-Copemican  equation  of  "stability"  with 
terrestrial  "immobility,"  an  equation  found  in  a  number  of  Counter-Refor- 
mation biblical  commentaries.^"^ 

Next  the  author  of  the  Judicium  dealt  with  the  variety  of  ways  Foscarini 
had  attempted  to  refute  the  identification  of  stability  and  terrestrial  immobi- 
lity. Foscarini's  attempt  on  pages  38  and  39  of  the  Lettera  to  interpret  away 
the  "fixity"  and  supposed  "immobility"  of  the  earth  by  explaining  "fixity" 
and  "immobility"  as  the  constancy  and  stability  of  the  earth's  motions,  and 
not  as  an  absolutely  motionless  state,  was  flatly  rejected.  The  Judicium  based 
this  rejection  on  the  ingenious  grounds  that  the  very  same  things  (constancy 
and  stability  of  motions)  could  be  said  of  the  moon  and  of  the  other  celestial 
(planetary)  and  starry  spheres.  Consequently,  Sacred  Scriptures  would  be 
saying  nothing  peculiar  about  the  earth  and  the  point  of  these  specific  biblical 
passages  would  be  lost.^^ 

This  same  objection  was  raised  to  Foscarini's  interpretation  of  Ec- 
clesiastes  1 :4,  "One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  com- 
eth:  but  the  earth  standeth  for  ever,"  as  referring  not  to  "immobility"  in  the 
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usual  sense  but  to  remaining  in  one's  proper  place  in  the  universe,  a  place  to 
be  understood  in  the  Copemican  sense  of  a  rotating  and  revolving  planet 
third  from  the  central  sun,  Again  it  was  argued,  in  the  Judicium,  that  to 
interpret  Ecclesiastes  1 :4,  one  of  the  most  important  passages  in  the  exegeti- 
cal  debate  over  the  Copemican  theory,  in  Foscarini's  way  was  to  deny  all 
specific  point  to  the  passage,  as  the  same  thing,  remaining  in  one's  proper 
place  in  the  universe,  can  be  said  of  all  things  in  the  cosmos.  Why  then  does 
Ecclesiastes  1 :4  speak  only  of  the  earth  standing  forever?  Obviously,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  Judicium,  the  use  of  the  verb  form  "stat"  ("standeth") 
in  Ecclesiastes  1:4  must  signify  "motionless"  in  some  way  other  than 
Foscarini  allowed.  ^^ 

The  last  point  raised  by  the  author  of  the  Judicium  is  of  particular 
interest  to  students  of  cosmology,  for  it  related  to  one  of  the  most  hotly 
debated  issues  of  that  time,  i.e.  the  solidity  and  hardness  of  the  celestial 
spheres.  As  was  made  clear  in  the  earlier  analysis  of  the  physical  ideas 
present  in  the  Lettera,  Foscarini  had  explicitly  rejected  the  notions  of  solidity 
and  rigidity  of  the  heavens  in  favor  of  a  physical  heaven  that  was  composed 
of  a  most  rare  and  tenuous  matter,  fluid  in  nature  and  in  no  way  different 
from  the  terrestrial  elements  save  for  its  lower  density.^'' 

In  this  way  Foscarini  had  allied  himself  with  those  who  were  arguing 
against  features  of  the  Aristotelian  cosmos  such  as  the  "incorruptibility," 
"immutability"  and  "solidity /hardness"  of  the  heavens.  Foscarini  linked  this 
dissolution  of  the  Aristotelian  cosmos  with  the  Copemican  astronomy,  thus 
lending  confirmation  to  Amos  Funkenstein's  suggestion  of  a  special  com- 
patibility of  heliocentrism  with  the  concept  of  the  homogeneity  of  the 
universe.  ^^  The  rejection  of  the  "incorruptible,"  "immutable"  and  "hard" 
celestial  spheres  was  not  a  uniquely  Copemican  proposition,  as  such  a 
rejection  was  made  or  implied  by  non-Copernican  scientists  and 
philosophers  such  as  Tycho  Brahe,  Francesco  Patrizi,  Christopher  Clavius 
and  Christopher  Scheiner. 

The  debate  over  the  nature  of  the  heavens  was  fought  as  much  in  terms 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Fathers  as  it  was  in  terms  of  astronomical 
observations  and  philosophical  argumentation.  The  re-emphasis  on  the  Bible 
and  the  Fathers  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  theologians  in  this  period  may 
have  led  to  an  increasing  willingness  to  deny  Aristotelian  concepts  of  the 
"hardness"  and  "incormptibility"  of  the  heavens.  ^^  Certain  early  modem 
Catholic  authors  began  to  use  biblical  quotations  and  patristic  authorities  to 
support  the  theory  of  an  "elemental"  and  "material"  heaven,  with  the 
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qualities  of  "fluidity"  and  "corruptibility."  Cornelius  Valerius,  professor  of 
Latin  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  in  his  Physicae  seu  de  naturae 
philosophia  institutio  (1567)  used  religious  authorities  to  such  a  purpose.^o 

Even  more  pertinent  to  the  case  of  Foscarini  is  the  fact  that  Prince 
Federico  Cesi,  head  of  the  Roman  Accademia  dei  Lincei  and  ally  of  Galileo, 
defended  the  concepts  of  a  "fluid"  and  "elemental"  cosmos  in  his  De  caeli 
unitate  (1618).  Indeed,  Cesi  may  even  have  written  this  work  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  resuscitate  the  Copemican  cause  after  the  Condemnation  of  1616. 
What  is  equally  significant  is  that  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  to  whom  Cesi 
addresed  his  work,  and  who  was  by  no  means  sympathetic  to  Copemicanism, 
accepted  Cesi's  theses  with  equanimity  and  responded  that  these  positions 
were  most  certainly  true.^^ 

Bellarmine  had  himself  broken  away  from  the  traditional  cosmology  as 
early  as  the  1570s  and  the  concepts  of  "fluidity"  and  "corruptibility"  were 
being  defended  in  Jesuit  colleges  by  the  1620s  as  "probable"  on  theological, 
if  not  on  physical,  grounds.  By  mid-century,  these  concepts  were  considered 
unobjectionable  in  terms  of  the  rules  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  as  distinct  from  the 
proscribed  Copemican  theses  of  the  diurnal  rotation  and  annual  revolution 
of  the  earth.22 

A  "Mosaic"  and  "Patristic"  cosmology  thus  arose  as  a  rival  to  the 
Aristotelian  cosmology  of  the  solid/hard  incorruptible  heavens,  Indeed, 
anti- Aristotelians  such  as  Campanella  were  led  to  proclaim: 

That  the  heavens,  and  especially  the  stars,  are  not  composed  of  a  fifth  type  of  matter, 
but  of  the  four  elements  or  perhaps  only  a  fire,  was  once  taught  by  all  philosophers  and 
by  Saints  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Basil,  Justin,  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Bernard  in 
his  sermon  "Mulier  amicta  sole,"  and  by  the  Master  of  the  Sentences.  In  Book  IV  of  his 
Hexameron  Ambrose  proves  this  from  Scripture,  where  it  is  said,  "The  heavens  will  perish 
and  all  will  wear  out  like  a  garment"  [Psalm  101:26-27,  Hebrews  1:10-1 1].  Philoponus 
says  the  same  thing  when  he  explains  the  books  of  Aristotle's  De  caelo  against  Aristotle 
and  in  favor  of  the  Christians. 

Nevertheless,  without  being  condemned,  as  they  say,  by  the  Scriptures,  many  scholas- 
tics say  that  the  heavens  are  composed  of  a  fifth  type  of  matter.  But  Ambrose  has  attacked 
this  in  innumerable  places  as  an  imaginary  and  diabolical  invention,  as  have  Justin  and 

23 

Basil  also. 

The  author  of  the  Judicium  rejected  this  rival  cosmology.  Without  reference 
to  then  current  cosmological  debates  or  to  Foscarini's  specific  references  to 
the  location  of  comets  above  the  moon  and  the  existence  of  sunspots 
(phenomena  taken  by  many  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  tenets  of  "hardness" 
and  "incorruptibility")  the  Judicium  blithely  rejected  the  new  cosmology  on 
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the  grounds  that  it  contradicted  Job  37:18:  "Thou  perhaps  hast  made  the 
heavens  with  him,  which  are  most  strong,  as  if  they  were  of  mohen  brass." 
Although  largely  ignored  in  the  Middle  Ages,  this  text  was  widely  used  by 
seventeeth-century  thinkers  to  uphold  the  concept  of  hard  celestial  spheres. ^^ 

Because  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  of  this  passage,  in  contrast  to  the 
Hebrew  original  and  the  King  James  translation,  presented  the  adjective 
"most  strong"  Csolidissimr)  in  the  superlative  degree,  the  passage  from  Job 
could  easily  be  used  by  Catholic  thinkers  to  support  the  concept  of  a  heaven, 
or  heavens,  "most  solid. "^5  By  adopting  this  approach,  the  author  of  the 
Judicium  attempted  to  fight  fire  with  fire,  upholding  the  "traditional"  cos- 
mology by  pointing  to  corroborative  texts  in  the  Bible. 

Another  example  of  this  approach  can  be  found  in  Francisco  Vallès'  De 
iis  quae  physicae  in  libris  scripta  sunt,  sive  de  sacra  philosophia  (1587), 
where  a  "Mosaic"  or  "sacred  philosophy"  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
biblical  and  patristic  sources  to  defend,  rather  than  refute,  the  traditional 
Aristotelian  cosmology.  Vallès,  physician  to  Philip  II  of  Spain  and  a  highly 
esteemed  author  in  his  time,  denied  that  heaven  might  be  in  any  way  similar 
to  the  earth.  To  speak  of  an  elemental  heaven  and  of  "heavenly  water"  and 
"heavenly  fire,"  as  some  Church  Fathers  had  done,  should  only  be  under- 
stood metaphorically,  with  heavenly  "elements"  having  none  of  the  qualities 
associated  with  terrestrial  fire  and  water.  According  to  Vallès,  the  heavens 
must  be  absolutely  pure  and  immutable,  unlike  the  earth.^^  He  also  defended 
the  notion  of  the  solidity  and  hardness  of  the  heavenly  spheres  on  the  basis 
of  Job  37:18,^^  and  was  acknowledged  by  none  other  than  Tycho  Brahé 
himself  as  an  authority  in  this  regard  before  Tycho  rejected  this  tenet.^^ 
Vallès  saw  the  defense  of  the  Aristotelian  universe  with  a  motionless  earth 
at  its  center  as  a  religious  duty  for  Catholic  thinkers. ^^ 

This  duty  was  taken  up  by  the  author  of  the  Judicium,  who  defended 
both  the  motionless  status  of  the  earth  and  the  solidity/hardness  of  the 
heavens  on  biblical  grounds.  Although  Foscarini  considered  the  "fluidity" 
and  "mutability"  of  the  heavens  as  part  of  the  Copemican  cosmology,  he 
never  thought  these  specific  theories  in  need  of  extended  reconciliation  with 
Sacred  Scriptures  nor  had  he  ever  expressly  dealt  with  Job  37:18.  However, 
the  author  of  th&  Judicium,  in  this  case  as  well,  raised  the  specter  of  religious 
unorthodoxy  and  attempted  to  refute  Foscarini' s  ordinary  methods  of 
defence. 

In  the  case  of  Job  37:18,  the  idea  that  the  Bible  speaks  according  to 
appearances  was  inadequate,  according  to  the  Judicium,  because  the 
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"solidity"  of  the  heavens  is  not  visibly  apparent  to  us.  Therefore  this  passage 
cannot  be  explicated  by  utilizing  such  a  common  exegetical  tool.^^  The 
implication  was,  of  course,  that  Job  37: 1 8  had  to  be  taken  in  the  simple  literal 
sense  of  affirming  the  solidity  and  hardness  of  the  celestial  spheres.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the  author  of  the  Judicium  did  not 
reject  the  use  of  the  theory  of  accomodation  and  the  explication  of  biblical 
passages  according  to  appearances  in  toto,  but  only  the  specific  applications 
by  Foscarini  in  his  pre-Copemican  tract.  Such  exegetical  tools  were  used  by 
the  most  orthodox  Catholic  exegetes  of  the  Counter-Reformation  era.  As  an 
apposite  example  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  heavenly  spheres,  the 
Jesuit  exegete  Benedict  Pererius  used  the  theory  of  accomodation  and 
exegesis  secundum  apparentiam  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis  to  reconcile 
those  biblical  passages  which  seemed  to  ascribe  motion  to  the  planets 
themselves  with  the  Aristotelian  idea  of  invisible  spheres  which  move  the 
planets.^  ^ 

The  intense  concern  of  thinkers  such  as  Francisco  Vallès  and  the  author 
of  the  Judicium  to  defend  not  only  geocentrism  and  terrestrial  immobility 
but  also  the  traditional  terrestrial/celestial  dichotomy  lends  weight  to  Peter 
Barker  and  Bernard  Goldstein's  bold  assertion  that  the  Copemican  Revolu- 
tion has  been  misinterpreted  of  late.  Arguing  against  the  view  that  the 
Copernican  Revolution  was  primarily  a  shift  from  a  geocentric  to  a 
heliocentric  cosmos,  they  have  contended  that  "if  a  single  over-riding  issue 
is  to  be  identified  (and  any  such  attempt  would  surely  be  an  oversimplifica- 
tion) then  it  is  not  heliocentrism  vs.  geocentrism  but  the  debates  surrounding 
the  celestial-terrestrial  distinction."^^ 

The  Judicium  abruptly  ended  with  a  summary  refutation  of  Foscarini's 
denial  of  the  solidity  (and  hardness)  of  the  spheres.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
conclude  the  work  and  it  has  the  character  of  notes  or  a  brief,  perhaps 
prepared  for  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  which  was  in  the  process 
of  considering  the  Copemican  cosmology.  It  may  even  have  been  prepared 
for  one  or  more  of  the  Consultors  of  the  Holy  Office,  men  assigned  the 
official  task  of  judging  matters  of  theological  error  for  the  Cardinals  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office.  These  Consultors  were  clerics,  expert  in 
canon  and  conciliar  law  and  sacred  theology,  not  in  the  natural  sciences.  This 
may  explain  the  exegetical  and  theological  nature  of  the  Judicium,  as  well 
as  the  concomitant  neglect  of  scientific  matters  and  the  extremely  conserva- 
tive position  taken  on  the  issue  of  the  hardness  of  the  heavens,  especially 
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when  contrasted  with  such  theological  orthodox  and  anti-Copemican 
thinkers  as  Clavius  and  Bellarmine.^^ 

Foscarini,  in  Rome  at  the  time  the  Judicium  was  composed,  either  heard 
of  the  work  or  was  shown  a  copy  for  he  proceeded  to  compose  several 
versions  of  a  theological  defense  of  his  Lettera.  To  protect  himself,  he 
forwarded  one  of  these  versions,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  Lettera,  to  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  senior  theologian  of  the  Church,  for  his  opinion.^"^  Unfortunate- 
ly, Foscarini's  exegetical  arguments  in  favor  of  the  reconcilability  of  Coper- 
nicus and  the  Bible  did  not  carry  the  day.  For  the  moment,  Foscarini's 
opponent  conquered  and  the  new  cosmology  was  condemned.  However,  in 
the  end,  the  arguments  of  Copernicus,  Foscarini  and  Galileo  were  triumphant 
in  terms  of  reading  the  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Book  of  God. 

University  of  St.  Thomas 
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William  H.  Sherman.  John  Dee.  The  Politics  of  Reading  and  Writing  in  the 
English  Renaissance.  Amherst:  University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1995.  Pp. 
xiv,  291. 

Aside  from  Nostradamus,  perhaps  no  sixteenth-century  dabbler  in  the  occult  is 
better  known  today  than  John  Dee  (1527-1609).  Ironically,  the  fraudulent  French 
prophet  was  in  fact  merely  a  mediocre  court  poet  and  purveyor  of  quack  medicines, 
far  less  important  than  his  reputation  for  prognostication  suggests,  while  Sherman 
demonstrates  that  the  English  Dee's  alchemy,  angelology,  magic,  and  the  like  were 
but  a  small  part  of  a  very  distinguished  career  that  was  more  conventional  and  more 
important  than  is  often  recognized.  Students  of  the  Elizabethan  era  have  long  known 
that  Dee  was  a  prodigious  collector  of  books  and  curiosities  and  an  authority  on 
geography,  history,  law,  mathematics,  medicine,  theology,  and  more  —  in  short,  a 
Renaissance  man.  However,  the  work  of  Frances  Yates  and  her  students,  notably  I. 
R.  F.  Calder  and  Peter  French,  has  created  what  Sherman  terms  the  "myth  of  the 
magus,"  wherein  Dee  appears  as  an  eccentric,  isolated.  Hermetic,  Neoplatonic 
philosopher-magician,  the  "reincarnation  of  Merlin  at  the  Tudor  court"  (p.  xii).  So 
influential  has  this  view  been,  in  academia  and  beyond,  that  only  recently  have 
scholars  like  Nicholas  Clulee  begun  to  question  it.  Sherman's  fine  addition  to  the 
Massachusetts  Studies  in  Early  Modern  Culture  series,  edited  by  Arthur  F.  Kinney, 
offers  a  convincing  reinterpretation  of  Dee  and  his  role  in  the  English  Renaissance 
and  Elizabethan  politics. 

Sherman  bases  his  account  on  sources  that  scholars  hitherto  have  largely 
ignored,  particularly  Dee's  manuscripts  and  his  marginal  notations  in  books  that 
once  formed  part  of  his  library.  Beginning  with  Dee's  "Compendious  Rehearsall" 
(an  account  of  his  career)  and  his  private  diary,  Sherman  shows  that  Dee,  far  from 
being  a  loner,  was  well  connected  to  leading  Elizabethan  courtiers  (e.g..  Lord 
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Burghley)  and  intellectuals  at  home  and  abroad  (such  as  Tycho  Brahe  and  Gérard 
Mercator);  once  he  even  received  an  offer  of  employment  from  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

Bom  to  a  London  mercer  employed  by  Henry  VIII,  Dee  studied  at  Cambridge 
(under  John  Cheke)  and  Louvain.  Contrary  to  recent  accounts,  Dee  successfully 
sought  royal  patronage  both  in  his  own  right  and  via  his  wife,  Jane  Fromonds.  His 
home  at  Mortlake,  Surrey  —  which  Sherman  describes  as  the  first  modern  "think 
thank"  —  contained  the  largest  library  in  Elizabethan  England,  laboratories,  and  a 
museum,  and  attracted  a  steady  stream  of  courtiers  and  intellectuals  who  came  to 
confer  with  Dee  and  consult  or  borrow  his  books.  Sherman  dispels  two  myths 
associated  with  Dee's  mysterious  sojourn  (1583-1589)  with  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
Rudolf.  First,  Julian  Roberts  and  Andrew  Watson  have  disproved  the  familiar  story 
that  a  mob  outraged  by  Dee's  sorcery  destroyed  his  library;  rather,  it  was  pillaged 
by  other  scholars  during  his  absence.  Second,  Dee  experienced  no  disgrace  on  his 
return  but  continued  to  provide  advice  to  Elizabeth's  court  and  even  became  James 
I's  mathematician.  Sherman  also  contends  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  intellectual 
historians  to  assign  Dee,  a  true  polymath,  to  any  particular  "school"  of  thought  (e.g.. 
Hermetic,  Neoplatonic). 

Sherman  examines  not  only  what  Dee  read  but  where  and  how.  His  discussion 
of  Dee's  Bibliotheca  Mortlacencis  confirms  that  Dee  made  all  knowledge  his 
province  and  tells  us  much  about  the  state  of  various  intellectual  disciplines  in  its 
day.  After  situating  Dee  among  his  books,  Sherman  turns  to  the  relationship  between 
reader  and  text.  He  rejects  much  twentieth-century  literary  criticism,  including  the 
formalism  of  the  New  Critics  and  the  more  recent  reader-response  theories,  e.g., 
deconstruction,  preferring  the  methodology  D.  F.  McKenzie  calls  the  "sociology  of 
texts."  Most  important,  he  insists  that  "Theories  of  reading  .  .  .  must  give  way  to, 
and  be  grounded  in,  histories  of  the  reading  practices  of  actual  readers"  (p.  59).  This 
leads  to  a  detailed  account  of  "adversaria,"  /.  e. ,  marginal  notations  that  readers  made 
in  books.  His  chapter  on  Dee's  marginalia  —  with  sections  on  alchemy,  history, 
mathematical  sciences,  astronomy  /  astrology,  and  medicine  —  should  be  required 
reading  for  all  students  of  the  English  Renaissance. 

Almost  half  of  the  book  concerns  Dee's  own  writings.  Sherman  corrects 
widespread  erroneous  belief  (shared  by  Yates  and  Graham  Yewbrey)  that  most  of 
Dee's  manuscripts  have  not  survived;  in  fact,  they  are  abundant  and  can  now  be 
seen  in  proper  context.  Sherman  rejects  the  notion  that  Dee's  printed  works  are  more 
important,  pointing  out  that  since  some  of  his  manuscripts  were  "position  papers" 
prepared  for  Elizabeth's  government,  making  them  public  was  out  of  the  question. 
If  studying  Dee's  library  and  his  relationship  to  others'  texts  were  not  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  myth  of  the  magus,  Sherman's  examination  of  his  manuscripts  finishes 
the  job.  For  example,  he  shows  Dee  to  have  been  a  very  careful  historian  —  the 
most  understudied  aspect  of  his  career.  Dee  and  his  contemporaries  are  more 
"compilers"  than  original  "authors,"  relying  heavily  on  earlier  texts,  but  this  led 
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them  to  develop  "a  genuine,  critical  historiographical  method"  (p.  124),  and  if  Dee's 
sources  were  sometimes  faulty  (e.g.,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth),  his  research  was 
meticulous  nonetheless. 

In  the  Tudor-Stuart  era  the  study  of  history  and  political  science  was  meant  to 
be  didactic,  and  Dee's  "students"  were  often  highly  placed.  Prepared  at  the  privy 
council's  request,  Brytannicae  Reipublicae  Synopsis  (1570)  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  commonwealth  literature:  Dee's  trenchant  analysis  of  the  cloth  trade 
qualifies  him  as  a  mercantilist,  his  comments  on  law  and  the  navy  are  well-informed, 
and  in  general  he  works  within  the  humanist  tradition  (e.g.,  in  his  reliance  upon 
Cicero).  Equally  significant  was  Dee's  role  as  "one  of  Tudor  England's  leading 
maritime  advisers"  (p.  148),  which  placed  him  in  the  company  of  the  Hakluyts, 
Martin  Frobisher,  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Walter  Ralegh,  and  others,  and  led  him  to 
produce  General  and  Rare  Memorials  (1576-1577),  Of  Famous  and  Rich  Dis- 
coveries (1577),  Brytanici  Imperii  Limites  (1576-1578),  and  Thalattokratia  Bret- 
taniki  (1597).  Seen  in  their  proper  relation  to  one  another  and  to  contemporary 
concerns,  these  were  neither  propagandistic  nor  mystical,  as  they  have  been 
portrayed,  but  offered  practical  advice  on  promoting  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
and  a  sound  defense. 

This  review  only  hints  at  the  thorough  re-evaluation  of  Dee  that  Sherman  has 
begun.  His  book  deserves  high  praise  and  a  wide  readership. 

WILLIAM  B.  ROBISON,  Southeastern  Louisiana  University 


L'homme  de  guerre  au  XVF  siècle.  Actes  du  Colloque  de  l'Association  B.H.R., 
Cannes  1989.  Saint-Étienne,  PubHcations  de  l'Université  de  Saint-Étienne, 
1994. 

Pour  être  consacré  aux  spéculations  philosophiques  et  au  renouveau  littéraire,  le 
seizième  siècle  n'en  est  pas  moins  une  époque  de  fer  et  de  sang  marqué  par  les 
antagonismes  religieux,  le  conflit  franco-espagnol  et  la  résistance  de  l'Occident  aux 
menaces  turques:  de  là  l'importance  des  témoignages  et  réflexions  sur  le  fait 
militaire,  et  il  est  utile,  dans  L'homme  de  guerre  au  XVF  siècle,  qu'ils  aient  été 
regroupés  de  manière  thématique  et  présentés,  lorsque  cela  était  possible,  suivant 
un  ordre  chronologique. 

La  première  partie  du  volume,  "Images  de  l'homme  de  guerre,"  débute  par  une 
étude  de  Nicole  Cazauran  sur  Guy  de  Warwick.  Au  service  de  sa  Dame,  puis  de  Dieu 
après  sa  singulière  conversion,  le  héros  de  cette  épopée  médiévale  fait  preuve  de  vertus 
"courtoises,"  à  peu  près  identiques,  malgré  quelques  retouches  destinées  à  flatter  le  goût 
moderne,  dans  le  remaniement  en  prose  du  seizième  siècle.  Pour  Jean  Jacquart,  la  part 
de  fiction  est  grande  encore  chez  Le  loyal  serviteur,  qui  modifie  l'éclairage  des  faits  et 
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gestes  véridiques  de  Bayard  et  le  place  à  dessein  dans  des  situations  valorisantes  pour  en 
faire  un  modèle  à  une  époque  où  "la  guerre  chevaleresque  fait  place  à  la  guerre  tout  court" 
et  offrir  à  la  noblesse  traditionnelle  le  miroir  complaisant  d'un  idéal  dont  elle  éprouvait 
la  nostalgie.  Richard  Cooper  déplore  que  l'oeuvre  et  la  pensée  de  Guillaume  du  Bellay 
n'aient  pas  donné  lieu  à  de  plus  récents  travaux  que  ceux  de  Bourilly  (1905-1919).  Il 
convient  surtout  pour  lui  d'estimer  à  sa  juste  valeur  un  capitaine  moderne  que  ses  exploits 
ont  élevé  chez  certains  contemporains  tels  que  Rabelais  au  rang  de  chevalier  mythique, 
et  de  mettre  en  reUef  ses  idées  novatrices  en  matière  de  discipline  miUtaire,  de  "strata- 
gèmes," de  service  de  renseignements,  d' artillerie,  de  fortifications  ou  d'organisation  des 
conquêtes.  Ce  capitaine  cultivé  ne  fut-il  pas  de  surcroît  à  l'origine  d'un  cliché  sur  l'union 
souhaitable  de  "la  plume  et  l'épée."  Madeleine  Lazard  a  établi  un  parallèle  entre  "deux 
guerriers  pacifistes,"  Michel  de  Castelnau  (1520-1591),  tour  à  tour  marin,  soldat 
catholique  et  diplomate,  et  François  de  La  Noue  (1531-1591),  le  "Bayard  huguenot." 
Les  Mémoires  du  premier  dénoncent  objectivement  les  maux  des  guerres  civiles  et  les 
Discours  du  second  proposent  des  solutions  aux  malheurs  du  temps.  Sensibles  aux 
souffrances  du  peuple  malgré  une  solidarité  de  caste,  ils  estiment  que  la  vocation  militaire 
des  nobles  ne  doit  s'exercer  qu'à  bon  escient  dans  un  esprit  chrétien.  James  J.  Supple 
étudie  la  philosophie  militaire  du  même  La  Noue  à  travers  ses  annotations  sur  V  Histoire 
des  guerres  d'Italie  de  Guichardin.  S'inscrivant  en  faux  contre  l'image  d'un  guerrier 
inspiré  par  des  rêves  chimériques  de  réconciliation  générale,  il  préfère  insister  sur  la 
sagacité  et  le  pragmatisme  du  chef  huguenot.  Celui-ci  dénonce  les  ambitions  de  conquête, 
mais  admet  la  légitimité  des  guerres  défensives.  Après  avoir  fait  preuve  de  toute  la 
prudence  nécessaire,  un  capitaine  ne  peut,  selon  lui,  que  s'en  remettre  à  la  Providence 
de  l'issue  des  combats.  Perrine  Galand-Hallyn  note  que  le  soldat-poète  Pacifico  Massimi 
d' Ascoli,  dans  certaines  de  ses  Élégies  (1489),  fortement  teintées  de  traditions  antiques, 
prend  le  contre-pied  des  valeurs  humanistes  coexistant  dans  les  traités  d'éducation 
contemporains  avec  un  idéal  chevaleresque.  Mais  sa  vive  satire  des  moeurs  militaires  est 
peut-être  une  manière  ironique  de  déplorer  la  disparition  des  valeurs  héroïques.  Kyriaki 
Christodoulou  émet  quelques  doutes  sur  la  profondeur  des  connaissances  de  Montaigne 
en  matière  d'histoire  grecque.  Mais  elle  considère  la  références  aux  héros  antiques  de 
son  pays,  en  particulier  à  travers  Plutarque,  comme  un  aspect  essentiel  des  Essais  dont 
l'auteur,  sensibilisé  aux  questions  de  tactique  mihtaire,  a  surtout  trouvé  chez  les  Spar- 
tiates, chez  Alexandre  ou  Épaminondas,  les  modèles  d'un  art  de  vivre  caractérisé  par  la 
force  d'âme.  Pourquoi  trouver  ici  une  conmiunication  d'Arimadavane  Govindane, 
consacrée  à  des  relations  de  voyages  en  Inde  à  la  fin  du  dix-septième  siècle?  C'est  que 
les  portraits  de  Sivâjî,  redoutable  adversaire  des  Mogols,  brossés  par  l'abbé  Carré,  en 
offrant  l'image  d'un  chef  de  guerre  qui  joint  compétence  et  hautes  qualités  humaines, 
sont  le  miroir  du  propre  idéal  de  l' abbé,  en  qui  il  convient  de  voir  "un  voyageur  renaissant 
plus  qu'un  honmie  de  son  époque." 

Dans  la  deuxième  partie,  "Propagande  et  réalités  guerrières,"  nous  trouvons 
d'abord  une  étude  de  Charles  René,  montrant  comment  plusieurs  humanistes 
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dalmates  contemporains  d'Érasme,  comme  le  poète  Sisgoreus,  l'orateur  Simun 
Kosicic  Benja,  ou  le  "Virgile  slave"  Marulic  ont  lancé  un  vibrant  appel  à  l'union 
des  chrétiens  contre  les  Ottomans,  dont  les  Commentaria  de  Crijovic  soulignent  la 
redoutable  puissance  militaire.  Marguerite  Soulié  dégage,  dans  les  Mémoires  de 
Condé,  la  finalité  des  prières  rédigées  pour  les  armées  huguenotes:  justifier  leurs 
prises  d'armes,  renforcer  l'élan  communautaire  de  troupes  numériquement  in- 
férieures à  celles  de  leurs  adversaires  et  les  confirmer  dans  le  sentiment  qu'elles 
étaient  portées  par  le  dessein  de  Dieu.  Pour  André  Thierry,  le  témoignage  d' Agrippa 
d'Aubigné,  jusqu'au-boutiste  de  la  cause  huguenote  dans  son  Histoire  universelle, 
prouve  que  ses  compagnons  d'armes,  poussés  par  les  circonstances  à  l'indiscipline 
et  à  la  "picorée,"  se  montrèrent  cependant  de  vaillants  soldats  sous  la  conduite  de 
chefs  exemplaires  comme  La  Noue  ou  Montbrun.  Anne-Marie  Cocula  tempère  le 
pessimisme  de  Brantôme:  ce  guerrier  devenu  mémorialiste  déplore  que  l'intrusion 
de  mercenaires  ait  fait  des  guerres  civiles  des  guerres  sans  honneur,  mais  il  sait,  à 
l'heure  du  bilan,  retrouver  des  raisons  d'espérer  en  sélectionnant  "le  bon  grain  de 
l'ivraie."  Si  Monluc,  d'après  Jean-Claude  Arnould,  dénonce  les  méfaits  du  pillage, 
il  montre  aussi  que  la  guerre  crée  par  nécessité  son  propre  système  économique  et 
offre,  par  ailleurs,  aux  "petits  compagnons"  un  moyen  d'avancement  social.  Les 
guerres  de  religion  des  seizième  et  dix-septième  siècles,  explique  Danielle  Laforge, 
ont  servi  de  prétextes  à  des  condottieri,  tels  Christian  von  Braunscweig,  pour  utiliser 
les  mercenaires  au  service  de  leurs  intérêts  personnels,  provoquant  par  là  le  déclin 
du  Saint-Empire.  René  Quatrefages  a  précisé  les  conditions  techniques  et  sociolo- 
giques qui  ont  fait  du  tercio,  corps  de  volontaires  issu  de  r"hidalguia,"  un  instrument 
militaire  efficace  au  service  du  roi  d'Espagne,  de  la  chrétienté  face  à  l'Islam  et  de 
la  catholicité  face  à  la  Réforme.  Quant  à  la  noblesse  française,  réticente  à  toute 
professionnalisation,  d'après  Ariette  Jouanna,  elle  n'en  considère  pas  moins  la 
"vacation  militaire"  comme  sa  prérogative,  se  fait  un  honneur  de  donner  devant 
témoins  des  preuves  de  sa  vaillance,  y  compris  dans  les  duels,  et  entend  ainsi  se 
démarquer  par  l'épée  des  gens  de  "robe  longue."  Michel  Péronnet  s'appuie  sur  les 
Ordonnances  royales,  les  débats  des  États  généraux,  Machiavel,  et  les  écrits  de 
Charles  Quint  pour  démontrer  que  s'est  élaboré  à  l'époque  de  la  Renaissance  "un 
système  de  pouvoir  dans  lequel  le  Prince  devient  l'élément  déterminant."  Quant  à 
Jean  Céard,  il  s'est  intéressé  à  "la  médecine  de  l'homme  de  guerre"  à  une  époque 
où  il  n'existe  pas  de  service  de  santé  et  où  il  faut  déplorer  le  manque  d'installations 
spécifiques,  de  moyens  et  d'hygiène,  et  où  Ambroise  Paré  se  distingue  par  les 
progrès  qu'il  fait  faire  à  la  chirurgie  en  dénonçant  l'abus  des  cautérisations  et  en 
enseignant  l'art  de  soigner  les  plaies  dues  aux  armes  à  feu. 

La  troisième  partie  concerne  "l'image  de  l'homme  de  guerre  dans  les  oeuvres 
littéraires."  Contemporains  des  gravures  de  Diirer  et  des  poèmes  de  Hans  Sachs,  les 
contes  drolatiques  allemands  évoqués  par  Brigitte  Hébert,  sans  connotation  satiri- 
que, s'efforcent  d'accéder  à  une  étude  psychologique  des  redoutables  lansquenets. 
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Pour  Georges  Dottin,  les  femmes,  et  en  particulier  les  "filles  à  soldats,"  sont  peu 
présentes  dans  les  chansons  de  l'époque,  même  si  elles  plaignent  celles  que  la 
misère  réduit  à  la  prostitution,  ou  qui  sont  forcées  au  cours  des  guerres.  Deux 
communications  s'intéressent  au  "miles  gloriosus":  celle  de  M.  J.  Freeman  montre 
qu'en  dépit  de  possibles  influences  antiques  ou  italiennes,  le  Florimond  de  V Eugène 
de  Jodelle,  revenant  de  la  campagne  d'Allemagne  de  1552,  est  surtout  marqué  au 
coin  de  l'actualité  et  fait  rire  par  ses  déboires  amoureux  ou  le  décalage  entre  sa 
vaillance  passée  et  la  vie  "pantouflarde"  des  bourgeois  parisiens.  Le  texte  de  Luigia 
Zilli  souligne  une  évolution  des  fanfarons  sur  la  scène  italienne.  On  peut  au  début 
distinguer  le  "miles  gloriosus"  vantard  du  soldat  cherchant  dans  l'affabulation  une 
revanche  à  la  dure  vie  des  camps.  Mais,  à  la  fin  du  siècle,  la  linguistique  l'emporte 
sur  la  sociologie  avec  une  démesure  verbale  espagnolisée.  Pero  Floriani  étudie  dans 
le  Roland  Furieux  le  problème  de  l'adéquation  entre  le  cosmos  poétique  et  la 
représentation  de  la  guerre  réelle.  L'évolution  technique  n'est  pas  seule  en  cause 
mais  aussi  la  discordance  entre  les  éloges  adressés  aux  princes  et  les  malédictions 
à  rencontre  des  fauteurs  de  guerre.  Jean- Yves  Casanova  explore  le  corpus  provençal 
qui  comporte,  à  côté  de  sonnets  encomiastiques  ou  de  textes  sur  la  misère  des 
soldats,  le  picaresque  Antounado  de  Pierre  Paul  ou  les  sonnets  satiriques  de  Bellaud 
de  Bellaudière.  Christine  Martineau  fait  remarquer  que  dans  VHeptaméron  de 
Marguerite  de  Navarre  presque  tous  les  devisants  et  protagonistes  sont  des  gentils- 
hommes dont  l'action  militaire  apparaît  en  pointillé  à  l' arrière-plan,  mise  à  part  la 
XIIP  nouvelle  qui  comporte  un  véritable  épisode  de  chanson  de  geste  et  la  X^  où 
Amadour  compense  par  une  mort  héroïque  ses  infructueuses  tentatives  amoureuses. 
L'érotisme  y  est,  d'une  façon  générale,  conçu  comme  une  guerre  de  siège.  Selon 
Michael  Hattaway,  certains  personnages  du  théâtre  shakespearien  présentent  la 
guerre  comme  une  sorte  d'aphrodisiaque,  mais  l'époque  élizabéthaine  soumet 
l'homme  à  l'État  et  la  gloire  militaire  se  situe  plutôt  au  rang  des  mythes  révolus. 
Maurice  F.  Verdier  montre  que  Rémi  Belleau,  impliqué  dans  la  campagne  de  Naples 
en  1556,  tire  parti  de  son  expérience  militaire  pour  en  évoquer  les  conditions 
pénibles,  exalter  les  mérites  de  ses  protecteurs  lorrains,  ou  camper  dans  La  Recon- 
nue un  Rodomont  qui  n'a  rien  d'un  fanfaron  en  dépit  de  ses  exagérations  verbales. 
Catholique  convaincu,  il  dira  surtout  après  1567  sa  haine  des  fauteurs  de  guerre 
huguenots  et  de  leurs  reîtres,  par  exemple  dans  le  Dictamen  Magnificum. 

La  dernière  partie  du  volume  rassemble  des  communications  concernant  la 
linguistique  et  l'iconographie.  À  partir  des  Commentaires  de  Monluc,  Colette 
Demaizière  note  l'imprécision  du  lexique  militaire,  mais  indique  que  le  vocabulaire 
a  su  s'adapter  aux  nouveaux  équipements  et  méthodes  de  guerre  dans  un  corpus  qui, 
outre  l'héritage  du  latin  et  du  francique,  s'est  enrichi  d'emprunts  à  l'ialien  et 
comporte  des  formules  pittoresques.  Josiane  Rieu,  étudiant  l'évolution  des  harnois 
princiers  au  seizième  siècle,  peut  avancer  qu'on  est  passé  d'une  armure  de  fer 
symbolisant  la  force  à  une  armure  surchargée  de  motifs  ornementaux  et  souvent 
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recouverte  d'une  casaque  tout  aussi  sophistiquée  évoquant  le  prestige  du  prince,  à 
la  fois  "homme  et  bête"  d'après  Machiavel,  et  auquel  les  décorations  emblématiques, 
imprégnées  de  réminiscences  antiques  confèrent  une  dimension  mythique.  Cette  in- 
fluence de  l'Antiquité,  confirmée  par  quelques  illustrations,  est  également  mise  en 
évidence  par  Martine  Vasselin,  ainsi  que  le  rôle  intermédiaire  joué  par  la  Renaissance 
italienne:  gravures  d'ouvrages  historiques,  portraits,  décors  des  résidences  royales  et 
des  entrées  princières  s'efforcent  d'harmoniser  les  exigences  de  ressemblance  avec  le 
modèle  contemporain  et  la  distanciation  résultant  du  recours  à  l'antique,  qui  atteint  son 
degré  superlatif  dans  le  trophée,  substitut  de  l'image  du  guerrier. 

Jean  Jacquart  et  Gabriel- André  Pérouse,  l'un  historien,  l'autre  littéraire,  ont 
apporté  chacun  leurs  conclusions  respectives  à  cette  évocation  très  variée  de 
l'homme  de  guerre,  soldat,  capitaine  ou  prince.  Voyage  dans  le  temps,  du  treizième 
au  dix-septième  siècle,  voyage  dans  l'espace  aussi:  la  matière  était  ample  et  peu 
d'aspects  du  problème  ont  été  laissés  dans  l'ombre.  Ni  l'idéalisme  humaniste,  ni 
l'embellissement  artistique  ou  l'affabulation  littéraire  n'ont  masqué  l'omniprésence 
de  la  guerre  étrangère  ou  civile  et  de  son  cortège  de  violences,  accrues  en  ce  siècle 
de  la  Renaissance  par  le  choc  des  idéologies  et  les  perfectionnements  techniques. 

ETIENNE  VAUCHERET,  Université  de  Pau 


Werner  O.  Packull.  Hutterite  Beginnings.  Communitarian  Experiments  During 
the  Reformation.  BaUimore  and  London:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1995. 
Pp.  xi,  440. 

Hutterite  Beginnings  is  much  more  than  just  a  chronicle  of  the  early  years  of  the 
Hutterites.  Instead,  Packull  sets  out  to  narrate  the  early  history  of  the  Hutterites,  and 
of  Moravian  Anabaptism  more  generally,  with  close  attention  to  its  political,  social 
and  religious  milieu.  Part  I  of  the  book  examines  the  conditions  in  Moravia  which 
made  it  the  "promised  land"  for  a  number  of  Anabaptist  groups  in  the  late  1520s 
and  early  1530s.  It  also  investigates  Anabaptist  traditions,  both  within  Moravia  and 
without,  which  set  the  stage  for  the  emergence  of  Hutterite  communitarianism.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  leads  to  a  reassessment  of  the  roots  and  nature  of  the  Biblicism 
of  the  Swiss  Brethren  and  of  the  significance  of  Swiss  congregational  organizations 
for  the  development  of  other  Anabaptist  traditions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  involves  a 
reconstruction  of  the  histories  of  non-Hutterite  early  Anabaptist  movements  in 
Moravia:  the  Austerlitz  Brethren,  the  Phillipites  and  the  Gabrielites.  Much  of  this 
narrative,  especially  on  the  Phillipites  and  Gabrielites,  has  been  pieced  together 
from  Packull 's  own  research,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  early  Moravian 
Anabaptism  is  significantly  enriched  by  the  publication  of  this  book.  Finally,  in  this 
section  of  the  book  Packull  also  revisits  Pilgram  Marpeck's  literary  conflict  with 
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Spiritualists  among  the  early  Anabaptists  (likely  Christian  Entfelder  and  Hans 
Biinderiin)  in  Strasbourg  during  1530  and  1531.  He  suggests  that  both  the  scope 
and  the  significance  of  this  conflict  are  broadened  when  it  is  viewed  within  the 
context  of  developments  in  Moravian  Anabaptism,  with  which  all  of  the  participants 
were  associated. 

In  Part  II  of  the  book,  Packull  traces  the  origins  and  initial  development  of  the 
Hutterite  movement  and  sets  the  stage  for  its  emergence  as  the  dominant  Anabaptist 
tradition  in  Moravia.  He  chronicles  the  activities  of  Jacob  Hutter  and  many  of  his 
followers  in  the  Tyrol.  Packull's  attention  to  the  details  of  the  attempted  suppression 
of  Austrian  Anabaptism,  and  to  the  Anabaptist  responses  to  persecution,  provides  a 
valuable  social  history  of  Austrian  Anabaptism  complementing  the  work  of  Gary 
Waite  on  northern  Anabaptism.  The  narrative  then  follows  the  proto-Hutterites  on 
the  treks  to  Moravia  and  their  interaction  —  initially  marked  by  fellowship,  but  all 
too  soon  by  conflict  —  with  other  Anabaptist  groups  there.  A  study  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Moravian  Anabaptists  beginning  in  1535,  carefully  attuned  to  the  shifting 
Habsburg  political  fortunes,  provides  the  context  for  an  assessment  of  the  fate  of 
the  various  Anabaptist  groups:  the  resilience  of  the  Hutterites  and  the  demise  of  the 
Austerlitz  Brethren,  the  Phillipites  and  the  Gabrielites  in  independent  entities. 

Packull's  research  provides  crucial  background  for  the  more  intensely  studied 
Hutterite  Golden  Age  stretching  from  the  1560s  through  to  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  His  emphasis  on  the  significance  of  persecution  and  the  refugee  experience 
in  moulding  Hutterite  self-understanding  highlights  the  seriousness  of  earlier 
neglect  of  this  chapter  of  Hutterite  history.  At  the  same  time,  Hutterite  Beginnings 
reflects  the  growing  awareness  among  historians  of  the  importance  of  the  Moravian 
experience  for  the  history  of  Anabaptism  as  a  whole.  After  persecution  decimated 
Anabaptist  ranks  in  Switzerland  and  southern  Germany  in  1528  and  1529,  the  vital 
centres  of  the  movement  shifted  to  Moravia  and  northwestern  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  Yet,  of  the  three  Anabaptist  traditions  which  survived  the  sixteenth 
century  —  the  Hutterites,  the  Swiss  Brethren  and  the  Mennonites  — ,  the  Hutterites 
have  usually  been  shunted  to  the  periphery  of  Anabaptist  studies;  in  earlier  historical 
writing  Moravia  has  functioned  as  little  more  than  a  distant  promised  land  attracting 
the  faithful  away  from  the  centres  of  the  movement,  and  the  Hutterites  have 
appeared  as  a  communitarian  aberration  of  the  mainstream  Swiss  Brethren/Men- 
nonite  tradition.  Packull's  book  goes  a  long  way  towards  redressing  this  imbalance. 
His  conclusions  on  the  role  of  the  Moravian  Anabaptists  in  copying  and  dissemi- 
nating Anabaptist  literature,  and  his  demand  that  Marpeck's  debate  with  the 
spiritualizing  Anabaptists  be  evaluated  within  the  context  of  developments  in 
Moravian  Anabaptism,  suggest  the  importance  of  assigning  Moravia  its  rightful 
place  in  the  history  of  Anabaptism.  Furthermore,  working  through  the  implications 
of  James  Stayer's  research  into  Anabaptist  community  of  goods,  Packull  indicates 
that  Hutterite  communitarianism  was  not  a  deviation  from  mainline  Anabaptism, 
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but  rather  the  logical  conclusion  of  early  Anabaptist  thought  about  the  nature  of 
property  and  possessions. 

Hutterite  Beginnings  also  has  significance  for  the  understanding  of  Anabap- 
tism  which  extends  beyond  reassigning  the  Hutterites  and  other  Moravian  Anabap- 
tists to  their  rightful  place  in  the  history  of  the  movement.  As  a  melting  pot  of  Swiss 
and  South  German  Anabaptist  traditions,  Moravia  provides  the  opportunity  to  test 
some  basic  assumptions  in  Anabaptist  studies.  Packull's  analysis  of  the  interaction 
of  these  traditions  involves  a  revision  on  the  polygenesis  model  of  early  Anabaptism 
to  which  he  contributed  significantly.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  polygenesis  has 
been  abandoned,  but  rather  that  it  has  become  more  nuanced  to  accomodate  new 
research.  Equally  important  are  the  implications  of  Packull's  re-evaluation  of  the  debate 
between  Marpeck  and  the  spiritualizing  Anabaptists  and  its  aftershocks  down  to  the 
1540s  which  further  erode  the  sharp  boundaries  drawn  between  "Spiritualists"  and 
"Sectarians"  in  the  Radical  Reformation. 

Hutterite  Beginnings,  like  its  subject  matter,  has  significance  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Hutterian  Briiderhofe  or  the  borders  of  Moravia.  It  will  provide 
stimulating  and  profitable  reading  for  scholars  of  Anabaptism  and  the  Reformation 
more  generally. 


GEOFFREY  DIPPLE,  University  of  Toronto 


"Christophe  Colomb  et  la  découverte  de  l'Amérique.  Réalités,  imaginaire  et 
réinterprétations,"  actes  de  la  rencontre  de  la  Société  des  Italianistes  de  l'Ensei- 
gnement Supérieur  et  de  la  Société  des  Hispanistes  Français,  Études  hispano- 
italiennes,  5  (1994). 

Ces  actes  abordent  cinq  aspects  de  la  "découverte"  de  l'Amérique  par  Colomb:  les 
influences  et  le  milieu,  l'idéologie  et  l'écriture,  la  géographie  et  l'imaginaire,  le 
discours  historiographique,  enfin  l'iconographie. 

Deux  "communications  introductives"  amorcent  la  réflexion.  Dans  la  pre- 
mière, Ricardi  Garcia  Cârcel  rappelle,  fort  à  propos  dans  un  ouvrage  publié  à 
l'occasion  du  cinquième  centenaire  de  la  "découverte,"  les  manipulations  de  la 
mémoire  historique  lors  des  précédentes  commémorations.  Dans  la  seconde,  Ga- 
briella  Airaldi,  qui  n'a  malheureusement  pas  tenu  compte  de  cette  mise  en  garde, 
rappelle  "le  parcours  exemplaire"  de  Colomb  et  présente  un  portrait  quelque  peu 
hagiographique  de  l'homme. 

Mais  dans  son  analyse  de  "l'influence  de  Toscanelli  et  de  son  milieu  sur 
Christophe  Colomb,"  Franck  La  Brasca  redonne  au  colloque  sa  dimension  critique 
en  proposant  un  ambitieux  programme  de  recherches  qui  permettrait  de  mieux 
cerner  "le  rôle  de  l'humanisme  philologique,  philosophique  et  scientifique  dont 
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Toscanelli  fut  un  des  représentants  les  plus  qualifiés"  (p.  49).  En  revanche,  dans 
"Christophe  Colomb  et  le  Portugal:  État  de  la  question,"  Georges  Boisvert  avoue 
n'apporter  rien  de  neuf  et  se  contente  de  reprendre  à  son  compte  les  observations 
d' Avelino  Teixeira  da  Mota,  parues  dans  The  Journal  of  the  American  Portuguese 
Cultural  Society,  en  1968.  Ces  deux  communications,  sans  enlever  à  Colomb  son 
mérite,  rappellent  que  ses  explorations  n'auraient  pu  avoir  lieu  sans  le  brassage  des 
idées  qui  avait  cours  à  la  fin  du  quinzième  siècle  et  sans  l'expérience  maritime  des 
Portugais. 

La  seconde  section  comprend  trois  études.  Dans  la  première,  Jean  Lacroix 
analyse  la  rhétorique,  ou  plutôt  r"écriture  hyperbolique"  de  Colomb  orchestrant  sa 
propre  hiérophanie.  Pour  sa  part,  Georges  Baudot  s'est  attaqué  à  un  thème  étudié 
par  nombre  de  critiques:  "le  regard  de  Colomb  sur  l'Autre."  À  l'instar  de  ses 
devanciers,  il  conclut  que  "le  regard  de  Colomb  voit  dans  l'Autre  ce  qu'il  veut 
d'abord,  a  priori,  y  voir,  ne  consent  à  voir  que  ce  qu'il  a  prévu"  (p.  89).  Était-ce 
utile  de  rappeler  des  thèses  déjà  connues?  Plus  innovatrice,  l'analyse  d'Alain 
Milhou  montre  l'inflence  du  "messianisme"  inspiré  de  Joachim  de  Fiore  sur  Co- 
lomb, tout  en  s' interrogeant  sur  la  sincérité  ou  l'opportunité  de  l'adhésion  de 
celui-ci  à  ces  thèses.  Mais,  de  rappeler  Alain  Milhou,  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  les 
schémas  mentaux  des  hommes  du  quinzième  et  du  seizième  siècle  différaient  des 
nôtres. 

Dans  la  section  consacrée  à  la  "découverte:  géographie  et  imaginaire,"  Adelin 
Charles  Fiorato  s'intéresse  aux  "points  de  filiation  ou  de  convergence"  entre  les 
utopies  italiennes  du  seizième  siècle  et  la  découverte  de  l'Amérique.  Selon  lui,  les 
utopies  italiennes  éliminent  le  voyage  d'exploration  pour  ne  retenir  "que  son  point 
d'arrivée:  l'insularité"  (p.  120),  et  les  règles  d'organisation  complexe  et  rationnelle 
de  l'État,  qui  les  caractérisent,  se  nourissent  peut-être  des  observations  de  certaines 
civilisations  amérindiennes  (p.  122).  Enfin,  la  vision  eschatologique  de  Campanella 
n'est  pas  sans  évoquer  des  idées  de  Colomb  lui-même  (p.  126).  Les  limites  d'une 
telle  analyse  tiennent  au  fait  qu'elle  ne  distingue  pas  ce  qui  s'inspire  du  modèle 
canonique,  V  Utopie  de  Thomas  More,  voire  des  courants  de  pensées  de  l'époque, 
et  ce  qui  provient  des  explorations  de  Colomb.  Or  l'invention  du  paradis  terrestre 
par  Colomb,  analysée  par  Jean-Pierre  Sanchez,  illustre  à  la  fois  la  complexité  du 
personnage  "pétri  de  religion  et  nourri  d'obsessions"  (p.  142),  et  la  difficulté  de 
distinguer  ce  qui  est  propre  à  Colomb  de  ce  qui  appartient  aux  modes  de  pensée  de 
l'époque. 

De  loin  la  plus  longue,  la  quatrième  section  porte  sur  "Colomb  dans  la 
littérature  et  l'historiographie,"  du  seizième  siècle  au  dix-huitième  siècle.  L'enquête 
de  Lucien  Vendrame  "sur  la  perception  qu'ont  eu  les  Florentins  des  nouvelles 
réalités"  dans  la  vingtaine  d'auteurs  de  la  Raccolta  (p.  160)  montre  l'attrait  qu'e- 
xercent des  terres  "où  l'enrichissement  est  à  portée  de  la  main"  (p.  162)  en  même 
temps  que  le  "processus  de  dénigrement  systématique  des  Indiens"  fondé  sur  le 
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sentiment  de  supériorité  des  Européens  (p.  163).  L'étude  de  L.  Vendrame  est 
d'autant  plus  intéressante  qu'elle  témoigne  des  premières  réactions  des  Européens 
au  lendemain  de  la  découverte  de  l'Amérique,  alors  que  se  constitue  une  vision 
négative  de  l'Amérindien,  trop  souvent  occultée  par  l'importance  accordée  aux 
Essais  de  Montaigne. 

Dans  son  analyse  des  strophes  du  Roland  furieux  consacrées  à  la  découverte 
de  l'Amérique,  au  voyage  de  Roger  au-delà  des  Colonnes  d'Hercule  et  à  celui  du 
poète  dans  son  imaginaire,  Roger  Baillet  fait  des  rapports  harmoniques  entre  l'esprit 
de  découverte  et  l'entreprise  poétique  une  caractéristique  de  la  Renaissance. 

Tout  comme  la  poésie,  l'histoire  n'échappe  pas  à  l'influence  de  la  "décou- 
verte." En  témoigne  Guichardin  qui,  dans  la  Storia  d' Italia,  "n'opère  pas  un  repli 
de  la  politique  vers  l'histoire  conçues  comme  activités  de  lettré,  mais  une  poursuite 
de  son  action  politique  par  l'écriture"  (p.  179).  À  la  vérité,  ce  que  montre  surtout 
Perle  Abbrugiati,  ce  sont  les  motivations  politiques  de  Guichardin,  qui  veut  notam- 
ment "fournir  une  explication  à  la  politique  de  Terre  ferme  que  Venise"  entend 
accentuer  (p.  186),  et  ses  motivations  symboliques,  lorsqu'il  "se  sert  de  l'épisode 
colombien  pour  renforcer  l'idée  de  crise  coimne  idée  maîtresse  de  l'histoire"  (p. 
186). 

"L'image  de  Christophe  Colomb  dans  les  De  Orbe  Nova  Decades  de  Pierre 
Martyr  d'Anghiera"  permet  à  Paul  Roche  de  montrer  à  quel  point  l'écrivain  italien 
a  adopté  un  ton  cavalier,  sinon  méprisant  à  l'endroit  de  Colomb,  en  plus  d'omettre 
nombre  de  "détails"  (p.  193),  voire  de  les  présenter  de  manière  "ambiguë"  (p.  194). 
Si  cette  analyse,  amorcée  naguère  par  Paul  Gaffarel,  demeure  juste,  le  lecteur  reste 
sceptique  lorsque  Paul  Roche  explique  que  Pierre  Martyr  d'Anghiera,  "trop  proche 
du  pouvoir  pour  prendre  le  risque  de  lui  déplaire,  s'est  efforcé  —  et  il  y  est  parvenu 
—  à  traiter  par  l'indifférence  un  personnage  mal  en  cour  que  sans  doute  au  fond  de 
lui-même  il  admirait"  (p.  198).  Cette  thèse,  pour  séduisante  qu'elle  soit,  n'est 
malheureusement  pas  étayée. 

Dans  son  étude  du  "statut  de  l'épisode  colombien  dans  la  Historia  general  de 
las  Indias  de  Francisco  Lôpez  de  Gômara,"  Monique  Mustapha  montre  comment 
l'aventure  colombienne  a  servi  de  "canevas"  à  l'historien  espagnol  pour  bâtir  les 
épisodes  ultérieurs  de  son  ouvrage.  De  là  une  "vision"  de  l'histoire  fondée  sur  l'idée 
que  "la  conquête  est  un  perpétuel  recommencement"  (p.  202),  ce  qui  n'exclut  pas 
des  visées  politiques  chez  Gômara,  qui  "rabaisse  Colomb  pour  mieux  exalter  les 
Espagnols"  (p.  207).  Toutefois,  les  différentes  manifestations  du  "modèle"  ne  sont 
guère  analysées  et  les  rapports  entre  ceux-ci  et  les  visées  politiques  de  l'historien 
ne  sont  pas  vraiment  explicitées. 

Dans  son  analyse  de  la  "récurrence  d'un  schéma  dantesque,"  Brigitte  Urbani 
rappelle  qu'au  seizième  siècle,  V Iliade,  V Enéide  et  la  Jérusalem  délivrée  servirent 
de  modèles  aux  écrivains  qui  évoquaient  la  figure  de  Colomb.  Mais  après  qu' Ales- 
sandro  Tassoni  eut  dénoncé  les  incohérences  issues  de  ces  modèles  et  suggéré  de 
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s'inspirer  plutôt  de  V Odyssée,  les  poètes  ont  emprunté  à  la  fois  au  texte  d'Homère 
et  à  l'épisode  du  dernier  voyage  d'Ulysse,  dans  la  Divine  Comédie,  pour  rendre 
compte  de  l'expérience  de  Colomb. 

L'étude  des  "images  de  Christophe  Colomb  en  Italie,  des  Lumières  à  Leopardi" 
permet  à  Bruno  Toppan  de  rappeler  que  c'est  précisément  sur  l'ingratitude  et  sur 
l'incompréhension,  qui  ont  accompagné  l'entreprise  de  Colomb,  que  se  fondent  les 
symboles  et  le  sens  philosophique  des  discours  tenus  sur  celui-ci,  soit  dans  une 
perspective  utilitariste  (Giuseppe  Parini),  soit  dans  une  perspective  qui  promeut  la 
rationalité  (Alessandro  Verri).  Mais  ces  auteurs  ne  perdent  pas  tout  sens  critique  et 
ils  ne  manquent  pas  de  dénoncer  les  conséquences  négatives  de  la  découverte  de 
l'Amérique,  thème  qu'on  retrouve,  bien  sûr,  chez  Leopardi,  qui  fait  de  Colomb  un 
homme  ébranlé  par  le  doute. 

Dans  "Christophe  Colomb,  l'Amérique  et  la  littérature  française  du  XVIIF 
siècle,"  Jean-Pierre  Clément  rappelle  que  la  littérature  de  voyage  répond  à  un  besoin 
d'évasion  et  d'exotisme,  qui  n'exclut  pas  la  réflexion  philosophique  et  politique. 
La  communication  n'innove  en  rien  sur  ce  qu'a  écrit  naguère  Gilbert  Chinard,  alors 
qu'il  eût  été  intéressant  d'analyser  les  variations  qu'a  connues  la  figure  du  "Sau- 
vage" au  cours  du  siècle.  Entre  Adario,  promu  au  rang  de  "philosophe"  par  Lahontan 
et  l'homme  primitif,  conçu  par  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau,  le  discours  sur  l'Autre  a 
sensiblement  évolué.  Il  aurait  été  intéressant  aussi  d'étudier  comment  les  "philo- 
sophes" ont  su  confisquer  aux  missionnaires  la  figure  de  1' "Américain"  forgée  dans 
les  Relations  du  dix-septième  siècle.  Enfin,  dans  sa  communication,  Charles  Min- 
guet  analyse  le  travail  d' Alexander  Von  Humboldt  sur  Vespucci  et  sur  Colomb  pour 
montrer  à  quel  point  ses  observations  demeurent  justes,  notamment  à  cause  de  la 
méthode  pour  étudier  l'histoire  qu'elles  appellent. 

La  dernière  section,  "Colomb  dans  l'iconographie,"  ne  comprend  qu'une 
étude,  celle  de  Jean-Paul  Duviols,  qui  porte  sur  28  représentations  du  débarquement 
de  Colomb  à  Guanahani  et  qui  rend  compte  de  1' "élaboration  progressive  d'un 
stéréotype"  (p.  262).  J.-P.  Duviols  analyse  avec  finesse  les  documents  qu'il  produit 
et  montre  comment  certains  graveurs  recréent  l'événement  en  empruntant  des 
détails  à  des  gravures  qui  n'ont  rien  à  voir  avec  l'Amérique.  Seul  regret:  l'auteur 
n'aborde  pas  la  question  de  la  physionomie  des  Amérindiens,  désespérément 
européenne  jusqu'à  la  fin  du  dix-neuvième  siècle.  Il  est  vrai  que  le  temps  et  l'espace 
étaient  chichement  mesurés  et  que  Jean-Paul  Duviols  a  dû  s'en  tenir  à  l'essentiel, 
ce  qu'il  a  fort  bien  fait. 

En  guise  de  conclusion,  rappelons,  à  la  suite  de  Pier  Luigi  Crovetto,  que  la 
découverte  du  Nouveau-Monde  s'est  déroulée  sur  fond  de  controverse,  de  rêve  et 
d'intérêts  bien  concrets.  En  témoignent  les  communications  publiées  dans  ce 
numéro  des  Études  hispano- italiennes. 

PIERRE  BERTHIAUME,  Université  Laval 
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A.  Lynn  Martin.  Plague?  Jesuit  Accounts  of  Epidemic  Disease  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  Kirksville,  MO:  Sixteenth  Century  Journal  Publishers,  1996. 

Since  Alexander  Yersin's  discovery  of  the  bacillus  Yersinia  pestis  in  Hong  Kong  in 
1 894,  bubonic  plague  has  been  recognized  as  the  culprit  behind  the  great  pandemics 
of  Eurasian  history.  Modern  epidemiology  has  retrospectively  established  the 
"unholy  Trinity"  of  Y.  pestis,  the  rat  flea  and  the  black  rat  itself  as  agent  of  the 
bubo-producing  and  generally  fatal  disease  known  as  the  Atra  mors  or  "Black 
Death."  The  plague  caused  the  mortality  of  a  third  of  Europe's  population  from  1347 
to  1350,  and  struck  more  selectively  but  with  devastating  effect  in  subsequent 
centuries. 

The  Jesuits  were  first-hand  observers  of  plague  in  Catholic  Europe.  Engaged 
from  1540  onwards  in  the  apostolic  activity  of  preaching,  teaching  and  charity,  they 
came  into  daily  contact  with  the  urban  populations  most  vulnerable  to  what  Jesuits 
described  as  "pest."  Jesuits  themselves  suffered  high  mortality:  a  minimum  of  445 
disease-related  deaths  placed  a  brake  on  the  Society's  growth  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  Plague?  Jesuit  Accounts  of  Epidemic  Disease  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  A. 
Lynn  Martin  examines  their  perceptions  of  "pest."  Martin  has  two  concerns:  to  test 
the  retrospective  diagnosis  of  bubonic  plague  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to 
investigate  the  culture  of  Jesuits  in  its  formative  years.  He  has  examined  1,500 
accounts  of  "pest"  found  in  correspondence  and  litterae  quadrimestres  between 
Jesuit  institutions  from  1540  to  1600.  Jesuit  records  contradict  modem  medicine's 
diagnosis.  While  buboes,  or  prominent  lymphatic  swellings,  are  amply  reported, 
other  indicators  of  plague  —  rat  die-off,  and  the  invisible  (because  flea-carried) 
vectors  of  infection  —  are  lacking.  In  the  Jesuit  view,  plague  was  spread  person  to 
person,  directly.  Did  Jesuits  fail  to  notice  the  mortality  of  rats,  anthropomorphizing 
the  disease  at  the  expense  of  a  clear  understanding  of  its  transmission?  Or  did  they 
encounter  something  other  than  bubonic  plague?  Even  without  an  alternative 
diagnosis,  Martin's  scepticism  is  well  founded.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  rats 
in  Jesuit  correspondence  suggests  that  the  epidemiology  of  the  early  modem  world 
must  be  reconsidered. 

Plague?  also  investigates  the  Jesuit  response.  As  Martin  demonstrated  in  The 
Jesuit  Mind:  The  Mentality  of  an  Early  Modem  Elite  (1988),  the  experience  of 
Jesuits  of  lesser  rank  reveals  as  much  about  this  innovative  organization  as  the 
heroic  stories  of  Loyola  and  others  at  the  centre  of  Jesuit  affairs.  Through  exten- 
sively quoted  correspondence,  we  leam  how  Jesuits  acted  in  times  of  plague,  and 
how  the  Society  coordinated  its  activities  when  communications  were  restricted. 
Martin  finds  that  fatalism  and  a  search  for  abnegation  often  accompanied  outbreaks 
of  disease:  some  Jesuits  found  solace  and  a  chance  to  die  well,  especially  if  disease 
were  contracted  through  service  to  the  afflicted.  Others  sought  to  address  the 
symptoms  of  disease,  and  to  preserve  healthy  individuals  from  its  ravages.  Such 
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pragmatism,  derived  from  Loyola's  injunctions  to  avoid  excessive  corporal  penan- 
ces and  to  maintain  the  body  so  as  to  better  serve  God,  was  construed  by  some  as  a 
sign  of  weak  religious  commitment.  The  rival  order  of  Capuchins  drew  great  credit 
for  their  suicidal  forays  in  Lazar  houses  where  plague  sufferers  awaited  death.  Jesuit 
reluctance  to  be  similarly  spendthrift  of  human  resources  was  interpreted  as  cowar- 
dice and  excessive  love  of  this  world.  As  Martin  further  shows,  the  1570s  quarrel 
between  Jesuits  and  Carlo  Borromeo,  the  reforming  Archbishop  of  Milan,  derived 
in  part  from  the  perception  that  the  Jesuits  were  saving  themselves  while  letting 
plague  victims  perish  unsolaced.  The  argument  that  better  service  could  be  rendered 
by  the  healthy  contributed  to  the  stereotype  of  the  worldly  Jesuit  pursuing  the 
agenda  of  distant  Rome. 

To  what  extent  were  the  Jesuits  "modern,"  or  secularized  and  empirical,  in 
their  approach  to  epidemic  disease?  Martin  reveals  that  the  Jesuit  religious  commit- 
ment did  not  occlude  what  we  might  construe  as  a  "scientific"  outlook.  Jesuit 
medical  theory  distinguished  between  primary  and  secondary  causes.  Divine  action 
produced  the  plague,  as  warning  to  or  punishment  of  wayward  humanity.  Jesuits 
promoted  the  standard  religious  remedies:  reform,  prayer  and  penance.  But  secon- 
dary causes,  including  such  natural  and  man-made  factors  such  as  miasmatic  air, 
the  pollution  of  water,  and  the  crowding  together  of  the  afflicted,  called  for  different 
responses,  including  medicinal  intervention,  dietary  change  and  the  physical 
removal  of  those  vulnerable  to  disease.  Aware  that  mortality  could  be  limited  by 
swift  remedial  action,  many  Jesuits  were  convinced  that  physical  aid  was  as 
important  as  spiritual  succour.  Other  research  —  notably  by  Carlo  Cipolla  —  has 
established  that  the  states  of  Northern  Italy  were  at  the  forefront  of  public  health  in 
the  early  modern  world.  The  term  "quarantine,"  for  example,  derives  from  the 
Italian  civic  practice  of  40  days'  isolation.  Martin  shows  that  Jesuits  contributed  to 
this  movement  to  higher  standards  of  shelter,  nutrition  and  emergency  response. 

Jesuits  did  not  attain  a  scientifically-validated  understanding  of  the  plague; 
this  in  itself  may  explain  why  their  accounts  are  not  reconcilable  with  modem 
epidemiology.  Plague?  demonstrates  the  tensions  within  the  Jesuit  outlook:  sub- 
mission to  God  and  his  punishments  coexisted  with  a  desire  to  palliate  the  plague 
and  to  avoid  the  disease  when  possible.  Fatalism  jostled  with  the  call  for  activism 
in  times  of  plague.  Concerns  about  loss  of  property  and  income,  as  abandoned 
houses  were  ransacked  and  fee-paying  students  disappeared  from  College  rolls,  are 
prominent.  In  other  words,  Jesuits  were  like  others  caught  up  in  the  terrifying  thrall 
of  a  peril  which  they  may  have  understood  but  could  not  control:  fear  if  not  panic 
is  close  to  the  surface. 

For  those  who  study  disease  in  history,  the  significance  of  Plague?  lies  in  its 
investigation  of  records  which  do  not  necessarily  indicate  Yersinia  pestis.  Historians 
of  the  Jesuits  will  learn  how  the  young  organization  responded  to  the  not-infrequent 
assault  of  "pest,"  and  how  this  experience  affirmed  its  "modern"  orientation. 
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Students  of  sixteenth-century  social  life  will  learn  from  Plague?  that  despite  panic 
and  disarray,  Jesuits  acted  constructively  in  the  face  of  this  threat.  Such  activism 
helped  to  prevent  holocausts  on  the  scale  of  1347-1350. 


PETER  GODDARD,  University  ofGuelph 


Robert  D.  Cottrell.  La  grammaire  du  silence.  Une  lecture  de  la  poésie  de 
Marguerite  de  Navarre.  Paris,  Champion,  1995.  Pp.  320. 

On  doit  se  réjouir  que  paraisse  en  français  l'ouvrage  de  Robert  D.  Cottrell  qui  avait 
fait  date  en  1986  dans  sa  version  originale,  The  Grammar  of  Silence,  et  qui  reste  à 
ce  jour  (malgré  la  subtilité  de  Paula  Sommers  dans  The  Celestial  Ladders  [1989]  et 
l'essai  plus  historique  de  Gary  Ferguson,  Mirroring  Belief  [1992])  la  plus  vaste 
étude  sur  une  poésie  encore  mal  appréciée. 

Robert  D.  Cottrell  a  le  mérite  d'avoir  conduit  sa  réflexion  sans  négliger  aucun 
des  textes  majeurs  et  il  a  cherché  à  fonder  son  interprétation  de  l'écriture  de  la  reine 
sur  de  minutieuses  analyses  stylistiques.  Dans  la  première  partie  —  "La  bonne 
lecture"  — ,  il  était  tout  à  fait  pertinent  de  commencer  par  examiner  les  lettres  de 
Briçonnet,  source  essentielle  de  la  spiritualité  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre.  On 
n'oubliera  pas  le  chapitre  intitulé  "Marthe  et  Marie"  qui  éclaire  si  finement  une 
double  expérience  et  le  paradoxe  d'une  écriture  à  la  recherche  d'un  langage  qui 
"serait  l'équivalent  du  silence"  (p.  14).  La  deuxième  partie  justifie  son  titre  étrange 
—  "Le  texte  iconique"  —  par  référence  aux  distinctions  de  Lacan  entre  "imaginaire" 
et  "symbolique."  L' iconique,  selon  Cottrell,  serait  au  delà  de  ces  deux  catégories: 
le  je  et  l'autre  n'y  "semblent  pas  identiques,  ils  le  sont,"  et  le  texte  iconique  sait  se 
faire  reflet  de  la  réalité  chrétienne  (p.  98).  C'est  dans  cette  perspective  que  sont 
placées  les  analyses  du  Miroir  de  l'ame  pécheresse,  du  Miroir  de  Jésus-Christ 
crucifié,  des  comédies  de  Mont  de  Marsan  (où  les  rapports  de  quatre  voix  sont  très 
bien  éclairés)  et  du  Désert,  et  l'analyse  du  Triomphe  de  l'Agneau.  La  troisième 
section,  de  loin  la  plus  longue,  —  "La  poétique  de  l'amour"  —  examine  les 
Chansons  spirituelles,  La  comédie  sur  le  trépas  du  roi,  La  Navire,  La  Coche  et 
surtout  Les  Prisons. 

Mais  les  chapitres  ne  sont  pas  exactement  des  successions  de  monographies. 
Ce  sont  des  mises  en  perspective  qui  se  fondent  chacune  sur  un  texte  privilégié  pour 
en  déduire  une  manière,  une  qualité  qui  informe  aussi  les  autres  textes:  ainsi  pour 
l'étude  de  La  Navire  dans  "la  rhétorique  des  larmes"  ou  pour  celle  de  La  Coche 
dans  "le  mode  emblématique."  Pour  aller  et  venir  avec  tant  d'aisance  à  travers  cette 
oeuvre  diffuse,  il  fallait  en  avoir  une  intime  connaissance,  ou,  sil'on  applique  à  R. 
D.  Cottrell  la  formule  qu'il  a  choisie  pour  présenter  les  débuts  poétiques  de 
Marguerite,  une  "bonne  lecture." 
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En  appendice,  R.  D.  Cottrell  donne  deux  articles  consacrés,  V  un  a  La  Coche 
(version  de  sa  communication  présentée  à  Pau  au  colloque  Marguerite  de  Navarre 
en  1992  et  publiée  depuis  dans  les  Actes  en  1995),  l'autre  au  Miroir  de  Jésus-Christ 
crucifié  (version  anglaise,  French  Forum,  13,  1988). 

Bien  que  l'auteur  ait  joliment  conclu  sa  préface  en  nous  invitant  à  retenir  de 
son  livre  seulement  "le  bien,"  il  n'en  voudra  pas  au  recenseur  de  formuler  quelques 
réserves. 

Réserves  de  détail,  d'abord.  Il  n'est  pas  sûr  que  le  texte  de  la  Bible  de  Jérusalem 
soit  le  plus  approprié  à  citer  en  contrepoint  de  celui  de  Marguerite:  il  est  souvent 
assez  loin  de  la  Vulgate,  ou  des  versions  françaises  du  seizième  siècle  qu'elle  avait 
en  mémoire.  À  la  page  1 1 ,  on  peut  discuter  le  sens  donné  à  la  lettre  de  Marguerite. 
Quand  elle  écrit:  "la  paix  et  la  victoire  est  en  sa  main,"  le  possessif  ne  renvoie-t-il 
pas  à  Dieu  (évoqué  à  la  première  ligne)  plutôt  qu'au  duc  d' Alençon?  Autres  détails. 
À  la  page  59,  il  manque  une  référence  essentielle  à  Dante  Inf.  TV,  v.  103  pour  le  v. 
59  du  Petit  Oeuvre.  Aux  pages  83-84  et  86  (et  encore  à  la  page  97),  le  commentaire 
sur  le  "graphisme"  de  la  première  page  du  Miroir  de  l'ame  pécheresse  paraîtra 
excessif  à  quiconque  est  familier  de  la  pratique  des  initiales  ornées  dans  les 
impressions  du  seizième  siècle.  À  la  page  176,  il  est  incongru  de  parler  de  terza 
rima  pour  des  strophes  bâties  sur  une  seule  rime  (a  a  a/b  b  b  . . .).  Enfin,  aux  pages 
185-186,  l'étude  sémantique  du  mot  "histoire"  néglige  le  fait  que  les  dictionnaires 
(Huguet  notamment)  ne  relèvent  pas  systématiquement  les  emplois  identiques  à 
l'usage  moderne.  À  la  page  de  titre  des  romans  "de  chevalerie,"  on  lit  souvent  au 
quinzième  et  seizième  siècle:  "histoire  du  vaillant  chevalier . . .,  histoire  d'armes  et 
d'amour"  sans  qu'il  s'agisse  d'une  "représentation  graphique." 

Au  fil  de  la  lecture,  certaines  affirmations  portant  sur  les  textes  eux-mêmes 
peuvent  surprendre.  Les  références  bibliques  dans  la  marge  du  Miroir  de  l'ame 
pécheresse  ne  sont  pas  propres  à  l'édition  de  1547  (p.  87):  il  y  en  a  dès  1531  et,  en 
revanche,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  "copies  manuscrites"  de  ce  Miroir:  il  est  difficile  de  soutenir 
(p.  155)  que  "dans  le  cadre  des  Marguerites,  les  Chansons  spirituelles  forment  un 
poème  unique,"  alors  que  chacune  a  son  rythme,  son  motif  et  son  modèle  propre, 
et  on  ne  peut  reprocher  à  G.  Dottin  d'avoir  sacrifié  la  "configuration"  du  texte  en 
leur  ajoutant  les  chansons  restées  inédites.  S'agissant  des  Prisons,  l'ambivalence 
du  mot  est  très  bien  éclairée  ainsi  que  les  ruptures  nécessaires  à  la  libération  du 
capfif.  Mais  l'étude  de  la  structure  paraît  faite  pour  se  modeler  sur  la  distinction 
entre  imaginaire  symbolique  et  imaginaire  iconique.  En  fait,  la  prison  d'amour  du 
livre  I  ne  condamne  pas  l'amour  sensuel  où  l'Ami  serait  "pris  au  piège  de  la 
corporalité"  comme  la  Mondaine  de  La  Comédie  du  Mont  de  Marsan  (p.  202),  mais 
—  et  cela  renvoie  à  certains  débats  de  VHeptaméron  —  l'amour  "parfait"  captif 
d'une  créature  au  lieu  d'aller  vers  le  créateur.  Quant  à  la  succession  des  trois  prisons, 
elle  relève  d'une  hiérarchie  théologique,  chacune  étant  de  plus  en  plus  dangereuse 
pour  l'âme,  la  dernière  se  confondant  avec  la  tyrannie  du  "cuyder." 
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Pour  conclure  sur  des  remarques  d'ordre  plus  général,  on  peut  se  demander  si 
le  détour  par  les  théories  de  Lacan  était  bien  utile  et  s'il  n'a  pas  compliqué  la 
démarche  qu'il  prétend  justifier.  D'une  part,  R.  D.  Cottrell  met  peut-être  quelque 
excès  dans  ses  références  à  la  symbolique  des  chiffres  (ainsi  p.  53  à  propos  du 
quatrain  du  Petit  Oeuvre;  p.  138  sur  la  possible  correspondance  entre  les  douze 
premiers  vers  du  Triomphe  de  l'Agneau  et  les  douze  apôtres).  Surtout,  l'attention 
extrême  que  l'auteur  porte  à  la  "stratégie  linguistique,"  qu'il  voit  partout  à  l'oeuvre 
dans  l'écriture  de  Marguerite,  provoque  parfois  des  lacunes  dans  ses  analyses:  le 
mouvement  initial  du  Miroir  de  Jésus-Christ  crucifié  doit  beaucoup  aux  souvenirs 
des  hymnes  liturgiques  (bien  plus  qu'à  la  pratique  des  blasons,  p.  102)  de  même 
que  l'usage  des  apostrophes  ou  des  anaphores  (notamment  dans  le  Petit  Oeuvre). 

Autant  de  points  dont  on  pourrait  débattre.  Mais  il  faut  finir,  comme  le  souhaite 
l'auteur  dans  sa  préface,  en  "lecteur  de  bonne  conscience,"  oublieux  des  approxi- 
mations inévitables  dans  une  synthèse  si  ambitieuse  et  conscient  de  l'importance 
de  ce  livre  au  titre  si  bien  trouvé:  La  grammaire  du  silence  reste,  après  dix  ans, 
l'étude  que  ne  peut  ignorer  quiconque  s'intéresse  à  cette  poésie  encore  méconnue, 
paradoxalement  difficile  d'accès  parce  que  verbeuse  et  diffuse. 

NICOLE  CAZAURAN,  Université  de  Paris  -  Sorbonne 


André  Toumon.  "En  sens  agile  ":  les  acrobaties  de  l 'esprit  selon  Rabelais.  Paris, 
Champion,  1995.  Pp.  192. 

Le  "sens  agile"  que  propose  André  Tournon  analyse  surtout  le  Tiers  Livre  de 
François  Rabelais,  publié  en  1546,  tout  en  étant  une  tentative  de  saisir  l'oeuvre  dans 
son  ensemble,  de  la  fouiller  pour  lui  donner  un  sens.  Le  livre  d'André  Toumon 
soumet  à  son  lecteur  une  série  d'examens  qui  témoignent  des  nombreuses  années 
de  réflexion  qu'il  a  consacrées  au  "romancier-philosophe"  dont  l'oeuvre  a  résisté 
aux  tentatives  d'interprétation  définitive  de  la  critique,  bien  que  certains  segments 
aient  fini  par  céder.  L'intense  réflexion  d'André  Tournon  se  laisse  sentir  aux  détours 
de  chacun  des  chapitres  dont  plusieurs  se  terminent  d'ailleurs  sur  un  questionne- 
ment. La  recension  ne  permet  pas  de  rendre  compte  de  toute  la  subtilité  de  chacun 
des  angles  de  l'analyse  ou  de  cette  volonté  tenace  de  percer  le  mystère  des  textes 
rabelaisiens.  Au  risque  de  trop  simplifier  l'ouvrage  qui  se  clôt  sur  une  déclaration 
d'intention:  "Ces  pages  resteront  donc,  par  choix,  problématiques  et  précaires"  (p. 
182),  certaines  propositions  seront  relevées. 

Le  "sens  agile"  d'abord.  Pour  détacher  un  sens  de  l'oeuvre  de  Rabelais, 
Toumon  a  recours  à  une  série  méthodologique.  Il  puise  ponctuellement  chez 
d'autres  critiques  conmie  Edwin  M.  Duval  et  son  article  déterminant:  "Interpreta- 
tion and  the  'Doctrine  absconce'  of  Rabelais's  Prologue  to  Gargantua"  (1985),  ou 
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Mikhaïl  Bakhtine  et  sa  notion  dialogique  de  même  que  sa  théorie  du  carnavalesque 
exposée  dans  La  Poétique  de  Dostoievki  (1970).  La  vocation  dionysiaque  des  textes 
de  Rabelais  est  aussi  amplement  mise  à  contribution.  Les  "anomalies"  narratives, 
structurelles  et  diégétiques  veulent  "traiter  logiquement  [.  .  .]  de  ce  qui  échappe  à 
la  logique  courante"  (p.  3 1).  L'analyse  de  l'épisode  des  Paroles  Gelées  ouvre  l'étude 
et  dégage  l'émergence  de  l'équivoque  et  de  l'antiphrase  qui  s'entrechoquent  pour 
porter  un  sens.  Une  fonction  langagière  ludique  se  libère  ainsi  du  texte  rabelaisien 
pour  faire  surgir  la  quête  de  vérité  individuelle  des  personnages  qui  selon  le  "sens 
agile"  s'étend  à  l'ensemble  de  l'oeuvre.  Tournon  s'appuie  ainsi  sur  l'agencement 
binaire  des  situations  et  prend  en  compte  le  rôle  des  personnages  et  non  l'analyse 
des  personnalités,  ce  dont  la  critique  s'est  largement  occupé.  Le  rôle  des  actants  et 
leurs  fonctions  dans  l'oeuvre  rabelaisienne  contribuent  à  dégager  ce  "sens  agile," 
surtout  dans  les  épisodes  où  régnent  les  antagonismes  et  les  paradoxes.  Ce  sont  là 
les  règles  du  jeu  qui  nantissent  le  lecteur  d'une  mission  active,  celle  de  reconnaître 
les  indices  que  donne  Rabelais.  Le  mode  de  lecture  que  développe  Tournon  présente 
donc  un  très  vif  intérêt  pour  le  Tiers  Livre  qui  deviendrait  ainsi  une  clé  herméneu- 
tique de  l'oeuvre. 

Le  Tiers  Livre,  on  l'a  démontré,  est  cousu  de  platonisme,  de  stoïcisme  et  en 
grande  partie  de  philosophie  christique.  Selon  le  "sens  agile,"  qui  dégage  d'abord 
la  notion  d"'anomalie"  dans  l'épisode  des  Paroles  Gelées,  les  "mots  de  gueule"  de 
Rabelais  recèlent  la  possibilité  de  démentir  le  sens  littéral.  Le  rôle  de  Pan  urge  dans 
le  Tiers  Livre,  en  dépit  du  titre  au  complet  de  ce  récit  {Le  Tiers  Livre  des  faicts  et 
diets  Heroiques  du  bon  Pantagruel),  consiste  à  se  substituer  à  Pantagruel,  à  éclipser 
le  géant  sage  et  triomphateur.  Dans  les  chapitres  de  l'Éloge  des  dettes,  qui  a  déjà 
donné  lieu  à  de  multiples  analyses  discordantes,  Panurge,  selon  Tournon,  devient 
le  "meneur  de  jeu"  (p.  55).  Panurge  échange  les  rôles  de  "prêteurs"  et  "debteurs," 
s'appuie  sur  le  modèle  économique  des  opérations  commerciales  de  l'époque, 
retranche  le  gain  et  le  remplace  par  le  don.  Les  "prêteurs"  et  "debteurs"  deviennent 
'"donneurs  de  vie"  (p.  46)  et  il  s'agit  alors  de  charité.  Le  rôle  de  Panurge  dans 
l'épisode  de  l'Éloge  des  dettes  consiste  à  faire  circuler  l'argent,  à  le  disperser.  Il  a 
aussi  celui  d'entraîner  le  lecteur  à  partager  son  enthousiasme  pour  lui  faire  adopter 
un  mode  ludique.  La  sophistique  panurgienne  dépeint  "une  utopie  de  générosité 
universelle"  (p.  58).  Quant  à  Pantagruel,  qui  ne  reproche  explicitement  à  Panurge 
sa  philautie  qu'une  seule  fois  et  parce  qu'il  lui  suggère  d'avoir  recours  aux 
prédictions,  son  rôle  serait  d'attirer  l'attention  du  lecteur  sur  "l'inconséquence  du 
sage,  ou  sur  son  ironie"  (p.  61).  Le  genre  de  l'éloge  paradoxale  était  pratiqué  par 
les  humanistes  et  le  rapprochement  avec  l'Éloge  de  Pantagruélion  a  déjà  été  fait; 
Tournon,  pour  sa  part,  propose  d'y  voir  déraison  et  symbolisation  de  la  transforma- 
tion spirituelle  par  le  feu. 

Aux  travaux  de  Duval  (1982)  sur  Panurge  et  la  perplexité  qui  font  de  la 
consultation  avec  Her  Trippa  au  chapitre  XXV  le  noyau  du  Tiers  Livre,  Tournon 
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ajoute  une  "anomalie"  structurelle  en  regroupant  le  bloc  des  consultations  des 
savants,  c'est-à-dire  la  consultation  avec  le  théologien  Hippodathée,  le  médecin 
Raminagrobis,  et  le  philosophe  Trouillogan.  Les  discours  apeurés  de  Panurge  lors 
de  sa  consultation  avec  Raminagrobis  détermineraient  l'architecture  du  Tiers  Livre. 
Cette  consultation  forme  antithèse  et  est  le  "point  de  fuite  excentrique"  (p.  1 17)  de 
la  triade  savante.  Déraison,  principe  de  plaisir  et  enfin  le  rondeau  de  Raminagrobis 
endossent  "mystérieusement  la  joie  et  les  impulsions  vitales  d'Eros"  (p.  119).  Et 
pourtant  la  consultation  avec  Raminagrobis,  couplée  à  celle  du  théologien,  est  une 
leçon  de  confiance. 

Tout  le  Tiers  Livre  en  "sens  agile"  renvoie,  par  sa  structure  même,  à  la 
frustration,  au  désir  et  à  l'extravagance.  L'absence  de  cette  femme  idéale  et  tant 
désirée,  toutes  les  vaines  tentatives  de  Panurge  et  le  manque  de  données  sûres  vont 
dans  ce  sens.  Le  Tiers  Livre  explore  la  configuration  de  Panurge  qui  est  rire  et 
grimaces,  infiltrée  du  délire  dionysiaque  (pp.  150,  153). 

Les  trois  derniers  chapitres  du  "Sens  agile"  restent  les  plus  stimulants.  L'épi- 
sode des  Thélémites  faisant  ressortir  que  la  conduite  vertueuse  est  une  conséquence 
de  la  liberté,  un  corollaire  se  forme  dans  l'assertion  symétrique:  "toute  loi  contrai- 
gnante provoque  la  transgression"  (p.  159).  Tout  au  long  du  Tiers  Livre,  le  lecteur 
peut  voir  le  message  philosophique  concernant  la  notion  de  thelema  (vouloir) 
constamment  interrogée.  L'interrogation  rabelaisienne  sur  le  principe  de  conduite 
des  Thélémites  devient  facétieux  avec  Panurge:  "si  je  fais  ce  que  je  veux  et  si  ma 
future  feimne  fait  ce  qu'elle  veut,  ne  serai-je  pas  cocu?"  (p.  165).  Rabelais,  dans 
son  Tiers  Livre,  exposerait  la  problématique  de  la  notion  de  thelema  sans  l'endosser 
ou  la  rejeter.  Panurge  y  est  au  premier  plan  avec  ses  indécisions,  ses  inquiétudes  et 
sa  grande  frustration  empruntant  le  mode  de  la  "declamatio  délirante"  (p.  178),  et 
il  reste  indissociable  d'avec  son  ami  Pantagruel,  le  stoïco-chrétien  qui  dit  la  vérité 
et  est  toujours  serein. 

Toumon  a  raison  de  dire  que  le  Tiers  Livre  est  une  aventure  intellectuelle  et 
on  pourra  accueillir  ou  ne  pas  accueillir  son  "sens  agile."  Son  livre  reste  une 
proposition  herméneutique,  une  série  d'hypothèses,  les  morceaux  d'un  puzzle  que 
le  lecteur  pourra  assembler;  les  rabelaisants  le  savent:  "soyez  vous  mesmes  inter- 
prètes de  vostre  entreprinse." 

Le  lecteur  trouvera  en  fin  d'ouvrage  un  index  fort  commode  de?  notions 
utilisées  de  même  qu'un  index  des  chapitres  de  l'oeuvre  qui  y  sont  analysés,  du 
Gargantua  au  Quart  Livre,  publiés  dans  la  collection  des  "Textes  Littéraires 
Français,"  chez  Droz  à  Genève. 

COLETTE  QUESNEL,  Université  du  Québec  à  Montréal 


Announcements 
Annonces 


James  M.  Estes  Reformation  Fund 

The  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies  (Victoria  College,  University 
of  Toronto)  announces  the  creation  of  the  James  M.  Estes  Reformation  Fund.  The 
Fund  will  be  used  to  purchase  books  and  other  research  materials  on  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  be  deposited  in  the  Centre's  Library.  Friends  and  colleagues  who  wish  to 
make  a  contribution  are  invited  to  make  out  their  cheque  to  "Victoria  College  - 
Estes  Fund,"  and  mail  it  to  the  CRRS,  71  Queen's  Park  Crescent,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1K7. 

Philippe  Desportes 

Colloque  international  à  l'Université  de  Reims  sur  l'oeuvre  de  Philippe  Desportes. 
Pour  se  renseigner,  prière  de  conmiuniquer  avec  Jean  Balsamo,  Faculté  des  Lettres, 
Université  de  Reims,  57  rue  Pierre-Taittinger,  51096  Reims,  France. 

Newberry  Library  Graduate  Student  Conference 

The  Newberry  Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  invites  graduate  students  to 
participate  in  its  annual  conference  to  be  held  on  June  12-13,  1998.  Papers  are 
invited  in  any  area  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies.  For  more  information, 
please  contact  Raymond  Clemens,  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies,  Newberry 
Library,  60  West  Walton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610-3380,  USA.  E-mail: 
renaissance@newberry.org. 
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Didactic  Literature 

"Expertise  Constructed:  Didactic  Literature  in  the  British  Atlantic  World,  1500- 
1800"  is  the  title  of  a  conference  organized  by  Newnham  College  in  Cambridge 
(U.K.)  on  9-10  July  1998.  For  information,  contact  Natasha  Glaisyer,  Darwin 
College,  Cambridge,  United  Kingdom  CB3  9EU.  E-mail:  smp26@cus.cam.ac.uk. 

Rockefeller  Foundation  Residential  Fellowships 

The  Newberry  Library  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies  invites  applications  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Residential  Fellowships  in  Gender  Studies  in  medieval  and 
early  modern  Europe.  Two  fellowships  will  be  granted  each  year  for  three  years, 
commencing  in  the  fall  of  1998  and  continuing  through  2001.  These  fellowships 
are  reserved  for  post-doctoral  scholars  in  literature,  history,  and  other  humanities 
fields,  whose  project  will  profit  from  the  Newberry  Library's  holdings.  For  more 
information,  please  write  to  the  Center  for  Renaissance  Studies,  Newberry  Library, 
60  West  Walton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610-3380,  USA. 

John  Foxe  and  his  World 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  putting  on  a  conference  on  all  aspects  of  John  Foxe's 
work.  The  conference  is  to  be  held  on  29  April  -  2  May,  1999.  For  inquiries  or 
proposals,  please  contact  Kevin  Lindberg,  English  Department,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 164  W.  17th  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210-1370,  USA.  E-mail: 
lindberg.2@osu.edu. 

Religious  Pluralism 

A  three-day  colloquium  entitled,  "The  Adventure  of  Religious  Pluralism  in  Early 
Modern  France,"  will  be  held  19-21  April  1999  at  the  University  of  Exeter  (U.K.). 
This  will  mark  the  quatercentenary  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  For  more  information  on 
this  call  for  papers,  please  contact  Prof.  Keith  Cameron,  Department  of  French, 
Queen's  Building,  University  of  Exeter,  Exeter  EX4  4QH,  United  Kingdom.  E-mail: 
k.c.cameron@exeter.ac.uk. 

Le  crépuscule  de  la  Renaissance/  The  Decline  of  the  Renaissance 

Appel  de  communications  pour  une  conférence  intitulée  "Le  crépuscule  de  la 
Renaissance  et  la  dérive  de  la  francophonie  à  l'aube  du  IIP  millénaire."  Textes  en 
français  ou  en  anglais.  Cette  conférence  aura  lieu  les  1 8-21  mars  1999  à  l'Université 
Simon  Fraser,  Burnaby,  Colombie-Britannique.  Pour  renseignements,  s'adressera 
Guy  Poirier,  Department  of  French,  Simon  Fraser  University,  Burnaby,  Colombie- 
Britannique  V5A  1S6.  Courrier  électronique:  gpoirier@sfu.ca. 
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Prix  Érasme  1997 

Le  Prix  Érasme  1997  attribué  par  la  Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance 
revient  à  Isabelle  Lachance  de  l'Université  Laval  pour  sa  communication  sur  le 
Mespris  de  la  vie  et  la  Consolation  contre  la  mort  de  Jean-Baptiste  Chassignet.  Le 
texte  de  cette  communication  paraîtra  dans  un  prochain  numéro  de  Renaissance  et 
Réforme.  Toutes  nos  félicitations. 

Erasmus  Prize  1997 

The  Erasmus  Prize  1997  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance 
Studies  has  been  awarded  to  Isabelle  Lachance  of  Université  Laval  for  her  paper 
on  the  Mespris  de  la  vie  et  Consolation  contre  la  mort  by  Jean-Baptiste  Chassignet. 
Isabelle  Lachance's  paper  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  Renaissance  and 
Reformation.  Our  congratulations! 


The  editor  welcomes  submissions  on  any  aspect  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
period.  Manuscripts  in  duplicate  should  be  sent  to  the  editorial  office: 

Renaissance  and  Reformation 
Department  of  French  Studies 
University  of  Guelph 
Guelph,  Ontario  N1G2W1 
CANADA 

Submissions  in  English  or  in  French  are  refereed.  Please  follow  the  MLA  Handbook,  with 
endnotes.  Copyright  remains  the  property  of  individual  contributors,  but  permission  to  reprint 
in  whole  or  in  part  must  be  obtained  from  the  editor. 

The  journal  does  not  accept  unsolicited  reviews.  However,  those  interested  in  reviewing  books 
should  contact  the  Book  Review  Editor. 


La  revue  sollicite  des  manuscrits  sur  tous  les  aspects  de  la  Renaissance  et  de  la  Réforme.  Les 
manuscrits  en  deux  exemplaires  doivent  être  postés  à  l'adresse  suivante: 

Renaissance  et  Réforme 
Département  d'études  françaises 
Université  de  Guelph 
Guelph  (Ontario)  NIG  2W1 
CANADA 

Les  textes  en  français  ou  en  anglais  seront  soumis  à  l'évaluation  externe.  Veuillez  vous 
conformer  aux  conventions  textuelles  habituelles,  avec  l'appareil  de  notes  à  la  fin  de  votre 
texte.  Les  droits  d'auteur  sont  la  propriété  des  collaborateurs  et  collaboratrices;  cependant, 
pour  toute  reproduction  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  on  doit  obtenir  la  permission  du  directeur. 

La  revue  sollicite  ses  propres  comptes  rendus.  Si  vous  désirez  rédiger  des  comptes  rendus, 
veuillez  communiquer  directement  avec  le  responsable  de  la  rubrique  des  livres. 
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EDITORIAL 


On  parle  beaucoup,  ces  temps-ci, 
du  vieillissement  du  corps  professoral 
universitaire  au  Canada.  On  estime 
qu'un  universitaire  sur  deux,  travaillant 
dans  le  domaine  de  la  Renaissance,  a 
pris  sa  retraite  au  cours  des  dix  dernières 
années  en  Amérique  du  Nord.  Les  statis- 
tiques ne  disent  pas  combien  d'entre  eux 
ont  été  remplacés.  On  peut  soupçonner 
cependant  qu'un  bon  nombre  ne  l'ont 
pas  été.  Il  y  a  donc  une  crise  des  études 
portant  sur  l'Europe  ancienne  dans  nos 
universités  et  nos  centres  de  recherche. 
Certains  collègues  admettent  ne  plus 
former  de  jeunes  chercheurs  dans  ce 
domaine,  car,  disent-ils,  il  n'y  aura  pas 
d'emploi  au  bout  du  chemin.  Tout  cela 
est  sans  doute  vrai.  Mais  pour  l'instant 
seulement.  Notre  époque  est  très 
tournée  vers  le  présent,  vers  son  absence 
présumée  à  l'histoire.  Mais  encore  faut- 
il  que  nous  soyons  en  mesure  de  créer 
—  et  cela  se  fait  de  toutes  pièces  —  un 
momentum,  une  urgence  théorique,  des 
pôles  d'attraction,  qui  militeraient  en 
faveur  des  études  de  l'Europe  ancienne, 
qui  en  démontreraient  toute  la 
prégnance.  Nous  savons  tous  que 
beaucoup  de  choses  ont  commencé  au 
seizième  siècle:  les  nationalismes,  la 
diffusion  de  l'imprimé,  les  religions 
réformées,  les  premières  expressions  du 
féminisme,  le  colonialisme  européen, 
r héliocentrisme,  et  combien  d'autres 
choses  encore.  Voilà  ce  qu'il  nous  faut 
une  nouvelle  manière  de  problématiser 
l'ancien,  autant  dans  la  recherche  que 
dans  l'institution  elle-même.  L'étude  de 
la  Renaissance  doit  servir  à  autre  chose 
qu  '  à  contextualiser  le  présent. 


It  is  estimated  that  in  North 
America  one  university  researcher  out 
of  two,  working  in  the  field  of  Renais- 
sance Studies,  retired  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  statistics  do  not  indicate 
whether  the  vacant  positions  have  been 
filled.  One  suspects  that  they  have  not, 
however,  and  that  in  most  universities 
on  the  continent  the  study  of  the  Renais- 
sance has  suffered  greatly.  Several  col- 
leagues say  that  they  no  longer 
encourage  graduate  students  to  special- 
ize in  the  Renaissance;  there  won't  be 
jobs  at  the  end  of  the  line,  they  say.  All 
this,  at  least  for  the  moment,  is  probably 
true.  Our  times  appear  to  be  obsessed 
with  the  present,  and  to  have  freed  them- 
selves from  the  very  concept  of  history. 
Take  cultural  studies,  for  instance,  and 
that  field's  overwhelming  interest  in  our 
present-day  culture.  Yet  we,  as  Renais- 
sance specialists,  must  be  able  to  create 
a  momentum,  a  new  sense  of  theoretical 
urgency,  based  on  renewed  poles  of  at- 
traction. We  all  know  that  many  features 
of  our  modernity  originated  in  the  larger 
Renaissance  period:  nationalisms,  the 
printed  text,  the  reformed  Christianity, 
the  first  foray  of  feminism,  repre- 
sentations of  power,  European 
colonialism,  heliocentrism,  etc.  We 
must  be  able  to  problematize  these  is- 
sues once  again,  and  emphasize  them 
differently  in  our  research  and  in  the 
institutions  where  we  work.  The  study 
of  the  past  is  more  than  the  contextaliza- 
tion  of  the  present.  That  we  know  from 
the  Renaissance  itself. 
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Speech  Versus  Spectacle: 

Autolycus,  Class  and 

Containment  in  The 

Winter's  Tale 


RONALD  w. 
COOLEY 


Summary:  Shakespeare's  Winter's  Tale  is  a  play  in  which  theatrical  spec- 
tacle triumphs  over  speech,  as  stage  action  obscures  the  incoherence  of 
verbal  representation.  This  paper  identifies  Autolycus  as  a  composite  of 
Jacobean  anxieties  about  the  sources  of  social  instability,  and  explores  his 
place  in  this  dramatic  process.  The  spectacular  techniques  of  containment 
that  reconcile  all  the  other  characters  do  not  quite  work  on  the  sturdy  rogue. 
He  embodies  the  failure  of  Jacobean  England's  historical  attempt,  and  the 
play's  dramatic  attempt,  to  assimilate  those  it  has  defined  as  unassimilable. 

On  May  15,  1611,  Dr.  Simon  Forman  saw  an  early  performance  of  The 
Winter's  Tale,  and  recorded  his  observations.  After  tersely  summarizing 
the  plot,  without  mentioning  the  famous  statue  scene,  Forman  devoted  about 
a  third  of  his  note  to  reflections  on  Autolycus: 

Remember  also  the  Rog  that  cam  in  all  tottered  like  coll  pixel/,  and  howe  he  feyned  him 
sicke  &  to  haue  bin  Robbed  of  all  that  he  had  and  howe  he  cosoned  the  por  man  of  all 
his  money,  and  after  cam  to  the  shep  sher  with  a  pedlers  packe  &  ther  cosoned  them 
Again  of  all  ther  money  And  howe  he  changed  appareil  w  the  kinge  of  bomia  his  sonn. 
and  then  howe  he  turned  Courtiar  &c  /  beware  of  trustinge  feined  beggars  or  fawninge 


fellouse. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  Autolycus  should  command  more  attention  than  his 
place  in  the  dramatic  action  warrants;  indeed  if  Hamlet's  comments  are  to 
be  trusted,  it  might  be  surprising  if  a  Shakespearean  clown  did  not  "steal  the 
show"  (3.2.38-45).^  What  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  is  that  the  clown's 
clownishness  does  not,  in  this  instance,  provoke  much  comment.  To  be  sure, 
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Forman  is  a  moralizer  —  his  notes  on  plays  are  made  "for  Common  Pollicie" 
according  to  the  manuscript  heading  —  so  we  might  expect  his  remarks  on 
Autolycus  to  be  cautionary,  even  if  much  of  the  Globe  audience  would  have 
reacted  quite  differently.  Still,  Forman's  sense  of  Autolycus  as  dramatic 
character,  rather  than  as  stage  clown,  and  his  anxiety  about  Autolycus  as  the 
representative  of  a  dangerous  social  type,  must  have  been  shared  by  some 
of  the  audience.  This  Autolycus  is  my  chief  concern  here.  Forman  left  the 
Globe  worried  about  Autolycus  because  the  spectacular  techniques  of  con- 
tainment that  reconcile  all  the  other  characters  do  not  quite  work  on  the 
sturdy  rogue.  He  embodies  the  failure  of  Jacobean  England's  historical 
attempt,  and  the  play's  dramatic  attempt,  to  assimilate  those  it  has  defined 
as  unassimilable.^ 

I  begin  with  the  commonplace  observation  that  The  Winter's  Tale  is  a 
divided  play.  Most  obviously  it  is  temporally  and  geographically  divided, 
with  a  gap  of  sixteen  years  between  the  first  three  acts,  set  in  Sicilia,  and  the 
last  two,  set  mostly  in  Bohemia.  The  play  is  also  about  divisions:  the  division 
of  families  by  Leontes'  tragic  jealousy  and  Polixenes'  comic  blocking  of 
young  love,  and  the  division  between  social  classes  which  is  central  (if 
eventually  irrelevant)  to  the  love  plot.  Since  Perdita  really  is  a  princess  there 
turns  out  to  be  no  class  barrier  to  her  marriage  with  Florizel."^  These  are  the 
divisions  the  play  works  to  heal,  abandoning  probability  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
comforting  resolution  and  reconciliation  of  the  alienated  parties.  There  are 
other  divisions,  though,  which  the  play  does  not  heal;  not  that  it  tries  to  do 
so  and  fails,  but  that  it  never  really  tries.  One  of  these  is  also  a  class  division 
of  sorts,  between  Autolycus  and  everyone  else,  rustics  and  royals  alike. 
Except  for  the  dead  Mamillius  and  Antigonus  (who  are,  in  a  sense,  replaced 
by  Florizel  and  Camillo),  Autolycus  is  the  only  principal  excluded  from  the 
play's  final  grand  reconciliation.  His  exclusion  is  rendered  emphatically  as 
the  Shepherd  and  the  Clown  flaunt  their  newly-acquired  gentility,  their 
"preposterous  estate"  in  the  penultimate  scene  (5.2.148),  promising  to  help 
him  regain  his  place  in  the  Prince's  service.  Yet  this  promise  also  hints  at  the 
incompleteness  of  his  exclusion.  As  Northrop  Frye  remarks,  Autolycus  is, 
in  the  end,  "superfluous  to  the  plot."^  There  is  no  good  dramatic  reason  for 
him  to  come  to  Sicilia.  It  is  as  if  he  has  to  be  kept  around  in  order  to  be 
excluded.  The  second  unresolved  division,  connected  to  the  first,  is  a 
perceptual  one  for  the  audience,  a  division  between  speech  and  spectacle, 
between  what  we  hear,  and  what  we  are  allowed,  or  made,  to  see.^  Autolycus 
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is  an  embodiment  of  this  gap,  the  residue  of  a  romance  ideology  of  social 
harmony. 

Autolycus's  exclusion  suggests  that  he  is  a  deeply  subversive  character, 
one  whom  the  play  cannot  afford  finally  to  draw  in.  He  is,  of  course,  a 
criminal,  but  then,  so  is  Leontes.^  Yet  the  King  is  forgiven  and  eventually 
exculpated,  through  a  piece  of  verbal  sleight  of  hand  worthy  of  Autolycus 
himself.  Commenting  on  the  fate  of  Antigonus,  one  of  the  gentlemen  reports 
that  "all  the  instruments  which  aided  to  expose  the  child  were  even  then  lost 
when  it  was  found"  (5.2.70-72).  As  Joan  Hartwig  has  suggested,  Autolycus 
serves  as  Leontes'  parodie  double  who  "absorbs  some  of  the  disordering 
aspects  of  Leontes'  disturbed  imagination."^  I  would  go  even  further,  and 
suggest  that  he  absorbs  the  tendency  towards  disorder  exhibited  by  all  the 
characters.  The  division  between  speech  and  spectacle  in  The  Winter's  Tale 
—  between,  in  the  most  striking  instance,  the  offstage  revelation  of  Perdita's 
identity,  and  the  animation,  if  that  is  the  right  word,  of  Hermione  —  serves 
at  once  to  unleash  and  to  contain  the  subversive  potential  of  which  Autolycus 
is  the  play's  only  unequivocal  representative.  At  various  points  in  the  play, 
challenges  to  the  hegemony  of  royal  families  and  courtly  elites  are  articu- 
lated, given  voice,  only  to  be  silenced  again  by  the  spectacular  action  of  the 
play.  In  the  course  of  the  play,  oppositional  voices  become,  in  a  sense, 
disembodied,  as  the  lost,  banished  and  disaffected  characters  —  Camillo, 
Hermione,  Perdita  and  Paulina  —  rejoin  the  families  and  courts  from  which 
they  have  been  alienated.  Only  their  words  remain,  but  those  words  cannot 
be  withdrawn.  Playing  on  the  maxim  that  "seeing  is  believing,"  yet  contest- 
ing that  maxim  at  the  same  time.  The  Winter's  Tale  compels  us,  as  an 
audience,  to  choose  between  trusting  our  eyes  and  trusting  our  ears. 

The  question  of  how  the  play  manages  the  subversive  potential  which 
is  a  basic  ingredient  of  dramatic  action  —  for  there  to  be  a  story,  a  stable 
initial  situation  must  be  disrupted  —  bears  on  the  debate  about  subversion 
and  containment  which  has  preoccupied  "New  Historicists"  and  "Cultural 
Materialists"  for  more  than  a  decade.  This  debate  parallels  the  seventeenth- 
century  struggle  between  the  monarchy  and  church  hierarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  reformist  elements  we  have,  rather  uneasily, 
lumped  together  under  the  label  of  "Puritanism."^  Both  participants  in  and 
commentators  on  this  struggle  pay  special  attention  to  popular  seasonal 
festivities  like  Mayday,  Twelfth  Night,  or  the  sheep-shearing  festival  which 
is  the  centerpiece  of  The  Winter's  Tale,  and  to  the  literary  forms  —  stage 
plays,  court  masques,  and  celebratory  lyrics  like  Herrick's  "Corinna's  Going 
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a-Maying"  —  which  draw  on  these  satumalian  and  camivalesque  traditions 
of  sanctioned  and  contained  social  insurrection. ^^  One  view  of  these  festive 
customs,  drawing  heavily  on  Bakhtin,  emphasizes  the  potential  for  real 
opposition  to  emerge  from  such  artificial  instability,  for  the  production  of  a 
discourse  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  the  "official"  culture  of  which  the 
festival  is  nominally  an  element. ^^  In  Shakespeare's  day,  the  godly  (as  those 
who  were  derisively  labelled  "Puritan"  would  have  called  themselves) 
offered  a  similar  analysis,  albeit  from  the  opposite  point  of  view:  they 
deplored  Sunday  sports  and  holiday  festivities  as  pagan  superstitions,  viola- 
tions of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  the  Christian  duty  to  labour 
diligently  at  a  calling  on  other  days.*^  jyiq  alternative  view  sees  festivity  as 
an  instrument  of  social  control,  arguing  that  festivals  serve  the  interests  of 
the  state  by  releasing  oppositional  energies,  and  forestalling  genuine  insur- 
rection. For  King  James  this  is  a  good  thing:  in  his  Basilicon  Down,  he 
defends  the  custom  of  "making  playes  and  lawfull  games  in  Male,  and  good 
cheere  at  Christmas"  as  a  "forme  of  contenting  the  peoples  mindes  . . .  used 
in  all  well  governed  Republics."^^  To  a  twentieth-century  commentator  like 
Stephen  Greenblatt,  this  is  an  instance  of  the  way  power  operates  through 
"the  constant  production  of  its  own  radical  subversion  and  the  powerful 
containment  of  that  subversion."^^ 

The  Stuart  court  masques,  despite,  yet  in  some  ways  because  of,  their 
exclusive  nature,  exemplify  the  politics  of  festivity  and  spectacle,  and  have 
become  a  preffered  site  for  such  analyses.  The  masque,  or  the  idealized 
version  of  it  devised  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones,  is  a  composite  form, 
consisting  of  a  chaotic  "antimasque,"  performed  by  professional  players  who 
take  all  the  speaking  parts,  followed  and  overcome  by  a  spectacular  main 
masque,  danced  by  the  members  of  the  court.  It  constitutes  an  iconic  drama 
of  transgression  and  containment  in  which  law,  sovereignty,  and  rank, 
manifested  in  musical  harmony  and  formally  pattemed  dance,  are  temporari- 
ly suspended,  in  order  that  they  might  be  restored,  confirmed  and  celebrated. 
Though  the  texts  of  masques  can  be  "instructive"  to  the  monarch,  flattering 
spectacle  triumphs  over  speech,  as  harmony  triumphs  over  discord. ^^ 

The  fragmenting  of  perception  in  The  Winter's  Tale  weaves  the  terms 
of  this  debate  into  the  structure  of  the  play.^^  The  spectacular  final  scene  in 
which  the  "statue"  of  Hermione  comes  to  life,  serves,  like  the  final  dance  of 
a  Stuart  masque,  to  contain  the  chaotic  tendencies  released  by  the  earlier 
action.  And  like  the  masque  it  does  so  with  very  few  words. ^^  But  this 
spectacular  close  resolves  the  play's  conflicts  without  offering  any  sort  of 
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discursive  coherence.  ^^  Many  questions  remain  unanswered.  The  response 
to  Hermione's  plea  for  an  explanation  of  Perdita's  survival  —  "Tell  me,  mine 
own,  /  Where  hast  thou  been  preserv'd?  where  liv'd?  how  found  /  Thy 
father's  court?"  —  is  forestalled  by  Paulina's  interruption:  "There's  time 
enough  for  that;  /  Least  they  desire  (upon  this  push)  to  trouble  /  Your  joys 
with  like  relation"  (5.3.123-25,  128-30).  Explanations,  especially  explana- 
tions of  Hermione's  preservation,  might  introduce  further  disruption;  they 
might  "trouble  [the]  joys"  of  reunion  and  reconciliation.  In  the  very  last  lines 
of  the  play,  Leontes  urges  Paulina  to 

Lead  us  from  hence,  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Perform' d  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 
We  were  dissever' d.  Hastily  lead  away  (5.3.152-55). 

Leontes'  anxious  desire  to  go  off  somewhere  and  hear  the  explanations  for 
all  that  has  happened  isolates  the  audience  in  a  state  of  incomprehension. 
The  deferral  of  explanations  at  the  end  of  the  play  is,  for  us,  absolute.  We 
must  be,  and  yet  we  cannot  be,  content  with  what  we  have  seen.  In  part  it  is 
this  residue  of  dissatisfaction  that  compromises  the  containment  process. 
Disembodying  the  oppositional  voices  in  the  play  cannot  entirely  silence  or 
erase  them,  rather  it  isolates  and  accentuates  them. 

The  disjunction  between  speech  and  spectacle  begins  to  be  evident  very 
early  in  the  play,  with  the  unaccountable  emergence  of  Leontes'  jealousy. ^^ 
Despite  a  number  of  similarities,  the  situation  differs  in  crucial  ways  from 
that  in  Othello.  In  both  plays  the  hero  becomes  jealous  in  what  seems  an 
implausibly  short  time.  But  in  Othello  much  is  said  in  that  time.  The 
temptation  scene  (3.3)  is  the  longest  in  the  play,  and  it  contains  a  good  deal 
of  dialogue,  along  with  a  number  of  entrances  and  exits  to  help  create  the 
illusion  of  passing  time.  Dramatically,  the  scene  is  constructed  to  allow  both 
the  audience  and  Othello  to  suspend  disbelief,  as  lago  works  on  Othello's 
imagination  gradually  and  incrementally,  through  an  elaborate  series  of 
insinuations  and  affected  evasions.  To  put  it  another  way,  speech  and 
spectacle,  what  happens  and  what  is  said,  are  roughly  commensurate.  Indeed 
the  seductiveness  of  the  dialogue  may  be  said  to  overcome  some  fairly 
obvious  deficiencies  of  verisimilitude  —  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  time 
for  Desdemona  to  commit  adultery  with  Cassio,  and  that  Othello  has  just 
thrown  down  the  hankerchief  which  lago  claims  he  has  seen  in  Cassio's 
possession.  In  The  Winter's  Tale,  there  is  no  such  harmony  of  speech  and 
spectacle.20  What  we  see  is  a  man  suddenly  transported  from  begging  a 
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boyhood  friend  to  extend  his  visit,  to  a  pathological  conviction  that  his  wife 
has  been  conducting  an  adulterous  affair  with  their  guest,  who  is  the  father 
of  her  soon-to-be-bom  child.  What  we  hear  is  an  entirely  incoherent  account 
of  the  relationship  between  "Affection"  —  a  term  that  seems  to  conflate 
Leontes'  jealousy  and  Hermione's  alleged  lust  for  Polixenes  —  and  reality: 

—  may't  be?  — 
Affection!  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre 
Thou  dost  make  possible  things  not  so  held, 
Communicat'st  with  dreams  (how  can  this  be?), 
With  what's  unreal  thou  co-active  art, 
And  fellow' St  nothing.  Then  'tis  very  credent 
Thou  may' St  co-join  with  something,  and  thou  dost 
(And  that  beyond  commission),  and  I  find  it 
(And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains 
And  hard'ning  of  my  brows)  (1.2.138-146). 

The  argument  here  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  ludicrous.  Since  passion  can  be 
"co-active"  with  "what's  unreal,"  with  ''nothing,''  isn't  it  far  more  likely  to 
"co-join  with  something'"}  As  one  critic  succinctly  puts  it,  "Leontes  begins 
by  analyzing  his  emotions,  and  proceeds  to  justify  them  by  insisting  on  the 
reality  of  their  objects."^^  In  contrast  to  Othello,  The  Winter's  Tale  works, 
from  the  very  beginning,  to  foreground  its  own  implausibility.  The  process 
by  which  Leontes  has  become  jealous  is  as  incomprehensible  to  those  on 
stage  as  it  is  to  the  audience.  Prodded  by  Polixenes  to  explain  "How  should 
this  grow,"  Camillo  is  virtually  speechless:  "I  know  not;  but  I  am  sure  'tis 
safer  to  /  Avoid  what's  grown  than  question  how  'tis  bom"  (1.2.432-34), 
Leontes'  spectacular  transformation,  it  seems,  is  beyond  interrogation  and 
analysis.  Hermione,  at  her  trial,  is  acute  in  her  exasperated  conclusion:  "You 
speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not"  (3.2.80).  From  the  very  beginning, 
then,  the  audience  of  The  Winter's  Tale  is  faced  with  a  problem  of  plausibility 
created  by  the  gulf  between  speech  and  spetacle. 

Juxtaposing  Paulina's  deferral  of  explanations  at  the  end  of  the  play  and 
Leontes'  incoherent  explanations  near  the  beginning  suggests  the  nature  of 
the  play's  solution  to  that  problem  of  plausibility  —  a  deliberately  incom- 
plete one.  We  are  asked,  in  The  Winter 's  Tale,  to  forego  discursive  coherence, 
answers  to  questions  like  "how  could  this  happen?"  and  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  spectacular  demonstration  that  it  has  happened,  never  mind  how.  This 
result  is  sometimes  rendered  as  a  critical  first  principle:  The  Winter's  Tale  is 
a  romance,  and  this  is  just  the  way  things  happen  in  romances,  but  it  is  not 
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that  simple.22  The  play,  after  all,  keeps  asking  the  questions  that  its  structure 
and  genre  imply  we  have  no  business  asking. 

It  asks  them  most  insistently  through  its  handling  of  the  offstage  reunion 
of  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Florizel  and  Perdita.  "That  which  I  shall  report,"  says 
the  Lord  who  announces  Polixenes'  arrival  in  Sicilia,  "will  bear  no  credit  / 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh"  (5.1.179-80).  "This  news,"  says  one  of  the 
gentlemen  relating  the  story  of  Perdita's  discovery,  "This  news,  which  is 
caird  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion" 
(5.2.27-29).  Anyone  who  has  missed  it  (as  everyone  in  the  audience  has)  has 
"lost  a  sight  which  was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of  (5.2.42^3).  A  good 
many  things  in  The  Winter 's  Tale  "will  bear  no  credit,"  if  language  alone  is 
to  be  trusted,  nevertheless  the  visual  evidence  is  "so  nigh"  that  we  must 
believe.  Here,  though,  we  are  denied  either  a  coherent  account  or  a 
spectacular  demonstration.  The  reasons  usually  given  for  Shakespeare's 
decision  to  omit  a  reunion  scene  at  this  point  involve  a  desire  to  avoid 
tediousness,  and  to  sustain  tension  for  the  final  scene. ^^  All  this  makes 
perfect  sense,  though  it  does  little  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  technique 
—  an  effect  of  focusing  our  attention  on  the  absence  or  inadequacy  of 
explanations. 

The  famous  "gilly  vors  exchange"  between  Perdita  the  shepherdess  and 
Polixenes  is  another  example  of  this  incoherence.  To  Perdita's  scornful 
dismissal  of  "streak' d  gilly  vors  /  (Which  some  call  Nature's  bastards)" 
(4.4.82-83),  Polixenes  responds  with  a  lecture  on  art  and  nature: 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean;  so  over  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  Nature  makes.  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock. 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  (4.4.89-95). 

The  irony  of  Polixenes'  metaphor  is  nearly  always  pointed  out  in  commentaries 
on  the  passage.  In  the  words  of  one  critic,  "Polixenes'  ideas  on  horticulture  do 
not  extend  to  his  own  son,  the  'gentler  scion.'  Polixenes  is  progressive  with 
flowers,  conservative  with  Rorizel,"^"*  as  he  demonstrates  when  he  threatens 
to  have  Perdita's  "beauty  scratched  with  briers  and  made  /  More  homely  than 
[her]  state,"  for  her  dalliance  with  a  royal  prince  (4.4.425-26).  The  King's 
hypocrisy  stands  out  in  even  sharper  relief  when  juxtaposed  to  Perdita's 
egalitarian  reflections,  offered  only  after  his  furious  exit: 
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I  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly 
The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike  (4.4.443-46). 


The  interesting  thing,  however,  is  the  light  cast  on  these  opposing  views  by 
subsequent  events.  While  Polixenes'  violent  outburst  illustrates  the  irrational 
and  contradictory  nature  of  his  position,  the  larger  action  of  the  play  works 
to  vindicate  him,  and  to  efface  the  contradiction.  The  conventions  of  roman- 
tic comedy  may  lead  us  to  sympathize  with  the  lovers,  against  the  senex 
iratus,  but  the  fact  of  Perdita's  noble  birth  implies  pretty  clearly  that  fathers 
really  do  know  best,  that  classes  really  do  need  to  stick  together,  and  that 
"the  gentler  scion"  really  ought  not  to  mate  with  "the  wildest  stock."  Despite 
the  staging  of  a  debate,  Polixenes'  ideas  about  marriage  and  Perdita's  ideas 
about  flowers  turn  out  to  be  quite  consistent.  Perdita's  egalitarian  speech 
about  the  same  sun  shining  on  court  and  cottage  alike  is  merely  a  product  of 
the  temporary  disruption  of  social  order  at  the  festival.  Left  hanging  by  the 
absence  of  its  audience,  her  words  are  eventually  isolated  and  abandoned, 
rendered  irrelevant  by  the  facts  of  her  parentage.  When  Perdita  eventually 
returns  as  a  princess,  nothing  remains  of  the  upstart  shepherdess  but  a 
disembodied  voice. 

This  pattern  of  restoration  as  a  form  of  erasure  is  repeated  several  times. 
Paulina  and  Hermione  are  Leontes'  harshest  critics:  neither  shrinks  from  the 
word  "tyranny."  Nevertheless,  both  are  reconciled  to  a  penitent  tyrant. 
Paulina's  change  of  heart,  or  at  least  of  tone  and  strategy,  is  particularly 
interesting.  Very  quickly  after  announcing  Hermione's  death  she  begins  the 
process  of  reconciliation  to  Leontes  (compare  3.2.207-14  and  220-26). 
Though  she  continues  to  remind  him  of  his  crimes,  Paulina's  place  in 
Leontes'  court  in  Act  V  is  very  different  from  what  we  saw  in  the  first  half 
of  the  play.  No  longer  the  adversary  of  a  tyrant,  she  becomes  counsellor  to 
a  penitent,  the  custodian  of  "the  nearest  things  to  [his]  heart"  —  a  role 
Leontes  had  described  as  Camillo's  in  Act  I  (3.235-39). 

Camillo  goes  through  much  the  same  transformation,  without  even 
seeing  the  grieving  King.  When  he  urges  Leontes  to  "be  cur'd  /  Of  [his] 
diseas'd  opinion,"  the  trusted  counsellor's  membership  in  the  courtly  elite 
is  instantly  revoked.  The  King  declares  him  "a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave" 
(1.2.296-97,  301).  And  though  Camillo  at  first  swears  that  Leontes'  folly 
"will  continue  /  The  standing  of  his  body"  (1 .2.430-31),  the  passage  of  time 
finds  him  pining  to  return  to  Sicilia  (4.2.4-9),  confident,  as  Polixenes 
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certainly  is  not,  of  Leontes'  genuine  penitence.  Indeed  he  sees  in  the  "free 
arms"  of  his  former  master  the  salvation  of  Florizel  and  Perdita's  apparently 
doomed  love.  In  a  striking  reversal,  Sicilia  becomes  the  lovers'  forest  of 
Arden,  "the  wood  ...  without  the  town"  {MNSD  1,1.165).  Leontes  and  his 
court  are  not  merely  redeemed  over  the  course  of  the  play,  they  become 
instruments  of  redemption. 

Autolycus,  then,  is  left  to  perform  two  rather  awkward  functions.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  the  momentum  of  reconciliation  builds,  he  ends  up  carrying 
the  entire  burden  of  opposition,  resistance  and  subversion.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Leontes  is  redeemed,  Autolycus  is  left  as  the  only  criminal  in  the  play,  a 
convenient  target  for  any  lingering  desire  to  see  someone  punished.  Even- 
tually these  two  functions  converge,  so  that  the  crime  in  the  play  is  trans- 
formed from  tyranny  (the  criminal  exercise  of  power)  to  vagrancy  (the 
criminal  response  to  powerlessness).  Historian  A.  L.  Beier  connects  Tudor 
and  Stuart  vagrancy  policy  with  a  "de-sanctification  of  the  poor,"  in  which 
poverty  ceases  to  be  a  sign  of  holiness,  and  becomes  a  mark  of  depravity.^^ 
Here  we  seem  to  have  an  analogous  process,  a  de-legitimation  of  resistance. 
The  play  takes  us  from  the  figures  of  Camillo  and  Paulina,  who  embody  what 
Richard  Strier  calls  "'Kent's  paradox'  of  service  through  resistance,"^^ 
through  Antigonus,  whose  crime  is  his  obedience,  to  the  figure  of  Autolycus, 
whose  larger  crime,  the  root  of  his  other  petty  crimes,  is  being  "out  of 
service."  As  Autolycus  works  frantically  to  maintain  his  oppositional  pos- 
ture, the  play  works  to  compel  him  to  serve,  or  in  his  own  phrase,  to  make 
him  do  good  against  his  will  (5.2.124).  Having  overheard  Florizel's  plan  to 
escape  with  Perdita,  he  engages  in  a  wonderful  bit  of  villain's  casuistry:  "If 
I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  King  withal,  I  would  not 
do't.  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery  to  conceal  it,  and  therein  am  I  constant  to 
my  profession"  (4.4.679-83).  Autolycus  may  be  the  most  self-conscious  and 
class  conscious  character  in  the  play.  He  names  himself,  describes  his 
occupation  and  lineage,  and  changes  dress  and  mannerisms  in  a  calculated 
attempt  to  advance  his  own  fortunes.  Yet  despite  this  protean  quality,  he  is 
virtually  the  only  one  who  tries  to  be  "constant  to  his  profession"  in  both 
senses  of  the  phrase  —  to  be  "true"  to  his  (false)  word,  and  to  the  demands 
of  his  calling  as  a  rogue,  a  man  "out  of  service." 

Ironically,  yet  fittingly,  it  is  in  the  sheep- shearing  festival,  that  symbolic 
"vision  of  nature['s]  creative  power"^''  which  serves  to  naturalize  and  con- 
solidate the  social  order,  that  we  see  Autolycus  in  pursuit  of  his  disruptive 
calling.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  festival,  with  the  modest  Perdita 
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as  its  mistress  of  misrule,  the  "queen  of  curds  and  cream"  (4.4.161),  and  the 
outrageous  but  benign  antics  of  Mopsa  and  Dorcas,  fulfils  the  conservative 
function  envisioned  by  most  defenders  of  such  events.^^  With  their  pockets 
emptied  and  their  purses  cut,  the  shearers  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  back  to 
work.  Autolycus  and  his  trumpery  are  clearly,  on  this  level,  central  to  the 
festivities.  But  for  all  of  his  connections  to  the  festival,  Autolycus  bears  a 
number  of  resemblances  to  the  godly  Jacobean  Sabbatarians  who  denounced 
such  events.  He  is  essentially  indifferent  to  the  holiday  spirit.  The  seasonal 
changes  that  draw  others  away  from  their  work  turn  Autolycus' s  thoughts 
from  pleasure  to  business:  he  "haunts  wakes,  fairs  and  bair-baitings" 
(4.3.102),  not  in  pursuit  of  a  festive  release  from  the  drudgery  of  daily  life, 
but  out  of  solid  business  sense.  Spring  is  no  time  for  a  holiday.  "This  time 
of  lethargy,"  as  he  calls  it,  is  occasion  to  find  his  victims  conveniently 
assembled,  so  he  can  "cut ...  their  festival  purses"  (4.4.613-15).  Autolycus, 
it  seems,  does  not  take  holidays;  he  must  be  busy  about  his  calling.  Every 
day  is  a  work  day,  every  place  a  work  place:  "Every  lane's  end,  every  shop, 
church,  session,  hanging,  yields  a  careful  man  work"  (4.4.685-86).  Obvious- 
ly there  is  irony  here,  but  Autolycus  is  clearly  constructing  his  identity  out 
of  the  discourse  of  diligence  common  among  the  godly. 

This  adds  considerable  complexity  to  our  picture  of  Autolycus.  David 
Kaula  has  pointed  out  the  affinities  between  Autolycus's  "trumpery"  and  the 
Puritan  rhetoric  of  anti-Roman  propaganda.  For  Kaula  these  echoes  make 
Autolycus  "a  vehicle  for  satirizing  the  well-publicized  activities  of  the 
missionary  priests  in  England. "^^  But  since  Autolycus  uses  the  language  of 
anr/-Catholic  propaganda  in  describing  his  own  merchandise,  there  is  as 
much  reason  to  identify  him  with  the  other  users  of  that  discourse,  the  godly 
opponents  of  "Popery,"  as  there  is  to  identify  him  with  its  targets.  His  selling 
of  "trumpery"  and  his  participation  in  the  festival  are  not  so  troubling  in  this 
context  as  they  might  seem;  such  hypocrisy  is  one  of  the  standard  allegations 
of  anti-Puritan  satire.  As  the  Overburian  character  essay  on  "A  Puritan" 
concludes,  "if  he  can  be  brought  to  ceremony,  and  made  but  master  of  it,  he 
is  converted. "^^  Moreover  the  seventeenth-century  rhetoric  of  abuse  relies 
heavily  on  terms  associated  with  vagrancy,  like  "rogue"  and  "runagate,"  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  especially  satisfying  for  anti-Puritans  to  link  their 
enemies  with  the  practices  most  despised  by  the  godly.  Thus  a  Dorsetshire 
gentleman,  Richard  Christmas,  is  reported  to  have  declared,  in  1613,  that 
"there  were  none  but  rogues  and  whores  that  would  hear  sermons."^ ^ 
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Autolycus,  then,  is  a  composite  character.  In  part,  he  is  the  vagrant  thief 
and  con  artist,  the  "cony-catcher"  made  famous  in  popular  pamphlets  in  the 
1590s  and  early  1600s.^2  ^^  ^titx  has  argued,  the  popular  literature  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  underworld  combined  with  systematic  attacks  on 
vagrancy  from  the  pulpit  and  in  parliament  to  create  the  spectre  of  "a 
netherworld  of  vagabonds  poised  to  overthrow  society."^^  But  these  con- 
cerns were  not  directed  only  at  genuine  vagabonds.  Both  in  London  and  the 
countryside,  artisans  and  craftpeople,  particularly  the  propertyless  and  the 
itinerant  variety  (of  whom  John  Bunyan  was  to  become  the  most  famous 
example),  generated  similar  anxieties. ^^^  And  as  William  P.  Holden  points 
out,  anti-Puritan  satires  of  the  1590s  and  early  1600s  "make  no  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  the  reforming  party  of  the  moderate  right  and  the  more 
eccentric  groups  of  the  extreme  left,"^^  so  it  should  not  be  entirely  surprising 
that  an  Autolycus  who  represents  the  anarchistic  anti-society  of  the  godless 
underworld  has  some  ironic  affinities  with  the  other  Jacobean  anti-society, 
that  of  the  godly,  the  "industrious  sort  of  people"  in  Christopher  Hill's 
phrase,  who  opposed  Stuart  holiday  pageantry  for  reasons  of  economy  and 
religious  principles.^^  For  many  Jacobeans  the  duplicity  and  opportunism  of 
which  Puritans  were  accused  in  contemporary  satires  linked  them  with  the 
mysterious  vagrant  underworld,  as  conspirators  against  "an  old  conception 
of  neighbourliness,  of  community  harmony,  of  a  social  order  held  together 
by  an  interlocking  network  of  mutual  obligations  joining  people  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions. "3^  This  is  not  to  replace  Autolycus  the  thief  or  Autolycus  the 
Papist  with  Autolycus  the  Puritan,  but  rather,  to  add  one  more  role  to  the 
versatile  rogue's  repertoire  of  identities.  To  make  the  point  more  broadly, 
Autolycus,  "having  flown  over  many  knavish  professions,  [and]  settled  only 
in  rogue"  (4.3.98-101),  is  a  kind  of  composite  of  Jacobean  anxieties  about 
the  sources  of  social  instability:  Jesuit  and  Puritan,  idle  vagrant  and  thief, 
ambitious  merchant  and  itinerant  artisan  or  peddlar. 

King  James  had  some  reason  to  be  anxious  in  the  fall  of  161 1  when  The 
Winter's  Tale  was  performed  at  court  (having  played  at  the  Globe  the 
previous  spring).  The  preceding  year  had  been  a  frustrating  one.  The 
Crown's  accumulated  debt  was  about  £600,000,  with  annual  expenditures  in 
the  same  range,  and  revenues  far  below  that  figure.  Negotiations  with 
Parliament  toward  a  "Great  Contract"  that  would  establish  a  steady  revenue 
in  exchange  for  the  abolition  of  several  ancient  feudal  privileges  had  col- 
lapsed, and  royal  finances  were  in  a  desperate  state.  The  King  had  been 
compelled  repeatedly  to  borrow  from  the  city  of  London  (£100,000  in  the 
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fall  of  1610),  and  from  his  courtiers,  who  could  see  no  prospect  of  repayment. 
The  sale  of  titles  and  crown  lands  provided  some  funds,  but  these  sources  of 
revenue  were  not  sustainable.  Moreover  the  "debasement"  of  title  and 
aristocratic  privilege  seemed  to  many  a  significant  disruption  of  social  order 
and  degree.^^ 

In  this  atmosphere  it  is  understandable  that  royal  entertainments  would 
take  a  few  shots  at  the  King's  perceived  enemies,  and  enlist  the  support  of 
potential  friends.  The  Christmas  masque  for  1611-1612,  performed  a  little 
more  than  a  month  after  The  Winter's  Tale  played  at  court,  resembles 
Shakespeare's  play  in  interesting  ways,  and,  I  would  suggest,  reflects  many 
of  the  same  concerns.  The  synopsis  in  David  Rigg's  biography  of  Ben  Jonson 
identifies  very  clearly  the  features  that  connect  Love  Restored  to  The  Winter 's 
Tale: 

The  villain  of  Love  Restored  is  Plutus,  the  god  of  money,  who  wants  to  do  away  with 
masquing  altogether.  Plutus  poses  as  Cupid,  the  god  of  love  referred  to  in  the  title,  but 
actually  he  is  cupidity,  the  "reformed"  Puritanical  Cupid,  who  substitutes  money  for 
affection.  His  real-life  analogues  were  the  Puritans,  parliamentarians  and  urban  money- 
lenders who  maintained  that  the  King  should  reduce  his  expenses  in  order  to  pay  his 
debts. 

The  task  of  rescuing  the  evening's  entertainment  fell  to  "the  honest  plaine  countrey 
spirit,  and  harmlesse:  ROBIN  Goodfellow  .  ..."  Robin's  eagerness  to  help  the  courtiers 
perform  their  masque  reconfirmed  the  King's  belief  that  the  country,  like  the  court  (but 
unlike  the  puritanical  city),  preserved  a  due  regard  for  holiday  festivities  and  would 
respond  to  his  pleas  for  help. 

Charles  Barber,  one  of  the  few  critics  who  presents  class  and  social  organiza- 
tion as  central  issues  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  sees  something  very  similar  in 
Shakespeare's  play:  "the  hope  for  a  regenerated  England  through  a  reunion 
of  court  with  cottage.'"^^  Though  he  sees  Autolycus's  exclusion  from  this 
allegiance  as  especially  telling,  he  also  argues  that  "the  actual  agents  of 
change  in  Shakespeare's  England  —  the  engrossing  merchants,  the  enclosing 
landlords,  the  smart  lawyers,  the  rising  yeomen  — have  no  place  in  [the 
play]."^^  Yet  there  are  actually  two  such  people  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  the 
prosperous  old  Shepherd  and  Autolycus.  They  are  the  social  climbers  in  the 
play.'*^  The  Shepherd  is  comparatively  unthreatening  and  deferential; 
Autolycus  is  the  one  figure  who  does  not  assent  to  the  system  of  rank  and 
degree,  except  insofar  as  it  serves  his  own  ends.  And  it  is  one  of  the  play's 
calculated  ironies  that  the  Shepherd  and  the  Clown  receive,  in  recognition 
for  their  charity,  the  advancement  Autolycus  actively  pursues.  As  Laura 
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Stevenson  O'Connell  has  shown,  the  so-called  "Puritan  work-ethic,"  evident 
in  some  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth-century  sermons,  and  increas- 
ingly prominent  in  later  evangelical  writing,  has  not  yet  gained  ascendancy, 
at  least  in  popular  discourse;  the  prevailing  early  modem  attitude  towards 
Autolycus's  sort  of  acquisitiveness  and  ambition  is  still  a  hostile  one.^^  i^g 
union  of  a  royal  family  and  a  rustic  one  in  The  Winter's  Tale  is,  de  facto,  an 
allegiance  against  Autolycus,  his  opportunism,  ambiguous  class  identity  and 
uncertain  occupation;  it  is  an  attempt  to  impose  servitude  on  the  figure  who 

declares  himself  "out  of  service"  in  his  first  spoken  lines  of  the  play 
(4.3.14).^4 

This  is  clearest  at  the  end  of  Act  V,  scene  2,  where  Autolycus  is 
compelled  to  suffer  the  ludicrous  posturing  of  the  Clown,  who  is  "now  a 
gentleman  bom"  (5.2.129-30),  and  has  "been  so  any  time  these  four  hours" 
(5.2.136-37).  Autolycus  seems,  finally,  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  same 
circuit  of  containment  as  Paulina,  Camillo,  Perdita  and  Hermione.  The 
sometime  rogue  begs  the  Clown,  his  former  dupe,  to  intercede  on  his  behalf 
with  the  Prince: 

I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me  all  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship, 
and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to  the  Prince  my  master  (5.2.149-51). 

And  yet,  it  is  impossible  to  believe.  It  is  "so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the  verity 
of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion"  (5.2.28-29).  Usually,  some  comic  stage  business 
is  inserted  here,  to  emphasize  the  insincerity  of  Autolycus's  submissive- 
ness."^^  The  gap  between  speech  and  spectacle,  troubling  throughout  the  play, 
is  unbearable,  and  unbearably  funny,  at  this  point: 

See  you  these  clothes?  [says  the  Clown  displaying  his  new  finery.]  Say  you  see  them 
not  and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  bom.  You  were  best  say  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen 
bom.  Give  me  the  lie,  do;  and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  a  gentleman  bom  (5.2.130-34). 

The  Clown  unwittingly  interrogates  the  ideology  of  noble  birth  which  the 
whole  play  works  to  sustain,  and  which  the  final  scene  will  triumphantly 
celebrate. 

The  response  to  this  scene  by  the  Jacobean  courtly  audience,  a  mixture 
of  traditional  English  aristocracy,  newly  elevated  peers,  and  James's  Scottish 
favourites,  might  be  similarly  mixed.  Many,  no  doubt,  would  conclude  that 
tme  gentility  is  only  achieved  by  birth,  and  ridicule  the  Clown's  affectation. 
Others  might  be  reminded  —  some  with  satisfaction  and  some  with  distress 
—  of  the  fact  lately  discovered  by  James,  and  somewhat  earlier  by 
Shakespeare,  that  gentle  births,  coats  of  arms,  and  titles  are  commodities  that 
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can  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  marketplace."^^  Some  few  might  go  so  far  as 
to  reflect  that  all  "nobility"  is  affectation,  and  associate  the  Clown's  postur- 
ing with  the  manners  of  their  supposed  "betters"  (especially  given  the  King's 
notoriously  bad  manners)  .'^'^ 

And  what  happens  to  Autolycus?  Does  the  clown  intercede  for  him? 
Does  he  regain  his  place?  Did  he  ever  have  a  place?  We  don't  really  know. 
Though  he  refers  to  Prince  Florizel  as  his  master,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  doing 
so  since  the  end  of  the  festival  scene,  the  two  never  meet  on  stage  without 
their  disguises,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  his  acceptance  back  into  the 
Prince's  service.  Neither  is  there  any  hint  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  resume 
the  practice  of  his  disreputable  calling.  Autolycus  seems  too  troublesome 
either  to  be  kept  around  the  court  or  to  be  turned  loose  in  the  countryside. 
Indeed  the  political  problem  is  also  a  dramaturgical  one:  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  just  where  to  locate  Autolycus,  or  the  actor  playing  Autolycus, 
physically,  at  the  end  of  the  play.  The  Clown's  last  words  are  quite  am- 
biguous: "Hark,  the  kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are  going  to  see  the 
Queen's  picture.  Come,  follow  us;  we'll  be  thy  good  masters"  (5.2.172-74). 
This  almost  sounds  as  if  Autolycus,  the  Clown  and  the  Shepherd  should  be 
on  stage  in  the  last  scene.  The  stage  directions  offer  no  indication  one  way 
or  another,  but  few  directors  would  include  them."^^  Autolycus's  presence  in 
the  gallery  when  the  statue  comes  to  life  would  clearly  be  disruptive;  his 
absence  might  indicate  either  a  return  to  his  proper,  subordinate  position,  or 
a  return  to  dangerous  marginality.  The  play's  silence  on  his  ultimate  fate, 
and  the  nonsense  and  inconclusiveness  of  the  penultimate  scene,  liberate 
Autolycus,  rather  than  containing  him.  They  suggest  that  the  artistic  and 
political  apparatus  of  the  play  and  the  state  have,  in  the  end,  no  place  to  put 
such  a  person. 
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1.  The  transcription  of  Forman's  comment  is  from  The  Riverside  Shakespeare,  ed.  G. 
Blakemore  Evans  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1974),  p.  1842.  References  to  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  from  this  text.  An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  delivered  for  the  "Shakespeare 
at  Saskatchewan"  lecture  series,  sponsored  by  the  Humanities  Research  Unit  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan.  I  am  grateful  to  the  other  participants  in  this  series,  and  especially  to 
William  Slights,  for  valuable  comments  and  suggestions.  Thanks  also  to  Paul  Yachnin  who 
read  and  commented  on  a  version  of  this  paper. 
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Résumé:  U analyse  détaillée  des  critiques  formulées  par  Malebranche  à 
rencontre  de  Montaigne  nous  sert  à  révéler  le  hiatus  existant  entre  le  cadre 
épistémologique  de  la  Renaissance  et  celui  de  la  modernité.  L'éclairage  de  ces 
contextes  nous  conduit,  sur  le  plan  de  l'histoire  des  idées,  à  soutenir  l'hypothèse 
discontinuiste  d'un  changement  de  paradigme  de  la  rationalité  et  de  la  subjectivité 
entre  les  deux  périodes,  changement  quel' opposition  Malebranche -Montaigne 
illustre  de  manière  frappante. 

Malebranche  consacre  quelques  pages  mémorables  à  faire  le  procès  de 
Montaigne,  classé  sous  la  catégorie  hautement  dangereuse,  d'après  le 
titre  d'une  partie  de  la  Recherche  de  la  vérité,  des  auteurs  à  "imagination 
forte."^  Le  réquisitoire  que  mène  Malebranche  contre  l'auteur  des  Essais 
dans  le  cinquième  chapitre  de  cette  partie,  intitulé  "Du  livre  de  Montaigne," 
est  sans  appel:  alors  que  sa  critique  de  Tertullien  et  de  Sénèque,  dans  les 
chapitres  précédents,  laissait  place  à  un  certain  respect  pour  eux,  il  ne  trouve 
rien  du  tout  chez  Montaigne  qui  puisse  atténuer  sa  faute. ^  Que  lui  reproche- 
t-il  donc?  Rien  moins  que  de  corrompre  ses  lecteurs.  De  fait,  c'est  au  procès 
de  toute  une  pratique  philosophique  que  l'on  assiste,  et  d'une  conception  de 
ce  que  sont,  par  essence,  la  vérité  et  la  subjectivité. 

Et  si  Malebranche  n'a  guère  réussi  à  convaincre  ses  contemporains,  qui  se 
sont  indignés  de  ces  critiques,"^  il  reste  qu'il  faut  s'interroger  sur  les  raisons  de 
l'émergence  dans  son  discours  moderne  d'accusations  aussi  apparemment 
injustifiées  pour  qui  connaît  Montaigne  que  celles  de  persuasion  par  séduc- 
tion, pédantisme  vaniteux  ou  encore  ignorance  totale  de  l'esprit  humain: 
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Si  je  montre  que  Montaigne  tout  cavalier  qu'il  est,  ne  laisse  pas  d'être  aussi  pédant  que 
beaucoup  d'autres,  et  qu'il  n'a  eu  qu'une  connaissance  très  médiocre  de  l'esprit,  j'aurai 
fait  voir  que  ceux  qui  l'admirent  le  plus,  n'auront  point  été  persuadés  par  des  raisons 
évidentes,  mais  qu'ils  auront  seulement  été  gagnés  par  la  force  de  son  imagination 
(Recherche  de  la  vérité,  II,  III,  5,  p.  276). 

Saut  épistémologique,  saut  anthropologique:  après  avoir  exposé  en  détail  ces 
trois  reproches  principaux  de  Malebranche,  nous  verrons  qu'ils  ne  corre- 
spondent pas  seulement  à  un  conflit  d'hommes,  mais  que  la  plupart  sont 
propres  à  la  modernité  en  général  face  à  un  Montaigne  incarnant  en  grande 
partie  l'humanisme  renaissant.  À  un  siècle  seulement  d'écart,^  c'est  par 
conséquent  l'incommunicabilité  de  deux  mondes  philosophiques  qui  est 
révélée  de  façon  frappante,  de  manière  à  faire  prendre  toute  sa  force  à  l'idée 
d'un  changement  de  paradigme  de  la  rationalité  et  de  la  subjectivité.^ 

Les  critiques  de  Malebranche  contre  Montaigne 

1 .  "Ce  ne  sont  nullement  ses  raisons  qui  persuadent ..." 
Le  problème  auquel  se  trouve  confronté  Malebranche  est  la  capacité  qu'ont 
certains  auteurs  de  persuader  leurs  lecteurs  autrement  que  par  une  démons- 
tration de  la  vérité,  qui  seule  à  ses  yeux  devrait  réellement  convaincre. 
Montaigne  est  classé  parmi  eux,  bien  qu'il  prétende  ne  pas  vouloir  imposer 
ses  idées,  du  fait  que  son  style  extrêmement  libre  est  à  l'opposé  d'une 
argumentation  démonstrative.  Précisément,  ce  qui  sera  de  la  part  de  Male- 
branche le  seul  compliment  adressé  à  Montaigne,  celui  d'avoir  un  style 
plaisant,  se  retourne  contre  lui  comme  étant  le  pire  des  pièges  qu'on  puisse 
tendre  au  lecteur,  celui  de  la  séduction: 

L' air  du  monde  et  1  '  air  cavalier  soutenus  par  quelque  érudition,  font  un  effet  si  prodigieux 
sur  l'esprit,  qu'on  l'admire  souvent,  et  qu'on  se  rend  presque  toujours  à  ce  qu'il  décide, 
sans  oser  l'examiner,  et  quelquefois  même  sans  l'entendre  [...].  Si  ceux  qui  le  lisent  ne 
faisaient  que  s'en  divertir,  il  faut  tomber  d'accord  que  Montaigne  ne  serait  pas  un  si 
méchant  livre  pour  eux.  Mais  il  est  presque  impossible  de  ne  pas  aimer  ce  qui  plaît,  et 
de  ne  pas  se  nourrir  des  viandes  qui  flattent  le  goût.  L'esprit  ne  peut  se  plaire  dans  la 
lecture  d'un  auteur  sans  en  prendre  les  sentiments,  ou  tout  au  moins  sans  en  recevoir 
quelque  teinture,  laquelle  se  mêlant  avec  ses  idées,  les  rende  confuses  et  obscures 
(Recherche  de  la  vérité,  p.  275). 

Pour  Malebranche,  qui  s'inscrit  ici  dans  la  lignée  rationaliste  érigée  en 
méthode  par  Descartes,  tout  discours  suscitant  un  certain  plaisir  chez  les 
lecteurs  en  appelle  à  l'imagination  plutôt  qu'à  la  raison,  et  ne  peut  qu'appor- 
ter de  la  confusion  dans  les  esprits.  S'il  en  va  ainsi,  c'est  que  l'indice  de 
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vérité  d'une  idée  est  son  caractère  "clair  et  distinct,"  de  sorte  que  le  contenu 
d'un  texte  qui  ne  se  conforme  pas  aux  règles  rationalistes  de  démonstration 
est  d'emblée  suspect  et  peut  être  accusé  de  rendre  les  idées  "confuses  et 
obscures."  L'adhésion  à  une  idée,  en  effet,  ne  peut  légitimement  se  faire  que 
par  la  raison,  et  grâce  à  des  éléments  qui  relèvent  de  son  ordre  —  c'est-à-dire 
à  des  "preuves,"  apportées  comme  étapes  d'une  démonstration.  Or  Male- 
branche oppose  fermement  ce  modèle  d'écriture  philosophique  à  celui  suivi 
par  Montaigne,  qui  ne  procède  pas  de  démonstration  en  démonstration  et  ne 
s'appuie  pas  sur  des  principes  ou  certitudes  premières: 

Ce  ne  sont  nullement  ses  raisons  qui  persuadent:  il  n'en  apporte  presque  jamais  des 
choses  qu'il  avance,  ou  pour  le  moins  il  n'en  apporte  presque  jamais  qui  aient  quelque 
solidité.  En  effet,  //  n  'a  point  de  principes  sur  lesquels  il  fonde  ses  raisonnements,  et  il 
n  'a  point  d'ordre  pour  faire  les  déductions  de  ses  principes.  Un  trait  d'histoire  ne  prouve 
pas;  un  petit  conte  ne  démontre  pas;  deux  vers  d'Horace,  un  apophtegme  de  Cléomène 
ou  de  César,  ne  doivent  pas  persuader  des  gens  raisonnables:  cependant  ces  Essais  ne 
sont  qu'un  tissu  de  traits  d'histoire,  de  petits  contes,  de  bons  mots,  de  distiques,  et 
d'apophtegmes"  (Recherche  de  la  vérité,  p.  275,  c'est  nous  qui  soulignons). 

Que  Montaigne  ait  pu,  volontairement,  ne  pas  chercher  à  démontrer  quoi  que 
ce  fût  qui  se  présentât  comme  une  vérité  absolue,  qu'il  ait  employé  de 
multiples  exemples  et  anecdotes  comme  éléments  de  réflexion  à  partir 
desquels  le  lecteur  devait  se  faire  son  propre  jugement,  voilà  qui,  dans  le 
cadre  théorique  qui  était  le  sien,  ne  pouvait  même  pas  être  envisagé  par  le 
philosophe  de  l'Oratoire.  Pour  Malebranche,  toutes  ces  digressions  ne  pou- 
vaient être  que  des  preuves  avortées."^  Et  ce  n'est  là  que  le  premier  de  ses 
reproches. 

2.  Montaigne  est  prétentieux 

Afin  de  persuader  son  lecteur  que  Montaigne  est  prétentieux,  Malebranche 
apporte  deux  arguments,  d'une  part  que  Montaigne  est  un  pédant  et,  d'autre 
part,  que  son  projet  de  se  dépeindre  dans  les  Essais  est  la  marque  d'une 
estime  démesurée  de  soi-même.  Or  qu'est-ce  que  Malebranche  entend 
exactement  par  pédant?  On  peut  remarquer  que  la  définition  qu'il  donne  fait 
appel  justement  à  des  caractéristiques  attribuées  à  Montaigne: 

L'on  appelle  pédants  ceux  qui,  pour  faire  parade  de  leur  fausse  science,  citent  à  tort  et 
à  travers  toutes  sortes  d'auteurs,  qui  parlent  simplement  pour  parler  et  pour  se  faire 
admirer  des  sots;  qui  amassent  sans  jugement  et  sans  discernement  des  apophtegmes  et 
des  traits  d'histoire  pour  prouver,  ou  pour  faire  semblant  de  prouver  des  choses,  qui  ne 
se  peuvent  prouver  que  par  des  raisons  [...].  Les  pédants  ne  peuvent  pas  raisonner. 
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parce  qu'ils  ont  l'esprit  petit,  ou  d'ailleurs  rempli  d'une  fausse  érudition"  (Recherche  de 
la  vérité,  pp.  276-277,  c'est  nous  qui  soulignons). 

Que  Malebranche  estime  que  Montaigne  fait  montre  d'une  fausse 
science,  voilà  qui,  suite  au  premier  reproche  que  nous  venons  d'envisager, 
ne  doit  en  rien  nous  étonner.  Puisque  l'accumulation  de  citations  dans  un 
texte  n'apporte  à  ses  yeux  aucun  élément  de  preuve  pour  une  conclusion  ou 
pour  une  autre,  il  va  de  soi  que  cela  doit  être  un  moyen  pour  atteindre  autre 
chose,  qu'il  interprète  comme  étant  la  mise  en  valeur  par  Montaigne  de  son 
érudition,  dans  un  but  narcissique.  Montaigne  serait  donc  un  pédant,  et  ce, 
quoi  qu'il  prétende  en  critiquant  lui-même  les  pédants  dans  de  nombreuses 
pages,  et  même  dans  un  chapitre  entier  des  Essais^;  et  en  recherchant  pour 
soi  une  estime  qui  ne  doit  être  portée  qu'  à  Dieu,  il  serait  par  là  devenu  impie.^ 
Pour  Malebranche,  en  effet,  vérité  et  divinité  convergeant,  on  a  tout  autant 
le  devoir  de  n'écrire  qu'en  vue  de  la  vérité  unique  et  absolue  que  de  faire 
voir  sans  cesse  la  gloire  de  Dieu.  La  raison  humaine  et  l'entendement  divin 
étant  de  même  nature,  bien  que  les  capacités  des  hommes  soient  limitées,  les 
hommes  peuvent  tout  à  fait  avoir  accès  aux  vérités  en  soi.  Sa  théorie  de  la 
vision  des  idées  en  Dieu,  très  proche  de  la  conception  de  saint  Augustin,  le 
conduit  à  affirmer  que  Dieu  ne  cesse  d'imprimer  en  notre  entendement  les 
idées  des  choses,  et  que  nous  pouvons  bel  et  bien  accueillir  les  vérités  divines 
et  étemelles,  si  tant  est  que  nous  fassions  preuve  d'attention,  que  nous 
tournions  notre  volonté  tout  entière  vers  Dieu.  La  vérité  est  donc  à  la  fois 
déjà  là  et  divine,  et  accessible  par  la  raison;  elle  n'a  pas  à  être  cherchée 
ailleurs  qu'en  Dieu,  et  tout  écrit  doit  l'avoir  pour  objet  (comme  en  témoigne 
le  titre,  La  recherche  de  la  vérité). 

Envisagés  du  point  de  vue  de  Malebranche,  les  Essais  de  Montaigne, 
où  il  est  question  de  l'être  individuel  de  l'auteur  et  de  sa  subjectivité  située 
concrètement  dans  le  temps  et  dans  l'espace,  prêtent  flanc  par  conséquent 
aux  pires  reproches,  car  il  pèchent  doublement,  et  sans  circonstance  atté- 
nuante: "il  y  a  très  peu  de  chapitres,  dans  lesquels  il  ne  fasse  quelque 
digression  pour  parler  de  lui,  et  il  y  a  même  des  chapitres  entiers,  dans 
lesquels  il  ne  parle  que  de  lui"  {Recherche  de  la  vérité,  p.  278,  c'est  nous  qui 
soulignons).  Pis  encore,  Montaigne  décrit  ses  qualités,  mais  peint  aussi  ses 
vices,  ce  qu'Amauld  et  Nicole  avaient  déjà  critiqué  sévèrement  dans  la 
Logique  de  Port-Royal^^:  "j'aime  mieux  un  homme,"  écrit  à  son  tour 
Malebranche,  "qui  cache  ses  crimes  avec  honte,  qu'un  autre  qui  les  publie 
avec  effronterie;  et  il  me  semble  qu'on  doit  avoir  horreur  de  la  manière 
cavalière  et  peu  chrétienne,  dont  Montaigne  présente  ses  défauts"  (p.  280). 
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À  ses  yeux,  c'est  d'ailleurs  la  feinte  d'un  menteur,  d'un  hypocrite,  les 
défauts  que  Montaigne  présente  n'étant  en  fait  que  ceux  "dont  on  fait  gloire 
dans  le  monde,  à  cause  de  la  corruption  de  ce  siècle"  (p.  279),  ceux  dont  il 
semble  que  personne  ne  lui  tiendra  rigueur,  mais  par  l'aveu  desquels  Male- 
branche pense  qu'il  "se  fait  passer"  pour  honnête.  Enfin,  à  qui  rappellerait 
qu'il  ne  prétend  avoir  écrit  que  "pour  ses  parents  et  amis"  (Montaigne,  "Au 
lecteur"),  Malebranche  réplique  qu'une  seule  édition  dans  ce  cas  eût  suffi, 
et  non  trois  {Recherche  de  la  vérité,  pp.  278-279).  En  somme,  Montaigne, 
si  l'on  en  croit  Malebranche,  est  vraiment  d'une  prétention  détestable  ... 

3.  Montaigne  trompe  ses  lecteurs;  il  est  ignorant  de  la  nature  humaine 
Malebranche  achève  son  portrait  d'un  Montaigne  dangereux  en  soulignant 
que,  contrairement  à  ce  dont  il  se  flatte,  il  ne  connaît  guère  la  nature  humaine, 
et  que  l'on  ne  peut  vraiment  se  fier  à  lui  sur  aucun  point.  Malebranche  voit 
même  en  lui  un  menteur,  ce  qui  apparaît  assez  clairement,  lui  semble-t-il,  à 
qui  considère  les  contradictions  au  sein  du  texte  des  Essais:  soit  qu'il  semble 
soutenir  parallèlement  deux  positions  antithétiques,  soit  qu'il  manque  de 
continuité  et  de  cohérence  d'un  chapitre  à  l'autre,  et,  notamment,  en  se 
décrivant  lui-même.  Malebranche  déclare,  par  exemple,  que  si  Montaigne, 
comme  il  le  prétend  de  manière  d'ailleurs  paradoxale,  n'avait  pas  de  mé- 
moire, il  ne  pouvait  pas  non  plus  dire  qu'il  avait  du  jugement:  "Un  homme 
[ . . .  ]  qui  se  contredit  à  tout  moment  et  dans  un  même  chapitre,  lors  même 
qu'il  parle  des  choses  qu'il  prétend  le  mieux  savoir,  je  veux  dire  lorsqu'il 
parle  des  qualités  de  son  esprit,  se  doit-il  piquer  d'avoir  plus  de  jugement 
que  de  mémoire"  (p.  281)? 

Si  l'on  suit  bien  la  visée  démonstrative  de  Malebranche,  on  comprend 
que  cette  critique  tend  moins  à  faire  de  Montaigne  un  menteur  volontaire 
qu'un  homme  tout  simplement  inconstant  dans  ses  pensées,  léger  dans  ses 
affirmations,  et  dont  aucune  idée  ne  doit  être  retenue  par  un  homme  raison- 
nable. Ce  que  Malebranche  veut  montrer  avant  tout,  c'est  donc  que  le  lecteur 
de  Montaigne  se  leurre  en  lui  attribuant  une  compréhension  particulière  de 
l'esprit  humain,  et  que  ce  dernier  n'a  pu  produire  que  des  idées  inconsidérées 
et  indignes  de  la  moindre  attention.  Il  en  amène  pour  preuve,  d'ailleurs,  un 
argument  en  forme  de  contradiction  logique:  si  Montaigne  est  un  sceptique, 
il  reconnaît  lui-même  que  son  discours  ne  prétend  pas  à  la  vérité,  "car 
puisqu'il  y  a  une  différence  essentielle  entre  savoir  et  douter,  si  les  acadé- 
miciens^^ disent  ce  qu'ils  pensent,  lors  qu'ils  assurent  qu'ils  ne  savent  rien, 
on  peut  dire  que  ce  sont  les  plus  ignorants  de  tous  les  hommes."  Et  de 
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conclure:  "Montaigne  est  visiblement  frappé  de  cette  maladie  d'esprit;  et  il 
faut  nécessairement  dire,  que  non  seulement  il  ignorait  la  nature  de  l'esprit 
humain,  mais  même  qu'il  était  dans  des  erreurs  fort  grossières  sur  ce  sujet" 
(p.  282). 

De  quelles  "erreurs  fort  grossières"  peut-il  s'agir?  Malebranche  tend  à 
faire  voir  la  gravité  de  la  tromperie  dont  le  lecteur  est  victime  en  mettant  en 
relief,  avec  une  mise  hors  contexte  de  ses  citations  qui  en  exagère  l'incohé- 
rence, le  risque  de  se  laisser  détourner  des  croyances  traditionelles  entérinées 
par  le  dogme  chrétien.  Selon  le  philosophe  de  l'Oratoire,  en  effet,  le  discours 
montanien  expose  "les  opinions  les  plus  extravagantes  des  philosophes  sur 
la  nature  de  l'âme  sans  les  mépriser,"  "confond  l'esprit  avec  la  matière,"  "ne 
voit  pas  la  nécessité  de  l'immortalité  de  nos  âmes,"  même,  "met  plus  de 
différence  d'un  homme  à  un  autre  homme,  que  d'un  homme  à  une  bête,  [et] 
donne  jusqu'aux  araignées,  délibération,  pensemenî,  et  conclusion''  {Re- 
cherche de  la  vérité,  pp.  282-283). ^^  D'où  la  nécessité  expresse  de  se  défier 
de  lui  et  de  ne  pas  accorder  une  once  de  vérité  à  ce  qu'il  écrit  dans  les  Essais. 

C'est  donc  une  mise  en  garde  sérieuse  que  Malebranche  adresse  ici  au 
lecteur,  car  s'il  continue  à  lire  Montaigne  sans  jugement  critique,  en  se 
laissant  prendre  par  son  "style  plaisant"  et  se  fiant  à  son  (faux)  air  d'honnê- 
teté, il  se  laissera  certainement  tromper  encore  et  pourra  admettre  certaines 
idées  totalement  inconsidérées  sans  faire  preuve  de  discernement.  C'est  bien 
au  plaidoyer  de  la  raison  méthodique  et  critique  contre  des  idées  jugées 
"fausses,  mais  belles"  {Recherche  de  la  vérité,  p.  283)  que  l'on  assiste, 
plaidoyer  où  Malebranche  estime  "avoir  démontré  suffisamment,  que  ce 
n'est  point  en  convainquant  la  raison  que  Montaigne  se  fait  admirer  de  tant 
de  gens,  mais  en  leur  tournant  l'esprit  à  son  avantage  par  la  vivacité  toujours 
victorieuse  de  son  imagination  dominante"  {Recherche  de  la  vérité,  p.  284). 
Sur  le  plan  de  l'histoire  de  la  pensée,  quelles  conclusions  peut-on  tirer  de  ce 
sévère  jugement?  Nous  avons  ici  un  exemple  frappant  du  changement  de 
paradigme  entre  Renaissance  et  modernité.  '^ 

Le  hiatus  épistémologique  entre  Renaissance  et  modernité 

Une  des  clés  d'interprétation  de  la  lecture  malebranchiste  est  qu'un  moderne 
comme  lui  exige  un  rapport  de  distance  et  d'extériorité  entre  le  sujet  pensant 
et  l'objet  pensé  qui  était  totalement  étranger  à  un  homme  de  la  Renaissance 
comme  Montaigne,  d'où  le  reproche  de  rendre  les  règles  "confuses  et 
obscures."  En  effet,  la  séduction  opérée  par  le  discours  et  l'intériorisation 
par  la  pensée  de  son  objet  (Montaigne  donne  un  peu  de  lui-même  dans 
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chaque  jugement  qu'il  rapporte  ou  dans  chaque  citation),  qui  sont  des 
caractéristiques  essentielles  des  textes  de  la  Renaissance,  représentent  la 
négation  de  ce  qui  constitue  la  condition  même  de  la  pensée  moderne  depuis 
Descartes^'*  et  la  nouvelle  science  caractérisée  précisément  par  son  objecti- 
vité et  sa  prétention  à  l'universalité. 

Or  entre  Renaissance  et  modernité  nous  assistons  à  un  saut  anthropolo- 
gique tout  autant  qu'à  un  saut  épistémologique,  car  le  dualisme  cartésien, 
poussé  à  son  extrême,  a  formé  une  nouvelle  conception  de  l'entité  "homme." 
Dans  un  scheme  de  séparation  radicale  de  l'âme  et  du  corps,  où  l'on  assimile 
l'âme  à  la  pensée  rationelle,  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  raison  se  trouve  expulsé  du 
domaine  de  la  légitimité  et  renvoyé  dans  les  bas-fonds  obscurs  de  la  sensi- 
bilité. Que  fait  donc  Montaigne  aux  yeux  de  Malebranche?  On  le  comprend 
bien,  en  semblant  pervertir  l'évidence  et  la  clarté  du  jugement,  il  ne  peut  que 
flatter  ce  qui  est  bas  en  l'homme,  ce  qui  est  facile  et  sans  honneur:  l'opposé 
de  la  raison,  c'est-à-dire  les  sentiments,  l'imagination,  ce  qui  relève  des 
"sens."  Et  cela  a  un  nom,  que  Malebranche  emploie  comme  une  lame 
tranchante  à  la  fois  contre  Montaigne  et  contre  son  lecteur:  la  concupiscence. 

Il  n'est  pas  seulement  dangereux  de  lire  Montaigne  pour  se  divertir,  à  cause  que  le  plaisir 
qu'on  y  prend  engage  sensiblement  dans  les  sentiments:  mais  encore  parce  que  ce  plaisir 
est  plus  criminel  qu'on  ne  pense.  Car  il  est  certain  que  ce  plaisir  naît  principalement  de 
la  concupiscence,  et  qu'il  ne  fait  qu'entretenir,  et  que  fortifier  les  passions;  la  manière 
d'écrire  de  cet  auteur  n'étant  agréable,  que  parce  qu'elle  nous  touche,  et  qu'elle  réveille 
nos  passions  d'une  manière  imperceptible"  (Recherche  de  la  vérité,  p.  276). 

La  seule  façon  de  comprendre  un  tel  radicalisme  dans  la  critique  de  Male- 
branche est  de  se  représenter  dans  toute  son  ampleur  celui  de  son  rationa- 
lisme, lui  aussi  extrême,  qui  ne  voit  aucun  degré  entre  la  raison  et  l'opposé 
de  la  raison  (entendons,  les  passions  ou  sentiments).  À  l'inverse,  il  est 
évident  que  Montaigne  n'écrivait  pas  pour  "fortifier  les  passions"  de  ses 
lecteurs,  mais  bien  pour  les  faire  réfléchir,  ce  qui  implique  une  conception 
radicalement  différente  de  ce  qu'était  la  rationalité  elle-même.  Or,  de  même 
que  l'on  trouve  une  unité  de  conception  de  la  raison  scientifique  et  métho- 
dique dans  la  modernité,  la  conception  d'une  argumentation  procédant  de  la 
rhétorique  et  du  plaisir  textuel  dominait  toute  la  Renaissance,  qu'elle  soit 
française,  italienne  ou  autre.  Avant  toute  affirmation,  il  fallait  susciter  l'envie 
de  lire,  et  justifier  sa  prise  de  parole  dans  un  contexte  où  l'on  considérait  que 
les  Anciens  avaient  déjà  tout  dit  et  qu'il  suffisait  de  se  replonger  dans  le  passé 
pour  accéder  à  la  vérité.  C'est  ce  dont  témoignent  les  nombreuses  citations, 
souvent  déguisées  par  jeu  d'érudition  avec  le  lecteur,  des  textes  renaissants. 
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qu'il  s'agisse  de  Montaigne,  critiqué  explicitement  par  Malebranche,  ou 
inversement,  au  début  de  la  Renaissance,  par  exemple,  de  VOraîio  de 
dignitate  hominis  de  Jean  Pic  de  la  Mirandole.^^ 

Ce  que  Malebranche,  en  bon  moderne,  ne  peut  envisager,  c'est  que  le 
discours  de  la  raison,  qui  se  veut  clair  et  limpide,  se  trouve  encombré  de 
marques  extérieures,  sources  stylistiques  d'un  plaisir  qui  est  aussi  diversion 
vis-à-vis  de  la  vérité  nue  et  simple.  Le  sujet  qui  dit  "je"  depuis  le  cogito 
cartésien  n'a  besoin  d'aucun  recours  à  une  autorité  extérieure  pour  légitimer 
ses  déductions:  il  est,  dans  son  individualité  même,  porteur  de  l'universel. 
La  vérité  elle-même  se  démontre,  et  le  sujet  seul  y  suffit.  De  plus,  si  "le  bon 
sens  est  la  chose  du  monde  la  mieux  partagée,"  comme  l'annonce  le  début 
du  Discours  de  la  méthode,  cet  élément  universel  de  l'humanité  est  égale- 
ment celui  qui  est  le  plus  impersonnel,  et  définir  le  sujet  par  sa  raison  revient 
à  écarter  toutes  les  déterminations  empiriques  individuelles  qui,  chez  un 
Montaigne,  font  partie  intégrante  de  la  subjectivité  philosophante.  Le  "je" 
moderne,  porteur  de  la  raison,  est  donc  le  même  qui  élabore  une  méthode 
transposable  aveuglément  à  n'importe  quel  homme,  en  vue  de  trouver,  de 
découvrir  par  élaboration  systématique  à  partir  des  certitudes  premières,  une 
vérité  elle  aussi  universelle.  Et  le  garant  ultime  en  est  bien  sûr  Dieu,  qui  a 
donné  à  l'homme  la  raison. 

C'est  de  ce  point  de  vue  que  se  comprend  l'accusation  de  vanité  portée 
par  Malebranche  contre  Montaigne,  qui  considère  toute  indication  sur  le 
contenu  empirique  de  la  subjectivité  d'un  auteur  comme  une  précision 
parfaitement  inutile  pour  l'intelligibilité  du  message  proprement  philosophi- 
que (puisque  la  philosophie  se  réduit  à  la  démonstration  rationelle  et  métho- 
dique de  la  vérité).  Or  si  l'on  reste  dans  l'horizon  de  Malebranche,  il  s'avère 
impossible  de  réfuter  son  accusation,  de  soutenir  que  Montaigne  n'est  pas 
prétentieux.  Il  faut  donc  sortir  du  cadre  où  parler  de  soi  est  faire  preuve  de 
vanité  et  usurper  l'admiration  qu'on  doit  porter  à  Dieu  seul,  pour  revenir  au 
modèle  qui  est  celui  de  l'auteur  des  Essais,  et  qui  n'est  d'ailleurs  pas  à  ses 
yeux  un  modèle  impie. 

On  voit  alors  que  le  portrait  du  moi  est  subordonné  à  un  but  éthique, 
inscrit  dans  une  intersubjectivité,  et  que  Montaigne  prenant  en  compte  le  rôle 
actif  de  son  lecteur,  l'encourageant  à  s'examiner  de  la  même  manière  que 
lui  dans  les  Essais  pour  mieux  comprendre  l'humanité  dans  son  caractère 
instable  (ce  qui  rejoint  l'idée  d'un  saut  anthropologique  entre  Renaissance 
et  modernité)  et  sa  perpétuelle  évolution: 

Si  je  parle  diversement  de  moy,  c'est  que  je  me  regarde  diversement.  Toutes  les 

contrarietez  s'y  trouvent  selon  quelque  tour  et  en  quelque  façon.  Honteux,  insolent; 
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chaste,  luxurieux;  bavard,  taciturne;  laborieux,  délicat;  ingénieux,  hébété;  chagrin, 
débonnaire;  menteur,  veritable;  sçavant,  ignorant,  et  liberal,  et  avare,  et  prodigue,  tout 
cela,  je  le  vois  en  moy  aucunement,  selon  que  je  me  vire;  et  quiconque  s'estudie  bien 
attentifvement  trouve  en  soy,  voire  et  en  son  jugement  mesme,  cette  volubilité  et 
discordance  (Essais,  II,  I,  319,  c'est  nous  qui  soulignons). 

C'est  sur  la  base  de  cette  connaissance  relativiste  de  soi  que  peuvent 
s'inscrire  celle  du  monde  et  une  estimation  juste  de  la  manière  d'y  vivre.  Il 
n'y  a  donc  que  pour  un  rationaliste  au  sens  moderne  que  des  contradictions 
telles  que  celles  reprochées  par  Malebranche  à  Montaigne  sont  inconcilia- 
bles. Montaigne,  quant  à  lui,  loin  d'en  avoir  honte,  rappelle  constamment 
qu'il  ne  peut  avoir  un  jugement  univoque  sur  lui-même,  expliquant  précisé- 
ment par  là  l'entreprise  même  des  Essais;  et  nombre  d'écrits  de  l'humanisme 
renaissant  font  montre  d'une  capacité  à  changer  de  point  de  vue  qui  permet 
d'exprimer  plusieurs  conceptions  antithétiques  sans  que  l'on  sache  toujours 
exactement  laquelle  l'auteur  endosse. ^^  Pour  qui  en  revanche  n'admet  pas 
que  la  vérité  puisse  être  différente  selon  les  perspectives,  et,  qui  plus  est,  que 
ces  différentes  perspectives  puissent  être  adoptées  successivement  par  un 
même  auteur,  toute  contradiction  dans  un  texte  ôte  à  cet  auteur  la  moindre 
crédibilité,  car  cela  signifie  alors  tout  simplement  qu'il  ne  sait  pas  ce  qu'il 
dit.  Ce  qui  revient  au  discrédit  que  Malebranche  jette  de  manière  ultime  sur 
Montaigne,  en  l'accusant  de  mentir  sur  la  question  de  sa  mémoire  et,  en  fin 
de  compte,  d'être  tellement  incohérent  qu'il  ne  peut  prétendre  être  un  homme 
de  jugement  et  connaître  la  nature  humaine. 

À  travers  les  figures  de  Malebranche  et  de  Montaigne,  ce  sont  donc  deux 
conceptions  inconciliables  de  ce  que  signifie  philosopher  qui  s'opposent, 
chacune  étant  bien  représentative  de  son  époque.  Tandis  que  pour  Male- 
branche, "on  ne  doit  écrire  que  pour  faire  connaître  la  vérité  {Recherche  de 
la  vérité,  p.  261),  le  seul  but  de  la  philosophie  pour  Montaigne  est  le 
bien-vivre,  compris  comme  un  bien-vivre  vertueux  où  "la  plus  expresse 
marque  de  la  sagesse,  c'est  une  esjouïssance  constante,"  au  sens  noble  du 
terme.  Car  "l'ame  qui  loge  la  philosophie  doit,  par  sa  santé,  rendre  sain 
encores  le  corps.  Elle  doit  faire  luire  jusques  au  dehors  son  repos  et  son  ayse; 
doit  former  à  son  moule  le  port  extérieur,  et  l'armer  par  conséquent  d'une 
gracieuse  fierté,  d'un  maintien  actif  et  allègre,  et  d'une  contenance  contente 
et  débonnaire"  (Essais,  I,  XXVI,  p.  160).*'^  Ainsi  Montaigne  peut  bien 
admettre  qu'il  "ne  dit  pas  les  autres,  sinon  pour  d'autant  plus  se  dire"  (Essais, 
I,  XXVI,  p.  146),  mais  cette  étude  de  soi  sert  une  fin  pratique  plus  haute. ^^ 

C'est  également  à  partir  du  postulat  d'un  hiatus  épistémologique  et 
anthropologique  suffisamment  radical  pour  être  appelé  un  changement  de 
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paradigme  entre  Renaissance  et  modernité  que  se  comprend  le  reproche  de 
pédantisme.  En  effet,  le  "je"  qui  émerge  parmi  un  fouillis  de  citations  et 
d'exemples  dans  les  textes  renaissants  n'est  pas  de  même  nature  que  le  "je" 
démonstratif  chez  Malebranche.  C'est  une  subjectivité  concrète,  entachée 
de  déterminations  strictement  personnelles,  et  qui,  pour  cette  raison,  ne  peut 
prétendre  avoir  quelque  chose  à  dire  aux  autres  sujets  que  si  ses  affirmations 
ont  comme  soutien  la  plus  grande  généralité  possible  (d'où  l'accumulation 
d'exemples  et  de  lieux  communs)  ainsi  que  quelques  grands  noms  qui,  par 
leur  éloignement  dans  le  temps  et  leur  pérennité,  confèrent  au  sujet  parlant 
une  légitimité  qu'il  n'aurait  pas  de  lui-même. ^^ 

À  partir  de  VOratio  de  dignitate  hominis  de  Pic  de  la  Mirandole,  on  sent 
poindre  une  certaine  tension  entre  la  passivité  qui  caractérisait  la  pure 
réception  de  la  vérité  divine  au  Moyen  Âge  et  l'humanisation  de  cette  vérité: 
chez  Pic,  la  liberté  du  sujet,  c'est-à-dire  le  néant  de  déterminations,  devient 
paradoxalement  sa  dignité  même.  La  vérité  prend  un  visage  humain  à  travers, 
d'une  part,  le  culte  renaissant  des  grands  hommes  de  l'Antiquité  et,  d'autre 
part,  l'affranchissement  progressif  de  l'auteur  vis-à-vis  de  ce  qui  reste 
toutefois  —  et  en  cela  la  Renaissance  ne  peut  être  confondue  avec  la 
modernité  —  une  vérité  transmise  et  reçue.  Le  sujet  parlant  se  veut  plus  actif, 
et,  à  la  fm  de  la  Renaissance,  l'on  verra  Montaigne  contredire  un  Ancien, 
comme  dans  "Des  Coches"  (Essais,  III,  V,  876-877)  où  il  s'oppose,  en  vertu 
de  son  expérience  propre  et  avec  le  secours  de  Sénèque  et  de  nombreux 
exemples,  à  l'interprétation  donnée  par  Plutarque  des  dérangements  d'esto- 
mac. Mais,  même  dans  cet  exemple,  le  sujet  montanien  reste  soumis  à  la 
tradition  vue  comme  porteuse  de  la  vérité,  et  il  est  de  surcroît  déterminé 
empiriquement,  comme  en  témoigne  l'appel  à  son  expérience  personnelle. 
C'est  parce  que  la  subjectivité  renaissante  est  en  grande  partie  passive  dans 
la  réception  d'une  sagesse  ancestrale  transmise  par  la  tradition  que  l'on  ne 
peut  guère  la  comparer  à  la  subjectivité  universelle  moderne  qui,  forte  de  sa 
capacité  active  à  mettre  en  oeuvre  sa  raison  et  à  trouver  par  elle  seule  la 
vérité,  impose  comme  étape  préliminaire  de  la  méthode  de  faire  table  rase 
de  la  tradition  —  et,  d'une  manière  générale,  de  toutes  les  connaissances 
acquises  antérieurement,  désormais  qualifiées  de  "préjugés"  et  "opinions. "^^ 

Or  Malebranche  se  rattache  tout  à  fait  à  cette  conception,  en  ne  cachant 
pas  qu'il  ne  voit  vraiment  pas  d'intérêt  à  citer  qui  que  ce  soit:  "je  ne  crois 
pas  que  le  temps  doive  changer  ou  grossir  les  idées  des  choses,  que  toutes 
les  antiquités  soient  vénérables,  et  que  de  fausses  raisons  et  des  manières 
extravagantes  soient  dignes  de  respect,  à  cause  qu'elles  sont  au  monde 
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longtemps  avant  nous.''^*  Il  est  certain  que  Montaigne  offre,  à  l'inverse, 
toutes  les  caractéristiques  d'une  subjectivité  empirique  et  d'un  besoin  d'as- 
seoir son  propos  sur  des  exemples  et  des  généralités,  car  pour  lui,  le  sujet 
seul  n'a  pas  d'autorité:  "Qu'on  voye,  en  ce  que  j'emprunte,  si  j'ay  sçeu  choisir 
de  quoy  rehausser  mon  propos.  Car  je  fay  dire  aux  autres  ce  que  je  ne  puis  si 
bien  dire,  tantost  par  foiblesse  de  mon  langage,  tantost  par  foiblesse  de  mon 
sens.  Je  ne  compte  pas  mes  emprunts,  je  les  poise"  {Essais,  II,  X,  387). 

Philippe  Desan,  dans  La  naissance  de  la  méthode,  a  bien  développé 
l'idée  que  le  sujet  renaissant  avait  absolument  besoin  d'une  autorité  exté- 
rieure, quand  bien  même  il  voyait  comme  Montaigne  à  la  fin  du  seizième 
siècle  que  cette  autorité  était  devenue  inadaptée  aux  changements  scientifi- 
ques, socio-politiques  et  religieux  de  l'époque.  Pour  Desan,  c'est  ce  qui 
explique  le  scepticisme  de  Montaigne  et,  en  même  temps,  faute  d'une  autre 
autorité,  la  perpétuation  par  lui  de  l'usage  de  la  citation: 

Le  doute  montaignien  permet  uniquement  de  remplacer  une  autorité  par  une  autre: 
lui-même  agent  de  déconstruction  et  médiateur,  mais  pas  encore  autorité.  C'est  moi, 
Montaigne,  qui  parle,  mais  je  parle  encore  de  l'autre,  l'Ancien  qui  me  protège  contre 
tout  autre.  Il  y  a  là  une  différence  fondamentale  entre  le  moi  montaignien  du  XVI^  siècle 
et  le  moi  cartésien  du  XVII*  siècle.^^ 

À  travers  le  second  reproche  de  Malebranche,  c'est  donc,  plus  que  Mon- 
taigne seul,  toute  la  pratique  philosophique  de  l'humanisme  renaissant  qui 
se  trouve  condamnée  dans  son  recours  systématique  à  l'autorité  des  Anciens 
pour  donner  légitimité  aux  affirmations  du  sujet.  Ce  que  cette  incompréhen- 
sion de  Malebranche  révèle  donc  le  fonctionnement  autonome  de  Vépistemè 
moderne  par  opposition  au  dialogisme  renaissant,  dont  le  dialogue  avec  les 
textes  anciens  fait  partie,  mais  aussi  le  dialogue  entre  érudits  et  "gens  de 
bien,"  entre  hommes  partageant  le  même  idéal  éthique  (la  vertu  antique)  et 
esthétique  (le  culte  de  l'éloquence  et  de  la  beauté  du  mode  de  vie^^):  "le  plus 
fructueux  et  naturel  exercice  de  nostre  esprit,  c'est  à  mon  gré  la  conference," 
écrit  Montaigne  (Essais,  III,  VIII,  p.  900).  D'ailleurs,  celui-ci  rejetait  à 
l'avance  l'entreprise  d'un  sujet  réfléchissant  seul  dans  son  "poêle":  elle 
[mon  âme]  veut  estre  eschauffée  et  reveillée  par  les  occasions  estrangères, 
présentes  et  fortuites.  Si  elle  va  toute  seule,  elle  ne  fait  que  trainer  et  languir. 
L'agitation  est  sa  vie  et  sa  grace  [ ...  ].  L'occasion,  la  compaignie,  le  branle 
mesme  de  ma  voix  tire  plus  de  mon  esprit  que  je  n'y  trouve  lors  que  je  le 
sonde  et  employe  à  part  moy"  (Essais,  I,  X,  41).  Le  sujet  renaissant  est  loin 
d'être  "sujet"  dans  le  même  sens  que  le  "je"  moderne  essentiellement  actif 
qui,  fort  de  son  universalité,  entreprend  de  démontrer  seul  la  vérité. 
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Nous  avons  mis  en  relief  le  problème  de  l'interprétation  des  époques 
passées.  Il  est  évident  qu'une  parfaite  remise  en  contexte  est  totalement 
impossible  et,  par  conséquent,  que  toute  appréciation  du  passé  se  heurte  à 
des  exigences  différentes  et  peut  conduire  à  rejeter  la  pertinence  d'un  auteur 
pour  notre  époque,  sans  pour  autant  que  cela  signifie  qu'il  n'en  ait  eu  aucune 
ou  que  sa  pensée  ait  été  fautive  dans  le  cadre  épistémologique  qui  était  le 
sien.  Cela  se  voit  clairement  lorsque  les  paradigmes  philosophiques  qui 
fixent  les  attentes  du  lectorat  et  le  type  d'épistemè  à  l'oeuvre  divergent, 
comme  c'est  le  cas  chez  Montaigne  et  Malebranche  qui  se  rapportent  de  toute 
évidence  à  des  cadres  de  pensée  différents.  Or  une  remise  en  contexte  des 
idées  est-elle  possible?  Il  semble  que  oui,  ou,  en  tout  cas,  que  cet  effort  est 
possible  et  qu'il  est  nécessaire.  Notre  tentative  de  replacer  Montaigne  dans 
son  paradigme  de  pensée  face  à  Malebranche  est  précisément  une  manière 
de  montrer  que  l'on  ne  peut  encore  comprendre,  voire  expliquer,  ce  qui 
légitime  un  autre  rapport  à  la  vérité,  alors  que  personne  ne  pourrait  prétendre 
que  l'on  est  dans  la  même  situation  épistémologique  qu'un  auteur  de  la  fin 
de  la  Renaissance.  Et  si  l'on  parvient  à  lire  Montaigne  pour  lui-même,  en 
tentant  de  mettre  de  côté  le  plus  possible  nos  attentes  habituelles,  on  voit  que 
son  texte  donne  les  clefs  de  sa  propre  explication:  "c'est  un  subject  merveil- 
leusement vain,  divers  et  ondoyant,  que  l'homme.  Il  est  malaisé  d'y  fonder 
jugement  constant  et  uniforme,"  peut-on  lire  dès  les  premières  pages  des 
Essais  (I,  I,  13),  de  sorte  que  Montaigne  était  bien  éloigné  de  vouloir 
persuader  ou  imposer  ses  vues,  si  l'on  veut  bien  croire  ce  qu'il  dit  de 
lui-même  du  moins: 

Ce  sont  icy  mes  humeurs  et  opinions;  je  les  donne  pour  ce  qui  est  en  ma  créance,  non 
pour  ce  qui  est  à  croire.  Je  ne  vise  icy  qu'à  découvrir  moy  mesmes,  qui  seray  par 
adventure  autre  demain,  si  nouveau  apprentissage  me  change.  Je  n'ay  point  l'authorité 
d'estre  creu,  ny  ne  le  désire,  me  sentant  trop  mal  instruit  pour  instruire  autruy  (Essais, 
I,  XXVI,  H?).^"^ 

Mais  en  proclamant  cette  exigence  de  respect  et  en  rejetant  un  jugement 
envers  le  passé  qui  se  fonde  uniquement  sur  des  critères  contextuels,  que 
faisons-nous,  sinon  appliquer  à  notre  tour  à  Malebranche  des  critères  qui  ne 
sont  pas  les  siens,  puisque  cette  conscience  claire  de  l'évolution  et  du 
caractère  contextuel  de  la  pensée  date  de  l'avènement  de  la  science  histori- 
que au  dix-neuvième  siècle?  Soyons  claire:  il  n'a  pas  été  question  pour  nous 
de  juger  Malebranche  ici,  mais  simplement  de  prendre  appui  sur  ses  critiques 
pour  que  leur  analyse  révèle  l'incompatibilité  radicale  des  jugements  fonda- 
teurs qui  sous-tendent  son  horizon  de  pensée  et  celui  de  Montaigne.  Ainsi, 
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force  nous  est  de  reconnaître  que  Malebranche  ne  pouvait  faire  autrement 
que  de  critiquer  l'auteur  des  Essais,  puisqu'il  ne  se  conformait  pas  à  ce  qu'il 
estimait  être  un  discours  vrai,  et  ce  en  vertu  de  ses  critères  modernes.  Il  ne 
pouvait  évidemment  pas  penser  la  différence  historique  deux  siècles  avant 
qu'il  soit  établi  que  chaque  époque  répond  à  des  questions  qui  lui  sont 
propres,  et  qu'elle  le  fait  avec  des  moyens  qui  lui  correspondent  de  manière 
essentielle. 

C'est  donc  l'hypothèse  d'un  hiatus  réel,  correspondant  à  un  changement 
de  paradigme  entre  Renaissance  et  modernité,  qui  se  trouve  proposé  ici.  Et 
si  Montaigne  a  pu  être  jugé  "coupable"  au  dix-septième  siècle,  au  point  que 
les  Essais  furent  mis  à  l'Index  par  les  Jésuites  en  1676,  il  nous  faut  nous 
demander  ce  qu'il  est  pour  nous  au  vingtième  siècle.  "C'est  ici  un  livre  de 
bonne  foi,  lecteur"  (Au  lecteur,  9),  écrivait-il.  . . .  Avec  un  peu  de  bonne  foi, 
nous  aussi,  nous  nous  devons  de  reconnaître  la  sienne,  cette  "bonne  foi,"  qui 
était  bien  une  véracité  subjective,  et  en  aucun  cas  une  prétention  à  la  vérité 
objective  de  type  moderne. 

Université  d'Ottawa 

Notes 

1.  Ce  texte  a  fait  l'objet  d'une  communication  à  l'occasion  du  vingtième  anniversaire  de  la 
Société  Canadienne  d'Études  de  la  Renaissance,  au  Congrès  des  Sociétés  Savantes  de 
l'Université  Brock  (23  mai  -  7  juin  1996,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada). 

2.  Recherche  de  la  vérité,  II,  III:  "De  la  communication  contagieuse  des  imaginations  fortes." 
Dans  toute  l'oeuvre  de  Malebranche,  Montaigne  n'est  cité  que  dans  cette  partie,  au  chapitre 
III,  I  ("De  la  force  de  l'imagination  de  certains  auteurs")  et  au  chapitre  V  qui  lui  est  consacré 
("Du  Livre  de  Montaigne,"  pp.  275-284),  ainsi  qu'au  début  du  IX  Éclaircissement  à  la 
Recherche  de  la  vérité.  Les  références  concernant  Malebranche  sont  tirées  du  premier  tome 
de  ses  Oeuvres,  parues  dans  la  "Bibhothèque  de  la  Pléiade,"  édition  établie  par  G. 
Rodis-Lewis  (Paris,  Gallimard,  1979).  Pour  Montaigne,  l'édition  utilisée  est  celle  des 
Oeuvres  complètes,  texte  établi  par  A.  Thibaudet  et  M.  Rat,  "Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade" 
(Paris,  Gallimard,  1962). 

3.  "Je  proteste  enfin  que  j'ai  beaucoup  de  respect  pour  quelques  ouvrages  de  Tertullien, 
principalement  pour  son  apologie  contre  les  Gentils,  et  pour  son  livre  des  prescriptions 
contre  les  hérétiques,  et  pour  quelques  endroits  des  livres  de  Sénèque,  quoique  je  n'aie  pas 
beaucoup  d'estime  pour  tout  le  livre  de  Montaigne"  {Recherche  de  la  vérité,  II,  III,  3,  p. 
261). 

4.  D'où  la  rédaction  du  IX®  Éclaircissement  "J'avais  bien  prévu,  en  apportant  ces  exemples, 
que  je  ne  guérirais  pas  tous  ceux  qui  avaient  été  frappés  d'étonnement  et  d'admiration  à  la 
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lecture  de  ces  trois  auteurs,"  prétend-il  en  parlant  de  TertuUien,  Sénèque  et  Montaigne  (Op. 
dr.,  p.  893). 

5.  La  Recherche  de  la  vérité  de  Malebranche  paraît  pour  la  première  fois  en  1674,  après  une 
rédaction  échelonnée  de  1668  à  1673.  On  sait  que  Montaigne  a  commencé  la  rédaction  des 
Essais  en  1572,  Essais  qui  furent  publiés  pour  la  première  fois  en  1580  pour  les  deux 
premiers  livres,  et  en  1588  pour  le  troisième. 

6.  À  notre  connaissance,  la  critique  adressée  par  Malebranche  à  Montaigne  n'a  jamais  été 
envisagée  de  manière  systématique  sous  cet  angle.  L'article  de  A.-R.  Ndiaye  intitulé 
"Malebranche  lecteur  de  Montaigne:  la  place  des  Essais  dans  la  Recherche  de  la  vérité"  in 
Montaigne  penseur  et  philosophe,  sous  la  dir.  de  C.  Blum  (Paris,  Champion,  1990, 
157-173),  permet  de  saisir  pour  quelles  raisons  de  sa  philosophie  personnelle  Malebranche 
accuse  Montaigne,  mais  l'explication  reste  exclusivement  de  son  côté.  Par  ailleurs,  la 
communication  d'Agnès  Minazzoli  intitulée  "La  dignité  humaine  en  question:  Montaigne 
contre  Malebranche,"  publiée  dans  La  dignité  de  l'homme.  Actes  du  colloque  tenu  à  la 
Sorhonne-Paris  TV  en  novembre  1992  (Paris,  Champion,  1995,  239-251),  conforte  nos 
conclusions  tout  en  restant  centrée  sur  la  notion  de  dignité. 

7.  "Dans  le  bréviaire  du  lecteur  idéologique  [...],  la  linéarité  d'un  écrit,  surtout  la  progression 
ordonnée  de  prémisse  en  conclusion,  est  le  principe  fondateur  de  sa  cohérence  [...].  Dans 
un  livre  à  but  philosophique  ou  didactique,  tout  écart  par  rapport  à  la  linéarité  du  discours 
constitue  une  atteinte  potentielle  à  la  viabilité  de  l' argument  de  l' auteur.  C  est  ainsi  que  pour 
le  lectorat  historique  de  Montaigne  certains  des  traits  les  plus  caractéristiques  de  son  écriture 
—  les  citations,  les  digressions,  les  grossièretés,  les  impropriétés  stylistiques  —  ont  été 
critiqués  comme  des  empêchements  ou  des  obstacles  à  l'intelligence  ou  à  la  pleine 
appréciation  d'un  message  jugé  autrement  agréable  et  utile,"  Jules  Brody,  Nouvelles  lectures 
de  Montaigne  (Paris,  Champion,  1994),  p.  109. 

8.  Cf.  Essais,  I,  XXV,  pp.  132-143.  Montaigne  y  accuse  les  magistrats  ou  les  hommes  de  droit, 
au  discours  glossateur,  de  n'avoir  rien  de  réellement  aristocratique  en  eux-mêmes,  mais 
seulement  une  dignité  d'apparat  et  surfaite. 

9.  'Toutes  les  créatures  ont  une  obligation  essentielle  de  tourner  les  esprits  de  ceux  qui  les 
veulent  adorer,  vers  celui-là  seul  qui  mérite  d'être  adoré;  et  la  religion  nous  apprend  que 
nous  ne  devons  jamais  souffrir  que  l'esprit  et  le  coeur  de  l'homme  qui  n'est  fait  que  pour 
Dieu,  s'occupe  de  nous,  et  s'arrête  à  nous  admirer  et  à  nous  aimer"  (Recherche  de  la  vérité, 
p.  276). 

1 0.  Amauld  et  Nicole,  Logique  de  Port-Royal,  III,  XX,  6  et  9  (Paris,  Clair  et  Girbal,  1965),  pp. 
267-269,  212-21  A. 

1 1 .  Dans  ce  passage,  Malebranche  emploie  indifféremment  pyrrhonien  et  académicien.  Ce 
manque  de  distinction,  qui  peut  sembler  important,  n'en  a  pas  en  réalité  à  ses  yeux  puisque 
tous  deux  tombent  sous  la  même  critique. 

1 2.  Malebranche  fait  ici  allusion  à  plusieurs  passages  des  Essais  (II,  XII,  432,  pour  l'araignée), 
non  sans  en  déformer  quelques-uns.  Car  si  Montaigne  dit  bien,  en  ce  qui  concerne 
l'immortalité  de  l'âme,  que  les  preuves  que  l'on  en  donne  sont  comme  des  songes  que  le 
désir  fait  naître  en  nous  (Recherche  de  la  vérité,  p.  283),  il  poursuit  en  concluant  que  c'est 
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par  la  foi  seule  que  l'on  peut — et  doit — y  croire:  "Confessons  ingenuement  que  Dieu  seul 
nous  l'a  diet,  et  la  foy:  car  leçon  n'est  ce  pas  de  nature  et  de  nostre  raison"  (Essais,  II,  XII, 
536). 

13.  Nous  ne  cherchons  pas  à  prendre  Malebranche  comme  emblème  de  la^modemité,  ni 
Montaigne  comme  celui  de  la  Renaissance,  ce  qui  serait  bien  évidemment  faux,  mais  nous 
ne  considérerons  comme  révélatrices  du  goufre  entre  deux  paradigmes  philosophiques  que 
les  caractéristiques  qui,  opposées  explicitement  chez  ces  deux  auteurs  et  cristallisées  dans 
les  reproches  de  Malebranche,  les  rattachent  de  manière  essentielle  à  leur  époque  et  seraient 
communes  à  leurs  contemporains. 

14.  Cf.  à  ce  sujet  les  analyses  de  Danièle  Letocha:  "Comment  définir  la  modernité  quand  on 
est  encore  régi  par  ses  impératifs?,"  Carrefour,  XIII,  1  (1991),  6-16. 

15.  Sur  les  60  pages  de  VOraîio  (écrit  en  1486,  publié  pour  la  première  fois  en  1496)  dans 
l'édition  originale,  Pic  de  la  Mirandole  en  consacre  30  à  l'introduction  de  sa  prise  de  parole, 
qu'il  conclut  par  la  phrase:  "Voilà,  Pères  très  vénérables,  les  raisons  qui  m'ont  non  seulement 
attiré,  mais  forcé  à  l'étude  de  la  philosophie";  et  ce  n'est  qu'à  la  page  42  que  l'on  peut  voir 
émerger  une  prétention  à  un  discours  nouveau,  celui  toutefois  d'un  sujet  qui  ne  dit  pas  "je," 
mais  "nous,"  qui  s'appuie  aussitôt  sur  une  référence  à  un  Ancien,  et  qui  n'oserait  en  aucun 
cas  prétendre  démontrer  une  vérité:  "À  quoi  bon  avoir  traité  de  toutes  les  autres  opinions, 
si,  en  accédant  au  banquet  des  sages,  comme  celui  qui  ne  paye  pas  son  écot,  nous 
n'apportions  rien  de  nôtre,  rien  qui  fût  produit  et  élaboré  par  notre  esprit?  Assurément, 
comme  l'a  dit  Sénèque,  ne  connaître  que  d'après  les  commentaires  n'est  pas  le  fait  d'un 
noble  esprit,  et  de  même,  comme  si  les  découvertes  de  nos  aînés  avaient  coupé  la  voie  de 
notre  activité,  comme  si  la  force  de  notre  nature  était  épuisée,  être  incapable  de  rien  produire 
de  nous-mêmes  qui  puisse,  sinon  démontrer  la  vérité,  au  moins  l 'indiquer,  fût-ce  de  loin 
(Discours  sur  la  dignité  de  l'homme,  in  Jean  Pic  de  la  Mirandole,  Oeuvres  philosophiques, 
trad.  Olivier  Boulnois  et  Giuseppe  Tognon  [Paris,  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1993], 
pp.  37,  51,  c'est  nous  qui  soulignons). 

16.  Un  exemple  frappant  serait  la  difficulté  de  concilier  le  Discours  de  la  servitude  volontaire 
avec  le  Mémoire  touchant  l' Edit  de  janvier  1562  de  La  Boétie.  Quelques  chercheurs,  comme 
Anne-Marie  Cocula  (Etienne  de  la  Boétie  [Bordeaux,  Sud-Ouest,  1995])  ont  cru  nécessaire, 
pour  sauver  la  cohérence  de  La  Boétie,  de  dire  que  le  Mémoire  n'était  pas  de  lui.  D'autres 
au  contraire  y  trouvent  des  références  venant  appuyer  leurs  hypothèses  de  lecture,  comme 
Sébastien  Charles  qui  écrit:  "Nous  tiendrons  pour  acquis  ici,  pour  notre  part,  que  ce  texte 
est  bien  de  La  Boëtie,  et  ce  pour  une  raison  simple:  il  s'accorde  en  effet  avec  le  Discours 
dans  le  refus  net  de  voir  dans  le  peuple  de  France  un  interlocuteur  fiable"  ("La  Boëtie,  le 
peuple  et  les  gens  de  bien,"  à  paraître  dans  la  Nouvelle  Revue  du  XVr  siècle).  Nous  ne 
prendrons  pas  position  sur  cette  question  ici,  mais  dirons  seulement  qu'il  est  possible  que 
La  Boétie  soit  bien  l'auteur  du  Mémoire.  Adopter  un  point  de  vue  plus  contemporain  à  cet 
auteur  réduit  en  effet  l'incohérence  et  permet  de  maintenir  la  double  paternité  dans  ce  qu'elle 
a,  à  nos  yeux  de  modemes,  de  plus  paradoxal. 

17.  Montaigne  ironise  ensuite  sur  ceux  qui  croient  la  vertu  inaccessible  et  pour  l'atteindre,  se 
trompent  de  chemin  en  empruntant  celui  de  l'ascèse.  Malebranche  pouvait  bien  se 
reconnaître  dans  le  portrait  de  ces  hommes  qui  "sont  allez,  selon  leur  foiblesse,  faindre  cette 
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sotte  image,  triste,  querelleuse,  despite,  menaceuse,  mineuse,  et  la  placer  [la  vertu]  sur  un 
rocher,  à  l'escart,  emmy  des  ronces,  fantosme  à  estonner  les  gens"  (Essais,  I,  XXVI,  160). 

1 8.  Malebranche  était  loin,  d' ailleurs,  à  cause  de  son  dualisme  radical  entre  substance  pensante 
et  substance  étendue,  de  pouvoir  imaginer  une  vertu  morale  associée  à  la  santé  corporelle, 
faisant  que  la  description  des  affections  du  corps,  sur  lesquelles  Montaigne  est  très  prolixe, 
rentre  dans  un  projet  bel  et  bien  philosophique.  C'est  qu'il  faut  passer  par  l'examen  de  nos 
traits  extérieurs  pour  parvenir  à  l'essence,  que  l'apparence  à  la  fois  "cache,"  détruit,"  et 
"révèle,"  pour  reprendre  les  termes  de  Zoé  Samaras  dans  "Le  duaUsme  de  l'apparence  et 
de  r  essence  chez  Montaigne,"  Études  montaignistes  en  hommage  à  Pierre  Michel  (Genève, 
Slatkine,  1984),  233-238. 

19.  Steven  Rendall  consacre  un  chapitre  remarquable  de  Distinguo:  Reading  Montaigne 
Differently  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1992)  à  étudier  la  question  de  l'appropriation  chez 
Montaigne.  Il  y  rappelle  que  "The  category  of  appropriation  is  central  to  sixteenth-century 
reflection  on  writing:  it  can  be  seen  as  the  underlying  theme  linking  topics  such  as  imitation, 
translation,  and  interpretation"  (p.  53). 

20.  C'est  pourquoi  on  ne  peut  pas  faire  simplement  de  la  Renaissance  l'antichambre  de  la 
modernité  —  comme  le  fait  par  exemple  Husserl  dans  La  crise  des  sciences  européennes 
et  la  phénoménologie  transcendantale  —  ou  encore  faire  de  Montaigne  un  "annonciateur 
de  la  modernité"  et  l'inclure,  comme  le  fait  J.-M.  Besnier,  dans  une  Histoire  de  la 
philosophie  moderne  et  contemporaine  (Paris,  Grasset,  1993).  On  ne  peut  pas  non  plus 
adopter  entièrement  la  vision  continuiste  de  Philippe  Desan  dans  La  naissance  de  la 
méthode  (Paris,  Nizet,  1987)  sans  oublier  que  la  subjectivité  qui  s'affirme  effectivement 
chez  Montaigne  est  d'une  nature  tout  à  fait  différente,  car  essentiellement  personnelle  et 
déterminée  empiriquement,  de  celle  du  sujet  cartésien  qui,  défini  par  la  raison,  élabore  la 
méthode  universelle  en  vue  d'accéder  à  la  vérité. 

21 .  M  Éclaircissement  à  la  Recherche  de  la  vérité,  p.  894.  Un  peu  plus  loin,  Malebranche  dit 
qu'il  approuve  "le  sentiment  de  ceux  qui  croient  qu'on  ne  doit  citer  les  auteurs  par  leur  nom, 
que  lorsqu'ils  sont  infailliables,  et  qu'excepté  dans  les  choses  où  la  raison  n'a  point  de  part, 
ou  dans  lesquelles  l'autorité  doit  avoir  lieu  [celle  des  Écritures],  on  ne  doit  jamais  citer 
personne"  (p.  896). 

22.  Desan,  O;?.  cit.,  p.  123. 

23.  Le  livre  du  courtisan  de  Castiglione  est  idéal  pour  se  représenter  les  différentes  facettes  de 
cette  recherche  humaniste  de  l'esthétique  dans  tous  les  domaines  de  la  vie  et  de  la 
connaissance.  Rappelons,  comme  le  précise  Paul  Bonnefon  dans  la  notice  biographique  de 
son  édition  des  Oeuvres  complètes  de  La  Boétie  (Genève,  Slatkine  Reprints,  1967),  que 
c'était  le  "livre  de  chevet"  d'Etienne  de  La  Boétie. 

24.  Dans  son  chapitre  "Montaigne  se  débine"  (loc.  cit.),  Jules  Brody  exprime  l'idée  que  c'est 
"délibérément,  systématiquement,  progressivement"  (p.  21)  que  Montaigne  se  taxe 
d'incompétence  et  affirme  sa  propre  nihilité,  de  manière  à  se  mettre  en  valeur  par  le  reste 
des  rapprochements  élogieux  que  l'on  peut  faire  entre  Socrate  et  lui,  notamment.  Si  nous 
sommes  d' accord  pour  constater  avec  Brody  que  "par  la  plus  heureuse  des  ironies  il  n'  arrive 
par  ce  moyen  qu'à  nous  faire  croire  d'autant  plus  fermement  à  son  génie"  (p.  17),  nous  ne 
pensons  pas  qu'on  puisse  aller  jusqu'à  l'idée  d'un  projet  délibéré,  car,  implicitement,  ce 
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serait  déjà  accuser  Montaigne  d'hypocrisie  envers  ses  lecteurs.  Et  cela  reviendrait  à  entrer 
en  contradiction  avec  ce  qu'à  la  fin  de  ce  chapitre  Brody  reconnaît  précisément,  et 
paradoxalement,  comme  la  quahté  la  plus  indéniable  de  Montaigne,  la  véracité,  qui  lui 
permet  de  se  ranger  auprès  des  grands  noms  antiques  (pp.  35-36).  D'autre  part,  s'il  est 
indéniable  que  les  idées  de  Montaigne  sur  l'homme  et  sur  lui-même  sont  changeantes,  il 
importe  de  voir  que  ce  relativisme  ne  s'applique  pas  à  certains  principes  éthiques  (par 
exemple,  qu'il  faut  être  tolérant)  et  à  certaines  des  idées  les  plus  fondamentales  de  son  choix 
de  vie.  Sur  ce  point,  cf.  J.  Larmat,  "Montaigne,  moraliste  'certain'  et  résolu,"  Études 
montaignistes  en  hommage  à  Pierre  Michel  {Op.  cit.  [Genève,  Slatkine,  1984]),  139-146. 
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Summary:  In  1534  Pierre  de  Sainte  Lucie  published  Jehan  Du  Pré 's  Le 
Palais  des  Nobles  Dames  in  which  the  treatment  of  the  theme  of  prodigious 
births  and  death  in  childbirth  is  of  particular  interest  compared  to  that  of 
his  sixteenth  century  contemporaries.  On  the  one  hand,  the  author 's  religious 
faith  enables  him  to  adopt  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  certain  aspects  of 
pregnancy  such  as  unusual  variations  in  gestation  length.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  faith  limits  Du  Pré 's  critical  powers  since  it  prevents  him  from 
distinguishing  legend  from  reality.  His  conception  of  motherhood  is  confined 
to  the  biological  level.  Finally,  the  woodcuts  represent  midwives  still  playing 
a  major  role  in  obstetrics  in  contrast  with  their  growing  marginalization  by 
surgeons  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Le  Palais  des  Nobles  Dames  written  by  Jehan  Du  Pré  was  dedicated  to 
Marguerite  de  Navarre  in  1534.^  It  is  for  its  period  a  feminist  work.  Each 
chapter  is  devoted  either  to  countering  antifeminist  prejudices  and  accusa- 
tions, or  to  praising  feminine  virtues  through  a  compilation  of  famous 
examples,  which,  following  a  long  tradition,  provide  evidence  themselves 
in  the  defence  of  women.  In  a  dream,  the  male  author  is  invited  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  allegorical  "Noblesse  féminine,"  and  to  report  on  the 
prevailing  situation.  To  do  so,  he  tours  the  thirteen  rooms  of  her  castle,  where 
women  of  all  epochs  and  places  are  gathered  according  to  the  feats  or 
qualities  which  have  made  them  immortal. 

Of  these,  the  eighth  room,  which  describes  prodigious  and  sometimes 
monstrous  births,  is  interesting  because  of  its  feminism  and  the  nature  of 
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faith  upon  which  it  rests.  For  although  the  theme  of  prodigious  births  is 
widespread  in  folklore,  legend  and  myth,  it  is  original  that  a  whole  chapter 
rather  than  a  mere  allusion  in  passing  should  be  devoted  to  that  particular 
subject.  Within  the  feminist  compilation  genre,  the  more  familiar  themes  are 
beauty,  chastity,  faithfulness,  intelligence,  etc.^ 

The  last  room  of  Le  Palais,  devoted  to  death  in  childbirth,  lists  macabre 
prodigies.  The  author  bravely  sets  out  to  report  on  women's  courage  in 
childbirth.  And,  perhaps  because  men  were  not  usually  admitted  at  birth, 
what  he  witnesses  in  the  birth  chamber,  in  the  process  of  being  turned  into 
a  death  chamber,  makes  him  "all  dizzy"  ("tout  estourdy")  before  he  can  take 
heart  and  resume  his  task. 

Prodigious  Births 

The  eighth  room  brings  the  author  into  contact  with  five  aspects  of  preg- 
nancy: the  mother's  age,  the  length  of  gestation  period,  multiple  births  and 
monstrous  births,  and  the  importance  of  giving  birth  to  a  son.  We  will  deal 
with  each  aspect  in  that  order. 

Half  of  the  examples  relating  to  the  mother's  age  are  biblical.  The  early 
childbirth  of  Pharoah's  daughter,  Solomon's  wife  (1  Kings  3:1),  stands  in 
contrast  to  the  pregnancies  of  Sarah  at  age  90  (Gen.  17:19)  and  the  advanced 
age  of  Elizabeth  (Luke  1 :36),  who  had  been  thought  of  as  being  sterile  (Luke 
1 :7).  A  little  later,  a  seven-year-old  busily  breast-feeding  and  a  five-year-old 
resting  after  labour  provide  two  amazingly  precocious  cases.  Both  are  from 
Pliny's  Natural  History  (Book  VII,  chap.  II). ^  At  the  other  extreme  is  the 
pregnancy  of  Cornelia  of  the  Scipio  family.  On  the  basis  that  Lucius  Volusius 
Saturnins  was  62  when  he  fathered  a  son  (Pliny,  Natural  History,  Book  VII, 
chap.  VII)  Du  Pré  infers  that  so  too  was  his  wife  Cornelia.  Such  a  transfer 
of  a  specific  age  from  one  spouse  to  another  was  a  frequent  literary  device 
at  the  time. 

One  can  see  that  the  cases  presented  offer  more  than  a  mere  listing  of 
astounding  irregularities.  They  reflect  the  author's  syncretism  of  all  forms 
of  knowledge,  whether  biblical,  historical,  or  legendary.  Even  the  title 
"Dame,"  applied  to  Sarah,  an  Old  Testament  figure,  illustrates  this  tendency. 
Du  Pré 's  unshakable  belief  in  biblical  teaching  is  succinctly  expressed  in  the 
following  lines:  "Mais  Dieu  a  qui  tout  est  facile  /  Luy  remonstrast  que  riens 
n'est  difficile"  (1.  4474-75).  The  original  of  this  paraphrase  "for  with  God 
nothing  shall  be  impossible"  (Luke  1:37)  actually  refers,  not  to  Sarah,  wife 
of  Abraham,  but  to  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist.  In  using 
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it  in  connection  with  Sarah,  therefore,  the  author  assigns  to  it  a  more  general 
application  while  conforming  to  the  traditional  pattern  of  feminist  champi- 
ons who  use  the  Scriptures  as  an  authority. 

Another  source  of  amazement  for  Du  Pré  is  the  question  of  variety  in 
the  length  of  gestation  period  which  had  been  the  subject  of  many  a  debate 
among  Greek  and  Roman  doctors,  jurists,  and  philosophers.  In  1531,  three 
years  before  Le  Palais  was  written,  Andrea  Alciati  discussed  the  controversy 
again  in  his  Problemata  followed  by  Tiraqueau  in  1535  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Law,  "Si  unquam.''  At  issue  was  not  only  the  natural  phenomenon  per 
se,  but  the  legal  aspects  as  well.  The  scientific  knowledge  of  the  shortest  and 
longest  pregnancies  was  to  be  used  to  try  cases  of  affiliation  involving 
legitimate  children  and  rightful  heirs.  Sometimes  these  discussions  deterio- 
rated into  spicy  stories  with  chuckles  about  the  virginity  of  young  brides 
giving  birth  eleven  months  after  their  husbands'  death.  Rabelais  himself  was 
not  averse  to  indulging  in  this  popular  vein  of  comedy,  albeit  set  against  the 
background  of  the  latest  scientific  and  legal  knowledge  of  his  day."* 

As  for  the  author  of  Le  Palais  he  makes  his  point  clear  with  two 
examples.  One  concerns  a  German  woman  who  went  through  a  22-year 
pregnancy.  Farfetched  medieval  ignorance,  the  modem  reader  may  think. 
Not  necessarily,  however,  if  one  considers  the  medical  opinion  of  Ambro- 
ise  Paré,  the  Renaissance  doctor,  remembered  for  his  pioneering  work  in 
experimental  methods.  In  his  Des  monstres  et  prodiges  (1573)  he  exam- 
ined gestation  periods  ranging  from  4  to  28  years  and  concluded  that  these 
mothers  sat  too  long,  kept  their  legs  crossed,  or  wore  their  corsets  too  tightly.^ 

Du  Pré's  second  example  is  borrowed  —  and  simplified  to  the  point  of 
obscurity  —  from  Pliny's  Natural  History  (Book  VII,  chap.  IV)  where  longer 
than  usual  gestation  periods  are  signs  foretelling  the  destiny  of  famous 
children.  The  case  referred  to  concerns  Vistilia,  a  distinguished  Roman,  who 
experienced  three  extremely  short  gestations  as  well  as  an  eleven-month  one. 
What  is  implied  in  Du  Pré's  use  of  this  example  is  a  defence  of  women  whose 
physiology  does  not  conform  to  the  usual  norms.  Equally  important  is  the 
fact  that  Du  Pré  does  not  rely  on  Pliny's  authority  uncritically  as  he  discards 
what  pertains  to  divination  to  focus  on  the  bare  facts  and  the  happy  outcome 
whereby  these  variations  in  length  of  gestation  were  not  detrimental  to  the 
offspring:  "Sans  que  par  ce,  ilz  fussent  plus  transis"  (1.  4526). 

The  initial  response  to  this  chapter  of  Du  Pré's  work  may  understand- 
ably be  that  it  is  backward  and  ignorant,  yet  such  a  judgment  is  unfair  in  light 
of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  same  acceptance  of  Nature's  marvels 
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can  be  found  in  Ambroise  Fare's  Des  monstres  et  des  prodiges.  In  it,  he 
affirms  that  to  doubt  the  might  of  God  and  Nature  would  be  impertinent. 

The  third  aspect  of  pregnancy  to  be  examined,  that  of  multiple  births, 
puts  to  the  test  Du  Pré's  acceptance  of  natura  naturans.^  It  is  of  little  surprise 
that  Renaissance  discussions  on  fertility  should  emphasize  the  traditional 
duties  of  motherhood  in  laudatory  terms.  Women  of  the  time  faced  their 
numerous  pregnancies  with  much  courage,  despite  the  uncertain  conditions 
of  delivery  and  the  high  mortality  rate  of  both  mothers  and  infants.  Yet  if 
pregnancy  was  dangerous,  sterility  was  shameful,  as  shameful  as  in  biblical 
times  (Gen.  1:25).  I  can  find  but  one  author  of  this  period  who  discouraged 
women  from  countless  pregnancies.  Louis  Vives  in  his  De  institutione 
foeminae  christianae  (1523)  invited  women  to  stop  viewing  barrenness  as  a 
curse.  He  saw  the  role  of  motherhood  going  well  beyond  the  biological 
element,  i.e.  that  of  giving  birth,  and  he  expressed  concern  over  the  difficult 
task  of  rearing  children.^ 

Most  of  the  extravagant  tales  of  room  eight  of  Le  Palais  have  to  do  with 
women  endeavouring,  or  so  it  seems,  to  surpass  each  other  in  unbridled 
fertility.  In  the  catalogue  of  unknown  mothers  held  up  for  praise,  only  the 
number  of  babies  produced  is  mentioned,  70  here,  1 50  elsewhere.  In  the  light 
of  these  prodigies,  twins  are  hardly  worth  mentioning  unless  they  come  in  a 
row  as  did  Fausta's  (lines  4505-06),  whose  case  was  inaccurately  borrowed 
from  Pliny  {Natural  History,  Book  VII,  chap.  III).  Du  Pré  himself  comments 
that  two  sets  of  male  and  female  twins  are  not  "grans  nouvelles."  In  that 
context  of  course,  triplets  are  not  unusual,  either. 

Still  borrowing  from  Pliny's  Natural  History,  Du  Pré  uses  three  other 
examples  of  multiple  births  (Book  VII,  chap.  Ill),  one  of  four  sets  of 
quintuplets,  one  of  septuplets,  and  one  of  a  mother  of  30  children.  What  Du 
Pré  is  careful  to  leave  out  are  Pliny's  repeated  comments  that  while  it  is 
possible  to  bring  forth  more  than  three  children  at  one  birth,  it  is  also 
monstrous  and  portends  some  mishap.  On  the  other  hand,  Aristotle  did  not 
believe  a  woman  could  bring  forth  more  than  five  children  at  one  birth. 

Drawing  on  Greek  mythology,  the  author  evokes  the  famous  fruitfulness 
of  Comba,  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopos.  The  name  of  Priam's  wife, 
Hecuba,  also  appears,  though  without  specific  mention  of  her  19  children, 
for  the  author  considers  this  case  common  knowledge.  Both  are  attributed 
to  Homer's  llliad,  but  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (VII,  382  and  XIII,  422) 
appears  likelier.  At  this  point.  Du  Pré  is  tempted  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of 
a  mother  breast  feeding  her  150  newborns: 
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Illustration  1 


Les  allectoit,  comme  veis  doucement. 
Et  me  pensoye  que  ce  fust  faulcement, 
Jusques  a  ce  que  par  grant  merveille, 
Me  fust  monstree  chose  tant  nonpareille 
Qu'on  ayt  one  veu  en  anticque  légende. 
(1.  4493-97) 

The  author  is  opportunely  shown  the  case  of  the  Dutch  countess,  which 
is  astonishing  by  any  standard.  Yet  the  narrator  insists  on  its  veracity:  "La, 
le  compta  de  sa  parole  mesme"  (1.  4502).  Such  a  strong  affirmation  is  part 
of  the  Renaissance  writer's  stock  devices  for  controlling  realism  in  the 
narrative  point  of  view,  but  more  important,  the  moral  lesson  derived  from 
this  story  applies  to  the  rest  of  the  chapter's  lesser  prodigies.  It  grounds  Du 
Pré's  list  of  exempla  in  religious  truth  rather  than  fiction  excluding  any 
critical  debate  from  the  reader.  The  passage  devoted  to  the  Dutch  countess 
(1.  4498-4502)  forms  a  truncated  variant  of  an  example  from  Jean  Mancel's 
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Mare  historiarum  (1488),  an  author  Du  Pré  lists  in  his  bibliographical 
catalogue  at  the  opening  of  his  book.  In  this  exemplum,  it  is  said  that  God, 
for  whom  nothing  is  difficult,  allowed  the  countess  to  give  birth  to  365 
children  because  of  her  refusal  to  believe  that  twins  could  be  fathered  by  the 
same  man.  Du  Pré  grants  that  she  had  made  fun  of  her  neighbours,  which 
implies  that  the  births  might  have  been  a  punishment.  This  rationalization  is 
typical  of  medieval  hagiographical  marvels  whereby  God  intervenes  to 
prove  his  might  and,  perhaps,  his  wrath.  As  a  consequence,  which  part  of  the 
story  is  based  on  reality  and  which  part  on  legend  remains  unchallenged. 
Another  consideration  is  that  numbers  such  as  365  are  readily  associated 
with  either  symbolic  or  mythical  meaning,  but  not  so  with  Du  Pré  who 
shudders  at  the  mere  thought  of  doubting  legendary  material  preferring  a 
credulous  attitude  to  a  critical  one  for  fear  of  showing  lack  of  faith. 

The  bibliographer  Hugh  Davies  has  followed  the  fortune  of  this  unlikely 
story.  After  Mancel  and  Du  Pré,  it  reappears  in  the  Controverses  des  sexes 
masculin  et  féminin  (1534)  by  the  antifeminist  Gratien  Du  Pont  and  as  late 
as  1560  in  Boaistuau's  Histoires  prodigieuses.^  A  1578  mention  may  be 
added  as  the  story  is  also  found  in  L.  Joubert's  La  Première  et  la  seconde 
partie  des  erreurs  populaires  touchant  la  médecine  et  le  régime  de  santé  with 
only  363  births  left.  According  to  Davies,  it  is  the  Dutch  countess,  attended 
by  a  midwife  and  four  other  women,  who  fills  the  foreground  of  the  woodcut 
shown  in  chapter  eight  of  Le  Palais  (Illustration  1). 

It  is  certainly  not  our  intention  to  denigrate  a  mother's  real  pride  for  the 
children  she  has  borne  and  fed.  However,  such  a  display  of  competitive 
fertility  as  Du  Pré  presents  limits  the  mother's  role  to  that  of  an  ever-fertile 
and  devoted  wet-nurse.  The  factual,  enumerative  tone  in  Le  Palais  may 
become  irritating  to  a  modem  reader  but  is  not  unusual  for  its  period.^  But 
why  then  such  a  burst  of  interest  in  mothers  happily  breast  feeding,  and 
especially  the  mythical  Comba: 

Après,  Comba  prenoit  plaisir  extresme 
A  bien  nourrir  de  ses  filz  le  centiesme. 
(1,4509^510) 

This  repeated  praise  of  mothers  breast  feeding  in  five  instances  accompanied 
with  the  joy  often  derived  from  it  has  didactic  overtones  and  is  more  atune 
with  a  plea  for  maternal  breast  feeding  as  it  chimes  in  with  other  sixteenth- 
century  advocates  of  the  practice.  As  Evelyne  Berriot-Salvadore  explains, 
special  efforts  were  made  by  doctors  and  moralists  to  boast  the  pleasures  of 
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breast  feeding  and  the  bondage  it  established  between  mother  and  child  in 
order  to  divert,  mostly  well-to-do  mothers,  from  turning  over  their  infants 
to  wet-nurses  for  mundane  social  and  esthetic  reasons.  Another  argument, 
she  adds,  given  to  encourage  mothers  to  breast  feed  their  own  children,  was 
the  medical  opinion  according  to  which  the  blood  that  fed  the  fetus  turned 
into  milk  at  birth,  thereby  suggesting  that  it  would  be  less  wholesome  to  let 
another  woman  than  the  mother  be  in  charge  of  this  task.'^ 

Nonetheless,  how  far  we  have  come  from  Rabelais'  Gargantua,  written 
two  years  earlier,  in  which  Grandgousier  interrupts  his  meal  at  La  Saulsaye 
to  comfort  with  simplicity  and  feeling  his  wife,  Gargamelle,  who  is  experi- 
encing the  first  pangs  of  labour! 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  complex  question  of  individual  monsters  as  a 
kind  of  prodigy  (as  Du  Pré  remains  unconcerned  with  monstrous  races).  The 
relationship  of  monsters  with  Nature  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Jean  Céard.^^  For  Aristotle,  they  are  a  mistake  of  Nature.  For  Pliny,  sensitive 
to  the  strength  and  majesty  of  Nature,  monsters  illustrate  the  diversity  of 
Nature  even  when  the  latter  does  not  follow  its  common  course.  This  very 
notion  of  the  common  course  of  Nature  is  central  to  Du  Pré' s  rubric  heading 
this  chapter:  "L'autheur  en  la  huytiesme  chambre,  trouva  les  Dames  qui  ont 
enfanté  contre  le  commun  cours  de  la  nature,  et  en  plus  grand  nombre  que 
facilement  on  en  peult  croire." 

While  Pliny  does  not  look  for  signs  in  meteorological  happenings  such 
as  lightning,  he  does  see  some  in  prodigies.  In  the  case  of  individual 
monsters,  they  represent  bad  omens.  The  problem  for  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance  was  that  the  belief  in  omens  was  superstitious,  hence  contrary 
to  Christian  faith.  This  difficulty  was  circumvented  by  revising  Pliny.  His 
admiration  for  Nature  was  put  to  the  service  of  God's  creation  while  Nature's 
bad  omens  became  signs  sent  by  God.  Another  method  limited  itself  to  using 
Pliny  as  a  generous  provider  of  marvels,  of  which  medieval  and  Renaissance 
readers  never  seemed  to  tire. 

In  chapter  eight  of  Le  Palais,  there  are  three  examples  of  monstrous 
births.  The  following  two  are  borrowed  from  Pliny's  Natural  History  (Book 
VII,  chap.  III).  Alcippe,  who  gave  birth  to  an  elephant,  was  portrayed  among 
the  marvels  decorating  Pompey's  theatre.  Apart  from  Pliny,  there  is  a 
mention  of  Glaucippe  in  Tatian  (Or.  adl.  Graecos,  chap.  33)  which  probably 
refers  to  the  same  mythological  character  about  which  information  is  scant. 
The  ill-fated  Alcippe  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  daughter  of  Ares  bearing 
the  same  name)  is  pictured  in  the  background  of  the  woodcut  at  the  beginning 
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of  chapter  eight  of  Le  Palais  (See  illustration  2)  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to 
the  monster;  and  as  late  as  1576  Sylvain  mentions  her  again  in  his  Recueil 
des  Dames  illustres  en  vertu.  . . .  Concerning  actual  elephants,  Hélène  Nais 
has  indicated  that  in  1550  an  elephant  was  part  of  the  triumphant  entry  of 
Henry  II  into  Rouen,  but  perhaps  Du  Pré,  who  fought  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
may  have  seen  one  in  Italy  where  the  presence  of  elephants  was  constant  in 
fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  menageries. ^^  This  last  possibility  does  not 
explain,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  realistic  looking  elephant  in  such  an 
unrealistic  situation,  but  then,  even  Pliny  had  not  expressed  any  doubt  before 
Alcippe's  case. ^3 

Closer  to  our  problem  are  the  motifs  that  appear  in  the  dreams  of 
pregnant  women:  according  to  an  ancient  Buddhist  tradition,  the  mother  of 
Buddha  dreamed  that  a  white  elephant  had  entered  her  womb.  In  western 
tradition,  variants  of  that  dream  motif  are  not  uncommon  in  hagiographie 
literature.  In  the  Legenda  aurea  (thirteenth  century),  for  instance,  St. 
Dominic's  mother  dreams  that  she  is  giving  birth  to  a  dog  brandishing  a 
firebrand  in  his  mouth.  As  the  Legenda  aurea  was  still  immensely  popular 
in  Du  Pré' s  time  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  idea,  at  least  at  an  allegorical 
level,  of  a  woman  giving  birth  to  an  animal,  was  perceived  neither  as  alien 
nor  as  astonishing  as  it  would  seem  at  first.  In  the  case  of  Alcippe  though, 
the  dream  becomes  reality.  At  any  rate,  the  portrayal  of  Alcippe  and  the  Dutch 
countess  on  the  woodcut  obviously  filled  the  readers'  craving  for  the  unusual 
and  leaves  us  with  the  impression  of  having  witnessed  mythic  figures  turned 
into  human  beings. 

The  second  case  of  monstrous  birth  in  Le  Palais  (1.  4535-37)  refers  to 
a  deadly  snake  bom  to  a  maidservant  at  the  beginning  of  the  Marsian  War. 
Once  again,  Pliny's  portentous  explanation  for  monstrous  births  is  omitted, 
but  this  time  there  is  a  noticeable  change  of  tone: 

Encores  vers  ung  faict  plus  merveilleux; 
Ung  grant  serpent  villain  et  périlleux 
Sortoit  du  corps  d'une  pouvre  chambrière 
(1.  4535-37) 

Expressions  of  compassion  appear  such  as  "pouvre  chambrière"  for  the 
slave's  ordeal  or  "piteuse  manière"  to  describe  Alcippe's  plight.  Never  are 
these  marvels,  culled  from  Pliny,  put  on  the  count  of  gross  bestiality. 
However,  Du  Pré's  pity  is  momentary,  for  the  sight  of  bearded  and  greyhaired 
babies  amuses  him  (1.  4514-17).  In  his  Etymologiae  (seventh  century), 
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Isidore  of  Seville  had  already  classified  precocious  signs  of  old  age  in 
new-bom  babies  as  a  characteristic  of  human  monsters. •"*  Yet  even  though 
the  name  of  Isidore  de  Seville  appears  in  Du  Pré's  bibliographical  catalogue, 
one  strongly  suspects  Pliny  of  being  a  more  likely  source  {Natural  History, 
Book  VII,  chap.  XII)  of  this  ancient  motif  for  which  the  fountainhead  is 
Hesiod  (Works  and  Days,  181). 

The  study  of  Du  Pré's  sources  shows  that  Du  Pré  handles  this  type  of 
prodigious  birth  cautiously  because  of  his  faith  in  God.  The  stock  expression 
of  pity  and  the  laughter  these  marvels  cause  him  do  not,  however,  enable  the 
reader  to  forget  the  vigorous  didactic  style  of  Les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles 
nor  the  latter's  attempt  to  provide  a  human  rather  than  divine  explanation  for 
monstrous  births. ^^ 

Finally,  compared  to  the  major  authorities  on  monstrous  births,  Jehan 
Du  Pré's  attitude  is  neither  scientific  or  medical  (Aristotle),  nor  one  consid- 
ering these  births  as  signs  given  by  the  gods  for  divination  (Cicero)  or 
portents  (Pliny).  It  is  also  remote  from  Augustine's  stand  who  views  mon- 
sters at  times  as  marvels  no  less  marvelous  than  normal  beings  and  at  others 
as  a  demonstration  of  God's  anger  before  sin.  Closer  to  Pliny,  if  one  sets 
aside  the  idea  of  the  monster  as  a  portent,  Du  Pré  eagerly  compiles  facts 
going  against  the  common  course  of  Nature  and  then  proceeds  to  christianize 
this  material  by  ascribing  its  existence  to  the  glory  of  God  and  sometimes  to 
his  anger,  though  not  before  sin  but  lack  of  faith.  ^^ 

Far  removed  from  the  already  discussed  aspects  of  pregnancy  but  of 
equal  concern  for  the  period  is  the  fifth  motif,  the  importance  of  giving  birth 
to  a  son,  which  rests  on  no  specific  test,  though  customs  such  as  patrilineage 
or  rights  of  primogeniture  support  this  cross-cultural  attitude.  All  but  one  of 
the  women  Du  Pré  praises  owe  their  fame  to  their  sons.  Here  both  feminists 
and  antifeminists  share  a  long  common  tradition  which  may  be  an  Aristote- 
lian reminiscence.  According  to  Aristotle,  Nature  formed  women  as  a  result 
of  some  material  imperfection  only  if  it  could  not  produce  a  normal  and 
perfect  human  being,  namely  a  male.  Medieval  and  Renaissance  antifemi- 
nists still  frequently  attacked  women  as  imperfect  beings.  ^^ 

To  be  fair,  however,  one  must  concede  that  inasmuch  as  Du  Pré's  choice 
of  examples  reflects  a  preference  for  sons,  his  numerous  accounts  of  prodi- 
gious births  which  seldom  mention  the  role  of  the  male  may  be  an  indication 
of  the  importance  he  attributed  to  women  in  this  area.  In  such  a  case,  one 
welcomes  a  position  on  the  role  of  women  in  procreation  different  than  that 
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Illustration  2 


of  Aristotle  who  considered  women  as  a  mere  passive  receptacle  for  male 
semen. 

In  true  medieval  fashion.  Du  Pré  has  kept  for  the  last  his  homage  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who  surpasses  all  women  by  her  immaculate  conception  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  also  an  allusion  to  a  traditional  feminist  argument  from  the 
Scriptures:  a  woman  has  conceived  God,  which  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
do,  hence  her  superiority  in  the  area  of  conception.  ^^  Most  of  all.  Du  Pré  is 
adamant  about  keeping  an  orthodox  Catholic  position  on  the  immaculate 
conception,  leaving  no  room  for  contradiction,  as  he  writes: 


S'il  vous  plaisoit,  O  pucelle  de  pris. 
Prendre  plaisir  que  mes  rudes  escriptz 
Vous  ramenteissent,  alors  je  pourroy  dire 
Sans  que  nully  y  osast  contredire, 
Que  vostre  faict,  toute  nature  passe, 

(1.  4555-59) 
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The  purpose  of  such  a  collage  of  biblical,  historical  and  legendary 
examples  was  obviously  meant  to  express  an  understanding,  though  admit- 
tedly amazed  attitude  before  all  forms  of  human  nature.  Du  Pré's  synthetic 
vision  of  the  world,  marked  by  his  reliance  on  the  authority  of  Pliny  and 
others,  along  with  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  Bible,  lead  him  to  give  credit 
to  all  reported  prodigious  material  and  reinterpret  his  sources  within  the  safe 
limits  of  traditional  Christian  dogma. 

The  last  aspect  of  this  study,  i.e.  death  in  childbirth,  is  dealt  with 
separately  in  the  last  room  in  Le  Palais,  on  which  Jehan  Du  Pré  reports, 
although  it  may  also  be  linked  to  prodigious  births. 

Death  in  Childbirth 

The  author  longs  to  see  this  last  room  ("Quand  je  parvins  ou  mon  coeur 
pretendoit,  /  Assavoir  est,  en  chambre  dernière").  For  this  reason  he  over- 
comes his  repeated  discomfort  before  death  in  childbirth,  grateful  no  one 
prevents  him  from  his  quest.  Considering  the  mentality  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  Du  Pré  is  showing  some  sense  of  daring  (even  if  within 
the  framework  of  a  dream!)  as  the  birth  chamber  is  the  exclusive  domain  of 
women  except  for  special  cases  such  as  caesarian  sections  for  which  a  male 
surgeon  (which  Du  Pré  is  not)  is  called  in,  by  then,  more  often  than  a 
midwife.  ^^ 

To  tackle  the  tragedy  of  death  in  childbirth.  Du  Pré  has  put  together  55 
decasyllabics  from  cases  borrowed  from  ancient  pagan  historical  and  myth- 
ological sources,  Pliny  especially,  except  for  that  of  Rachel  (Gen.  35: 16-20). 

To  be  sure  this  theme  rests  incontestably  on  the  real  danger  of  delivery 
women  faced.  However,  despite  the  pain  and  the  death  involved,  these 
exempta  do  not  appear  to  support  the  biblical  curse  (Gen.  3:16)  whereby  the 
pain  of  childbirth  is  a  reminder  of  the  fact  that  woman  was  the  first  to  sin. 
In  the  pagan  tradition,  death  in  childbirth  signifies  that  children  whose 
mothers  die  in  childbirth  are  bom  under  better  omens  (Pliny,  Natural 
History,  Book  VII,  chap.  VII,  parag.  1).  This  belief  can  still  be  traced  in  the 
literature  of  giants  which  thrived  in  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  period. 
In  Folengo's  Le  maccheronee,  one  of  Rabelais'  sources,  Balduina,  the 
mother  of  Baldus,  dies  in  childbirth.^o  In  Pantagruel,  the  birth  of  Pantagruel 
(chap.  2)  is  the  cause  of  Badebec's  death  as  the  new-bom  "estoit  si 
merveilleusement  grand  et  si  lourd  qu'il  ne  peut  venir  a  lumière  sans  ainsi 
sufocquer  sa  mere." 
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Interestingly  enough,  Du  Pré  does  not  follow  this  course  markedly  as 
the  only  child  promised  to  fame  is  Rachel's  Benjamin,  the  others  being 
designated  in  a  general  and  anonymous  manner  as  enfantet  or  the  standard 
medieval  metaphor  sonfruict.  These  mothers  owe  their  fame  to  themselves 
(the  goddess  Athena,  the  biblical  Rachel)  or  to  their  kinship  (the  mother  of 
Codrus  Urceus,  wife  of  Pompey  or  daughter  of  Cicero).  In  this  last  case  a 
moving  note  is  reached  when  Tuliola  is  said  to  endure  her  own  death  more 
willingly  knowing  that  her  child  is  stillborn.  If  the  author  shuns  divination 
he  also  remains  silent  with  respect  to  the  widespread  tradition  of  prayers  to 
St.  Marguerite,  the  patron  of  pregnant  woman,  not  to  mention  those  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  above  all  mothers,  but  this  may  also  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  women  are  pre-Christian  heroines. 

As  for  the  last  exemplum  of  death  in  childbirth  in  chapter  eight  it  is 
linked  to  monstrous  births.  In  it  Du  Pré  recalls  the  famous  case  recorded  by 
Pliny  of  the  child  from  the  ancient  Saguntum  who  is  said  to  have  gone  back 
to  his  mother's  womb  after  his  birth  during  Hannibal's  ransack  of  the  town 
in  219  B.C.,  thereby  killing  his  mother  (Pliny,  Natural  History,  Book  VII, 
chap.  Ill,  parag.  II).  As  with  other  borrowings  from  Pliny,  Du  Pré  does  not 
dwell  on  the  portentous  nature  of  the  deed  but  its  marvelously  awesome 
quality  to  cap  off  his  collection  of  "choses  merveilleuses  touchant 
l'enfantement": 

Pour  faire  fin,  me  fust  diet  ung  hault  compte 
Et  nompareil,  advenu  en  Sagonte; 

(1.4613^614) 

Although  no  contemporary  cases  of  death  in  childbirth  are  given,  one 
may  note  a  reference  to  a  medical  practice  still  alive  in  Du  Pré's  day  when 
child  labour  was  not  normal.  In  her  book  on  caesarian  birth  in  medieval  and 
Renaissance  culture,  Renate  Blumenfeld-Kosinski  explains  that  keeping  the 
mother's  mouth  and  vagina  open  were  two  measures  "supposed  to  prevent 
the  suffocation  of  the  fetus.''^^  This  technique  which  was  also  extended  to 
the  body  of  a  dead  mother  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  fetus,  if  not  its  body,  at 
least  its  soul  by  baptism  in  utero.  But  the  gesture  here  combines  the  scientific 
and  the  religious  so  that  Nature  is  defied  in  a  miraculous  way  as  the  mother 
is  brought  back  to  life: 

Heraclides,  par  son  engin  subtil, 

Faisoit  revivre  avec  son  outil 

Une  matrosne,  illec  morte  estendue, 
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Et  luy  estoit  plaine  vye  rendue; 
Et  nonobstant  que  de  sept  jours  l'espace 
Eust  esté  morte,  il  luy  fist  ceste  grace 
En  luy  ouvrant  sa  partie  secrete. 

(1.  4597^603) 

Finally  the  woodcut,  especially  designed  for  this  chapter,  is  of  interest 
as  it  illustrates  with  some  sense  of  drama  a  contemporary  birth  chamber  filled 
with  women  in  the  process  of  delivery,  some  lying  on  the  floor  recovering 
from  childbirth  perhaps,  others  moribund  or  already  dead  (see  Illustration 
2).  The  illustrator  may  be  said  to  have  followed  the  contents  of  the  chapter 
in  a  loose  way  as  it  is  the  intensity  of  the  moment  of  birth  which  he  has 
chosen  to  convey  and  not  the  grimness  of  death  on  which  Du  Pré  has  focused 
his  attention. 

Indeed,  the  central  figure  is  obviously  a  capable  and  energetic  midwife, 
wearing  a  special  headdress,  and  shown  very  competently  delivering  a  baby 
holding  a  speculum  in  one  hand  and  pulling  the  baby  out  with  the  other.  The 
mother,  half-sitting,  half-reclining,  does  not  seem  to  be  sitting  on  a  birth 
stool. 22  She  is  partly  naked  with  a  sheet  modestly  covering  her  lower  belly 
and  perhaps  used  later  to  cover  the  baby.  She  is  being  attended  by  other 
women,  friends  or  neighbours  who  are  supporting  her  back  and  shoulders. 
The  other  mothers  seen  delivering  are  fully  dressed.23  On  the  right,  a  second 
midwife,  using  the  same  procedure  as  the  first  one,  is  in  the  midst  of 
delivering  a  baby  from  a  woman  showing  strain  from  labour  or  perhaps 
grieving  her  stillborn. 

The  figure  on  the  lower  right  hand  comer  may  be  illustrating  a  variant 
of  another  method  of  delivery  called  the  hanging-legs  position,  also  the 
Scipione  Mercurio  posture  and  later  the  Walcher  position.  Harold  Speert 
explains  that  it  was  "First  described  by  Albucasis  (936-101 3)  and  advocated 
by  Avicenna  (c.  979-1037)  for  the  delivery  of  obese  patients,  to  facilitate 
exposure  of  the  vulva."^^  He  adds  that  this  position,  illustrated  in  Scipione 
Mercurio's  famous  textbook  La  Comare  o  Raccoglitrice  (1595),  is  rede- 
scribed  by  Sebastiano  Melli  (1721)  in  his  book  for  mid  wives  La  Comare  in 
the  following  way:  "The  midwife  takes  two  or  three  cushions  or  bolsters, 
arranging  them  in  such  a  manner  that  only  the  back  of  the  patient  is  supported 
when  placed  upon  it,  so  that  the  abdomen  protrudes  and  the  head  hangs 
downward  to  the  floor.  The  patient  being  placed  firmly  upon  the  bolsters, 
she  will  bend  her  feet  inward  toward  the  pelvis,  a  posture  that  tends  to  enlarge 
the  vagina,  rendering  it  possible  for  women,  however  fat,  to  be  delivered 
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Illustration  3 


with  ease,  because  the  corpulency  of  the  abdomen  in  this  posture  . . .  does 
not  interfere  with  the  child's  normal  birth "^^  (see  Illustration  3^^). 

Other  illustrations  of  the  hanging-legs  position  show  women  with  legs 
hanging  with  back  lying  straight  instead  of  bent  backwards  and  head  hanging 
downward  to  the  floor  but  without  knees  bent  (see  Illustration  4^"^). 

In  this  light,  the  illustration  in  Le  Palais  remains  ambiguous  perhaps 
because  there  may  have  been  an  intermediary  between  the  unknown  artist 
and  the  wood-cutter,  the  latter  trying  to  make  sense  of  this  position  by 
banalizing  it.  Indeed,  if  one  looks  closely  at  the  bulge  at  the  foreground  it 
may  appear  as  the  stomach  of  the  parturient  mother  at  the  right  or  as  the 
buttocks  of  the  one  lying  on  the  left.  However,  if  the  latter  position  proved 
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right  it  would  be,  in  contradiction  with  anatomy  whether  one  sees  the  woman 
resting  on  her  back  or  on  her  stomach,  a  mistake  in  the  axis  of  the  limbs  and 
the  torso  which  jars  with  that  of  the  other  characters.  And  should  the  figure 
on  the  right  be  in  a  hanging-legs  position,  then  one  would  have  to  take  into 
account  one  more  variation  of  the  position  as  the  mother's  torso  is  half 
reclining.  Be  it  as  it  may,  since  this  position  was  taught  to  midwives  it  cannot 
be  discarded  as  unlikely  that  it  should  appear  in  an  illustration  depicting  them 
in  full  operation  with  at  risk  deliveries. ^^ 


Illustration  4 
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Finally,  perhaps  because  the  whole  of  the  scene  is  shown  "in  the  act"  of 
delivery,  instead  of  the  more  common  "moment  after  the  actual  birth"  as  with 
nativity  illustrations,  the  infants  have  not  yet  been  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes  as  was  customary. 

Chapters  eight  and  nine  in  Le  Palais  contribute  to  the  abundant  medieval 
and  Renaissance  literature  of  prodigies  and  are  examples  of  traditional 
feminism.  The  chapters  are  organized  according  to  a  traditional  pattern 
whereby  arguments  from  the  Scriptures  are  supported  by  long  lists  of  famous 
examples.  The  substance  of  the  praise  is  equally  traditional,  resting  firmly 
on  faith  in  the  astonishing  powers  of  God  the  Creator  to  such  a  degree  that 
legend  may  never  be  distinguished  from  reality.  The  deletion  of  Pliny's 
interpretation  of  certain  prodigies  as  signs  and  portents  is  therefore  probably 
not  the  mere  result  of  borrowing  Pliny  through  Ravisius  Textor's  anthology 
as  exempla  from  the  Natural  History  are  consistently  christianized.  While 
Du  Pré  steers  away  from  such  overt  pagan  superstition  as  well  as  prayers  to 
St.  Margaret,  both  contrary  to  the  evangelical  christianism  of  Marguerite  de 
Navarre  to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated,  there  remains  an  occasional  tinge 
of  God's  anger  in  the  monstrous  births  he  encounters  as  the  example  of  the 
Dutch  countess  illustrates  but  not  as  retribution  for  sins,  but  lack  of  faith. 
This  negative  slant  does  not  overpower  the  author's  fervent  wish  to  be  in 
total  awe  before  the  creator's  marvels  and  the  accomplishments  of  women. 

There  are  no  attacks  on  the  role  of  women  in  procreation  in  Le  Palais 
but  then  nothing  appears  to  enhance  it  either,  apart  from  his  praise  of  the  joy 
of  breast  feeding  one's  own  children,  as  Du  Pré's  understanding  of  childbirth 
remains  bookish.  In  addition,  the  number  and  type  of  marvels  tend  to  sway 
out  attention  from  the  role  of  women  in  this  area  to  the  unlimited  powers  of 
God  and  the  variety  of  Nature.  Yet,  it  cannot  be  dismissed  that  within  the 
antifeminist  current  of  thought,  the  cases  of  length  of  gestation  and  multiple 
births,  for  instance,  put  forth  by  Du  Pré,  would  readily  have  been  linked  with 
superfetation.  In  this  respect.  Du  Pré's  writing  is  free  of  the  meanness  of  the 
antifeminist  tradition  always  quick  to  find  an  explanation  for  such  irregular- 
ities to  the  disadvantage  of  the  reputation  of  women.  Thus,  this  author  may 
be  considered  a  feminist  in  chapter  eight  of  Le  Palais  because  of  his 
acceptance  of  variety  in  several  aspects  of  childbirth  as  the  age  of  mother, 
the  length  of  gestation  period,  multiple  births  and  even  certain  kinds  of 
monstrous  births  as  well  as  his  recognition  of  mothers  dying  in  childbirth  in 
the  last  room. 
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Finally,  the  fact  that  both  woodcuts  for  these  chapters  represent  mid- 
wives  in  the  act  of  delivering  babies  in  difficult  circumstances,  whether  real 
or  legendary,  is  an  implicit  acknowledgement  of  their  role  in  sixteenth-cen- 
tury medical  practice  at  least  in  the  mentality  of  the  provincial  seigneur  J&hsLU 
Du  Pré.  He  may  be  bookish  and  his  style  awkward,  but  it  remains  that  he 
may  be  commended  for  surmounting  his  own  fears  surrounding  the  myster- 
ies of  birth  and  the  birth  chamber  so  that  "Noblesse  feminine"  may  be  justly 
defended  and  duly  appreciated. 

Université  du  Québec  à  Montréal 


Notes 

1 .  Le  Palais  des  Nobles  Dames,  or  simply  Le  Palais  will  be  used  hereafter.  Excerpts  are  taken 
from  the  copy  in  the  Musée  Condé  in  Chantilly,  listed  item  no.  684  in  the  catalogue  Le 
cabinet  des  livres.  Imprimés  antérieurs  au  XV f  s.  We  thank  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale  de 
France  for  permission  to  reproduce  the  two  illustrations  from  Le  Palais  taken  from  Res.  Ye 
1254. 

2.  The  following  works  are  representative  of  the  compilation  genre  and  the  first  and  third 
books  listed  have  also  provided  Du  Pré  with  examples  of  famous  women  for  several 
passages  in  Le  Palais:  Boccace,  Le  livre  de  Jehan  Bocasse,  De  la  louange  et  vertu  des  nobles 
et  cleres  dames,  translaté  par  Laurent  de  Premierfait  (Paris,  Antoine  Vérard,  1493);  Jean 
Bouchet,  Le  temple  de  bonne  renommée  et  repos  des  hommes  et  de  s  femmes  illustres,  trouvée 
par  le  Traverseur  (1516);  Ravisius  Textor,  De  memorabilis  et  claris  mulieribus  aliquot 
diversorum  opera  (Paris,  Simon  Colines,  1521).  The  medieval  compilation  tradition  is  still 
found  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Alexandre  van  der  Bussche,  dit  Sylvain  de 
Flandres,  Recueil  des  Dames  illustres  en  vertu,  ensemble  un  Dialogue  de  l 'amour  honneste, 
plus  un  discours  poétique  des  misères  de  ce  monde  (Paris,  1576,  rééd.  Lyon,  1581). 

3.  Ail  subsequent  references  to  Pliny  are  from:  Plinius  Secundus,  Natural  History,  trans.  H. 
Rackham,  ed.  W.  Heinemann  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1937),  vol.  II. 
As  For  Du  Pré  his  use  of  Pliny  is  second-hand  as  he  borrows  his  examples  (complete  with 
typographical  mistakes)  from  a  well-known  sixteenth-century  anthology  by  Ravisius  Textor 
(see  note  2),  a  convenient  reference  book,  even  the  erudite  Rabelais  was  not  adverse  to 
using.  This  reading  of  Pliny  through  Ravisius  Textor's  editing  of  his  work  puts  a  damper 
on  the  extent  of  Du  Pré's  critical  powers. 

4.  Michael  A.  Screech,  "Eleven-month  Pregancies:  A  Legal  and  Medical  Quarrel  A  Propos  of 
Gargantua.  Chaper  Three  Rabelais,  Alciati  and  Tiraqueau,"  Études  Rabelaisiennes,  8 
(1969),  93-106.  Both  Rabelais  (in  chapter  3  of  Gargantua,  1534)  and  Du  Pré  (1.  4474-75) 
quote  Luke  1 :37,  "for  with  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible,"  because  it  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  texts  on  which  the  nature  of  faith  is  based.  Nevertheless,  Rabelais'  mocking  use 
of  it  shows  that  it  is  not  the  Bible  that  he  ridicules  of  but  those  who  equate  faith  with  mere 
belief  which  to  his  eyes  neared  superstition,  as  Michael  A,  Screech  has  analyzed  in 
"L'évangélisme  de  Rabelais.  Aspects  de  la  satire  religieuse  au  XVI    s.,"  Études 
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Rabelaisiennes,  2  (  1 959),  1 0-22.  Lest  it  be  forgotten  that  the  efforts  to  relate  scientific  views 
to  the  birth  of  Christ  have  been  the  concern  of  Catholic  writers  and  physicians  alone,  Joyce 
Irwin's  article  on  that  topic  should  be  noted.  Of  the  three  Protestant  figures  she  studies,  all 
seek  confirmation  of  their  different  scientific  positions  in  the  Scripture,  be  it  Menno  Simons 
who  takes  a  distorted  Aristotelian  view  of  generation  or  Guy  de  Bres  and  Michael  Servatus 
who  adopt  Galenic  ideas.  Only  Servetus  is  able  to  account  for  this  exceptional  birth  without 
resorting  to  the  miraculous,  but  then  his  "scientific"  explanation,  a  blend  of  science  and 
theology,  is  dubious.  See  Joyce  Irwin,  "Embryology  and  the  Incarnation:  A  Sixteenth-Cen- 
tury Debate,"  Sixteenth  Century  Journal,  IX,  3  (1978),  93-104. 

5.  Ambroise  Paré,  Des  monstres  et  prodiges,  éd.  Jean  Céard  (Geneva:  Droz,  1971). 

6.  While  multiple  births  may  be  considered  simply  as  prodigies,  D.  Wilson  states  that  in  the 
Mémoires-Journaux  of  Pierre  L'  Estoile,  a  collector  of  curiosities  whose  diary  was  kept  from 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  but  published  in  the 
nineteenth  century  only:  "Multiple  births  are  recorded  as  being  almost  as  worthy  of  note  as 
monstrous  births:  triplets  [...],  quadruplets  [...],  and,  associated  with  a  magic  number, 
the  case  of  a  young  woman  in  Paris,  near  the  "Eschelle  du  Temple,"  who  gave  birth,  at  seven 
months,  to  seven  children,  six  of  which  were  stillbom  [ . . .  ]."  Wilson  explains  that  by  that 
time  attention  paid  to  the  monster  steers  away  from  the  superstitious  to  be  linked  to  the 
curious  and  the  scientific.  Dudley  Wilson,  Signs  and  Portents:  Monstrous  Births  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Enlightenment  (London  and  New  York:  Routledge,  1993),  pp.  83  and 
72. 

7.  Jean  Loys  Vives,  Livre  de  l'institution  de  lafrmme  chrestienne  tant  en  son  enfance  que 
mariage  et  viduité,  nouvellement  traduictz  en  langue  françoyse  par  Pierre  de  Changy, 
escuyer  [  1 542],  avec  préface  et  glossaire  par  A.  Delbouille  (Geneva:  Slatkine  Reprints,  1 970 
[1891],  pp.  233  and  especially  234:  "Saches  que  la  malediction  ancienne  de  la  stérilité  est 
passée." 

8.  Hugh  Davies,  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Early  French  Books  in  the  Library  ofC.  Fairfax 
Murray  {honAon:  Privately  printed,  MDCCCCX). 

9.  For  a  similar  tone  within  the  compilation  genre,  see  the  1504  Les  Vies  des  femmes  célèbres 
by  Antoine  Dufour,  éd.  G.  Jeanneau  (Geneva:  Droz,  1970). 

10.  Evelyne  Berriot-Salvadore,  Un  Corps,  un  destin.  La  femme  dans  la  médecine  de  la 
Renaissance  (Paris:  Honoré  Champion,  1993),  pp.  187-196. 

1 1 .  Jean  Céard,  La  Nature  et  les  prodiges:  L'insolite  au  XV f  siècle,  en  France  (Geneva:  Droz, 
1977). 

1 2.  Hélène  Nais.  Les  animaux  dans  la  poésie  française  de  la  Renaissance  (Paris:  Didier,  196 1  ), 
pp.  146-147. 

13.  In  iconography  and  literature,  the  elephant  carrying  a  castle  symbolized  strength  or  was 
interpreted  as  a  moral  allegory  representing  Christ  as  in  the  Physiologus  (tenth  c),  both 
meanings  are  apparently  unrelated  to  Alcippe's  case.  For  that  aspect,  see  G.  C.  Druce,  "The 
Elephant  in  Medieval  Legend  and  Art,"  Archeological  Journal,  76  (1919),  1-73;  William 
S.  Hechscher,  "Bernini's  Elephant  and  Obelisk,"  Art  Bulletin,  29  (1947),  155-182;  Beryl 
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Rowland,  Animals  with  Human  Faces  (Knoxville:  University  of  Tennessee  Press,  1973), 
pp.  70-74. 

14.  Bruno  Roy,  "En  marge  du  monde  connu:  les  races  de  monstres,"  Aspects  de  la  marginalité 
au  Moyen  Âge,  éd.  Guy-H.  Allard  (Montreal:  L'Aurore,  1975). 

15.  P.  Janet,  Les  Evangiles  des  Quenouilles  (Paris,  1855),  partial  rpt.  Madeleine  Jeay,  "Choix 
et  croyances  relatives  aux  tabous  sexuels,  au  mariage  et  à  la  grossesse,  tirées  des  Evangiles 
des  Quenouilles,  in  L'érotisme  au  Moyen  Âge,  éd.  Bruno  Roy  (Montreal:  L'Aurore,  1977). 
In  this  collection  of  popular  beliefs,  pregnant  women  are  advised  in  a  direct  and  practical- 
minded  approach  to  avoid  certain  foods  which  might  produce  physical  defects  in  their 
babies:  soft  cheese  will  only  cause  malformations  in  male  and  female  sexual  organs  (too 
small  in  one  case,  too  large  in  the  other)  and  because  of  the  effect  on  their  imaginations, 
eating  the  head  of  a  hare  may  produce  a  hare-Upped  baby;  the  head  offish,  one  with  fish-like 
eyes  and  mouth, 

16.  See  Dudley  Wilson,  Ibid.,  pp.  14-24  for  a  detailed  presentation  of  these  four  positions  on 
monstrous  births  in  the  Renaissance  as  well  as  Jean  Céard  for  these  and  other  positions  held 
on  monsters  from  Aristotle  to  Ambroise  Paré.  The  medieval  Augustinean  tradition  of 
explaining  monsters  as  a  result  of  sin  is  still  found  in  chap.  5  "Histoires  des  enfantemens 
monstrueux,  &  de  la  cause  de  leur  génération"  in  Pierre  Boaistuau's  Histoires  prodigieuses 
(1582).  Also,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  attitude  deeming  the  monster  as  the  wrath  of 
God  is  still  alive  in  Protestant  circles  as  the  following  publication  by  Melanchton  and  Luther 
illustrates:  De  deux  monstres  prodigieux  à  savoir  d'un  asne-pape  qui  Jut  trouvé  à  Rome  en 
la  riviere  du  Tibre  l'an  1496,  et  d'un  veau-moine  nay  à  Friberg  en  Misni  l'an  1582  [1522], 
qui  sont  vrais  presages  de  l 'ire  de  Dieu,  [  ...  ],  pour  avoir  abandonné  la  vérité  de  l 'Evangile 
(Geneva,  Jean  Crespin  [Preface  by  Jean  Calvin  at  the  end].  Originally  published  in  German 
in  1523,  translated  in  French  in  1557,  and  in  English  in  1579  (work  listed  by  Wilson,  Ibid., 
p.  195,  and  studied  by  Céard,  Ibid.,  pp.  75-86). 

17.  For  a  study  of  this  persistent  attitude,  see  Evelyne  Berriot-Salvadore,  Ibid.,  chap.  II, 
"L'imperfection  radicale,"  pp.  17-32. 

1 8.  For  traditional  arguments  in  feminist  as  well  as  antifeminist  debates  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance,  see  Marc  Angenot,  Les  champions  des  femmes  (Montreal:  Presses  de 
l'Université  du  Québec,  1977). 

19.  Renate  Blumenfeld-Kosinski,  Not  of  Woman  Bom:  Representations  of  Caesarian  Birth  in 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Culture  (Ithaca  and  London:  Cornell  University  Press,  1990). 
In  this  book  the  author  shows  how  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  midwives  were 
progressively  marginalized  in  the  area  of  obstetrics,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Caesarian  birth,  which  became  the  stronghold  of  male  surgeons. 

20.  François  Rabelais,  Pantagruel,  ed.  Abel  Lefranc  (Paris:  Champion,  1922),  t.  Ill,  chap.  II, 
p.  30,  n.  5. 

21.  Renate  Blumenfeld-Kosinski,  Ibid,  p.  67.  Also  Evelyne  Berriot-Salvadore  {Ibid.,  p.  169) 
explains  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  obstetrics  textbooks  fight  this  practice  resting  on 
ignorance  of  the  anatomy.  As  for  A.  Paré  he  considers  it  superstitious. 
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22.  In  Jacques  Gélis,  History  of  Childbirth:  Fertility,  Pregnancy  and  Birth  in  Early  Modem 
Europe,  trans.  Rosemary  Morris  (Cambridge:  Polity  Press,  1991  [1984]),  we  are  reminded 
that  "Today,  lying  on  the  back  {dorsal  decubitus)  has  become  so  general  that  we  forget  that 
it  is  a  comparatively  recent  practice,  acquired  only  in  the  last  two  centuries,  in  France  and 
Western  civilization  as  a  whole.  It  was  common  in  olden  days  to  bear  one's  child  sitting, 
crouching,  kneeling,  even  on  all  fours"  (p.  121).  He  adds  "The  position  for  dehvery  may 
be  brought  down  to  two  overall  categories:  vertical,  [ . . .  ]  and  horizontal. . . .  (Four  positions 
can  be  considered  as  vertical:  crouching,  kneeling,  sitting  and  standing"  (p.  122).  Finally 
"The  horizontal  position,  while  not  exceptional,  principally  affected  women  who  had  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  to  birth,  especially  if  they  had  been  suffering  for  many  hours,  and  went 
exhausted  to  lie  down  on  a  straw  mattress  or  on  the  bed.  [ . . .  ]  A  position  midway  between 
sitting  and  lying  was  used  in  the  country  side,  especially  in  the  winter  when  one  had  to 
beware  of  cold  ...  the  woman  was  seated  on  an  old  mattress  or  a  straw  paillasse,  leaning 
her  back  against  a  fallen  chair  [ . . .  ]  this  half-sitting,  half-lying  position  was  still  in  use 
about  1860  in  some  parts  of  the  Midi"  (p.  131). 

23.  I  am  indebted  to  Renate  Blumenfeld-Kosinski's  chapter  on  "Caesarian  Birth  in  the  Artistic 
Imagination"  (Jbid.,  pp.  48-90)  in  helping  me  to  describe  the  birth  scenes  in  Le  Palais.  Up 
to  the  year  1400  illustrations  of  caesarian  sections  show  only  midwives  at  work.  After  that 
they  are  gradually  excluded  from  that  practice  and  consequently  from  the  illustrations  which 
picture  them  as  mere  helpers  or  not  at  all.  In  the  case  of  the  illustration  discussed  in  Le 
Palais  it  does  not  depict  a  caesarian  section  but  does  show  difficult  labour  in  a  non-medical 
book  with  mothers  lying  on  the  floor  and  spéculums  being  used. 

24.  Harold  Speert,  Iconographica  gyniatrica:  A  Pictorial  History  ofGynecology  and  Obstetrics 
(Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis,  1973),  p.  234  for  the  historical  background  of  this  position  and 
the  quotation  of  Melli.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Scipione  Mercurio's  La  Comare  o  raccoglitrice 
the  posture  is  not  only  recommended  for  obese  patients  but  also  for  those  with  a  very  narrow 
womb.  Also  the  posture  is  accompanied  by  special  ointments  to  stretch  the  womb  and  make 
the  patients  relax.  As  for  these  parturients,  they  are  left  in  dim  light  to  preserve  their  modesty. 

25.  Harold  Speert,  Ibid.,  p.  234. 

26.  Illustration  is  taken  from  Scipione  Mercurio,  La  commare  o  raccoglitrice  (Venice: 
Francesco  Caluasense,  1686),  p.  1 55.  We  thank  The  Osier  Library  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
at  McGill  University  for  permission  to  reproduce  this  illustration  from  their  collection  of 
rare  books. 

27.  Illustration  taken  from  Scipione  Mercurio,  Ibid,  p.  1 10.  We  thank  The  Osier  Library  of  the 
History  of  Medicine  at  McGill  University  for  permission  to  reproduce  this  illustration  from 
their  collection  of  rare  books. 

28.  I  am  grateful  to  Professor  Faith  Wallis  from  McGill  University  for  a  very  stimulating  and 
helpful  discussion  concerning  this  unique  illustration. 
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Summary:  Recent  studies  have  stressed  the  ambiguity  ofThomas  More's 
Utopia.  Although  the  essay  does  not  argue  against  this  view,  it  does  point  to 
the  clear  and  basic  contention  of  the  work  which,  if  lost,  makes  it  impossible 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  questions  the  book  poses.  Utopia  criticizes  the 
upper,  not  the  lower  class  and  leans  towards  moral  reform,  but  with  an 
incertitude  concerning  the  externals  of  this  sorely  needed  change.  As  such 
it  anticipates  Reformation. 

Two  recent  books  on  More's  Utopia  confirm  the  present  critical  trend  of 
stressing  the  author's  unwillingness  to  offer  us  answers  to  all  the  ques- 
tions which  the  work  raises.  Dominic  Baker-Smith  in  More's  Utopia  con- 
cludes his  learned  investigation  by  deferring  to  the  judgment  of  the 
interpreters  writing  during  the  last  two  decades:  "A  striking  feature,"  he 
writes,  "in  recent  studies,  notably  those  by  Skinner  or  Logan,  or  the  articles 
by  Fenlon  and  Bradshaw,  is  their  general  recognition  ...  of  a  sphinx-like 
ambiguity  over  the  actual  possibilities  of  human  society  which  compels  the 
reader  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  interpretation."^  In  Utopia:  An  Elusive 
Vision,  Alistair  Fox  is  even  more  outspoken  than  Baker-Smith:  "...  More 
relegates  the  chance  of  ever  pinning  down  the  truth  about  Utopia  to  the 
realms  of  impossibility.  . .  ."^  Given  the  political  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
dialectical  quality  of  the  author's  genius,  we  could  hardly  expect  him  to  force 
an  answer  upon  us  in  a  book  which  so  deftly  captures  the  problems  of 
constructing  an  ideal  society  from  the  ground  up.  Still,  the  objection  of 
Lyman  Tower  Sargent  to  what  he  would  call  the  obscurantist  views  of  the 
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scholars  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  "Recent  More  scholarship,"  he  holds, 
"makes  the  Utopia  an  interesting  puzzle  but  deprives  it  of  interest  to  anyone 
but  a  More  scholar.  Taken  more  or  less  at  face  value,  Utopia  is  an  important 
work  in  the  history  of  political  thought.  As  a  puzzle,  Utopia  has  no  such 
importance."^  Why  a  book  should  be  dismissed  because  it  engages  the  mind 
with  social  complexities  is  not  explained  by  Sargent.  His  impatience  with 
the  critics  probably  stems  from  their  failure  to  cast  light  on  the  work  as  a 
whole,  but  a  simple  answer,  I  fear,  would  do  nothing  but  distort  both  the 
problematic  subject  of  which  More  writes  and  the  author's  own  capacity  to 
represent  the  give-and-take  of  intellectual  encounters. 

I  have  stated  elsewhere  that  More  may  have  put  together  the  best 
collection  of  dialogues  in  the  entire  field  of  English  letters,  which  suggests 
that  he  favors  a  literature  of  free  argumentation  rather  than  a  line  of  prose 
culminating  in  settled  clarity."^  All  the  same,  Sargent's  complaint  about  the 
commentaries  on  the  Utopia  appears  valid  enough  if  the  critical  assessment 
of  it  sacrifices  the  more  evident  concerns  of  the  work  to  an  overwhelming 
cloud  of  perplexity  and  doubt.  Even  if  we  cannot  summon  to  our  seat  of 
judgment  a  single  essay  which  errs  by  creating  complications  that  do  not 
exist,  it  may  prove  helpful,  given  the  current  rage  for  incertitude,  to  adopt 
an  approach  to  the  Utopia  that  calls  to  mind  those  aspects  of  the  author's 
undertaking  that  he  wants  to  make  clear.  A  hint  regarding  what  that  approach 
might  be  is  given  by  Dermot  Fenlon  in  his  "England  and  Europe:  Utopia  and 
Its  Aftermath"  where  he  succinctly  expresses  the  main  intent  of  his  article. 
"Here  then,"  he  writes,  "is  the  heart  of  my  hypothesis:  the  urge  to  transform 
monastic  values  into  the  virtues  appropriate  to  the  lay  state,  locates  the  appeal 
of  Utopia  within  a  common  point  of  departure  leading  to  the  Reformation 
fashioned  at  Calvin's  Geneva  and  the  Counter  Reformation  in  the  Church  of 
Rome."^  Fenlon  sets  out  to  ascertain  "the  significance  of  Utopia  at  the  time 
of  its  publication."  He  desires  to  know  the  meaning  of  Utopia  both  "for  More 
himself  and  "for  the  European  reading  public  which  first  received  it,"  and, 
in  particular,  he  is  looking  for  "the  connection  between  the  issues  which  it 
explored  and  the  issues  which  helped,  within  a  year  of  its  appearance,  to 
precipitate  the  Protestant  Reformation."^  Fenlon  pays  no  attention  to  the 
work's  relationship  with  either  its  medieval  past  or  its  distant  future;  he 
concentrates  on  the  period  in  which  it  was  composed  and  on  the  hopes  and 
the  fears  of  the  religious  minds  contemporary  to  More.  Something  was  alive 
in  the  air  to  which  men  like  Luther  and  Zwingli  and  Miintzer  were  reacting, 
and,  even  if  they  all  responded  differently,  each  man  had  concerns  that  are 
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anticipated  in  the  Utopia,  and  this  community  of  interest  can  be  made 
manifest  without  doing  violence  to  More's  text.  Here,  at  least,  is  the  starting 
point  which  can  serve  to  quiet  those  readers  like  Sargent,  who  become  angry 
with  the  current  inclination  of  scholars  to  fix  upon  the  final  impenetrability 
of  the  work's  utterance. 

Just  what  is  the  amibiguity  that  our  scholars  have  insisted  upon  in  their 
reading  of  Utopia?  It  centers  on  the  difference  between  the  authoritative 
Raphael  Hythloday  and  the  hesitant  Thomas  Moms  in  the  respective  ways 
they  react  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  island  republic.  The  first  of  these 
characters  supports  the  Utopian  constitution  with  an  unquestioning  approval; 
the  second  is  not  nearly  so  sanguine  about  installing  Utopian  social  life  upon 
European  ground.  So  the  problem  of  comprehending  what  the  author  has  in 
mind  is  referred  back  to  the  reader.  The  question  he  must  struggle  with  is  put 
precisely  by  Baker-Smith:  "How  far  can  the  ideal  be  known,  known  not 
simply  as  an  object  of  intellectual  contemplation  but  as  an  operative  prin- 
ciple?"'^ Whatever  the  Utopia  contains  by  way  of  a  direct  appeal  to  action 
that  goes  beyond  mere  contemplation  will  be  decided,  as  was  hinted  above, 
by  its  relevance  to  the  context  of  reform  in  which  it  was  written.  If  we  are 
to  affirm  that  the  book  is,  among  other  things,  a  document  calling  for  change 
at  any  level,  we  will  have  to  show  that  at  least  this  part  of  its  meaning  is  clear 
enough  to  yield  readily  to  our  understanding. 

To  test  the  power  of  Utopia  as  a  work  which  beckons  its  readers  to 
reform  their  lives,  a  threefold  investigation  will  be  followed.  First,  a  negative 
element  must  be  identified  in  the  text,  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Christian  leaders 
to  realize  anything  approaching  the  kind  of  life  which  Christ  demanded  of 
those  who  would  be  one  with  him.  At  this  initial  stage,  the  main  interest  will 
be  placed  upon  the  object  of  Utopian  satire.  The  second  phase  of  this  study 
will  concentrate  upon  the  figure  of  Raphael  Hythloday  as  prophet  or  the  one 
who  would  lay  waste  and  build. ^  Even  if  we  concede  that  the  character  does 
not  enjoy  the  final  word  in  the  debate  between  himself  and  Moms,  his 
commanding  presence  within  the  action  and  his  indignation  over  the  abuses 
perpetuated  by  the  kings  and  their  noble  associates  must  not  pass  unnoticed. 
Finally,  it  must  be  determined  whether  anything  of  a  positive  nature  issues 
from  the  attack  on  social  malevolence  made  clear  by  the  satire  and  the  lofty 
resentment  of  Raphael.  The  answer  to  this  last  enquiry  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  interpretation  given  to  the  author's  depiction  of  Utopia's  social  and 
cultural  makeup.  Does  some  aspect  or  feature  of  major  importance  on  this 
mysterious  island  cry  out  for  implementation? 
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Morean  satire  leaves  the  common  folk  virtually  untouched  because  the 
full  weight  of  its  attack  falls  upon  the  privileged  class.  The  author  sows 
contempt  for  the  rulers  of  Europe,  both  secular  and  religious,  and  has  nothing 
good  to  say  about  the  nobility  in  general.  Be  they  at  work  or  at  play,  he  reveals 
his  scorn  for  their  habitual  self-indulgence,  pursued  always  at  the  expense 
of  the  less  fortunate.  Book  One  twice  takes  us  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
royal  council  chamber  where  the  king  and  his  advisers  sit  in  conference.  The 
reader  is  asked  to  imagine  a  meeting  of  the  French  directors  of  state  who 
urge  the  monarch  to  follow  every  opportunity  leading  to  the  enlargement  of 
both  his  territories  and  his  renown.  Hythloday  sees  himself  at  such  a  session 
pleading  the  cause  of  restraint  to  no  avail.  The  inexhaustible  appetite  for 
more  land  so  dominates  the  scene  that  Raphael's  contribution  to  it  becomes 
meaningless,  almost  laughable.  The  camera  moves  from  France  to  a  similar 
gathering  in  a  land  without  a  name.  There  the  consultants  to  the  king  are  all 
intent  upon  bleeding  the  populace  of  its  money  in  order  to  line  both  the  royal 
coffers  and  the  nobility's  pockets.  The  denizens  of  such  places  are  later 
referred  to  in  the  text  as  madmen.^  So  much  for  the  nobility  at  work. 

When  the  same  class  turns  to  play,  its  festivities  are  written  off  as 
time-serving  enterprises  that  stray  far  from  the  sane  enjoyment  of  true 
entertainment.  In  its  hours  of  relaxation,  the  nobility  cannot  cast  off  the 
compulsive  drive  to  impress  the  ruler  of  the  court.  The  scene  at  the  Lambeth 
banquet,  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Morton,  depicts  the  anonymous  aris- 
tocrats seated  at  table  and  awaiting  their  cue  from  the  prelate,  a  cue  which 
will  determine  their  reaction  to  Hythloday 's  argument  (p.  83).  When,  in  Book 
Two,  Raphael  discourses  upon  the  unnatural  and  inhumane  pleasures  to  be 
gotten  from  the  hunt,  the  reader  is  almost  certain  to  recall  that  such  is  the 
pastime  which  fills  the  leisure  hours  of  the  nobility.  The  chase  provides  the 
members  of  the  warrior  class  with  the  conditioning  necessary  to  keep  them 
fit  for  battle.  It  readies  them  for  military  ventures  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
not  only  demands  energetic  horsemanship  from  the  hunter  but  also  maintains 
his  appetite  for  blood-letting.  In  this  regard,  Hexter  contrasts  the  English 
nobleman,  mounted  on  his  steed,  with  the  citizen  of  Utopia  who  reveals  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  the  pain  and  suffering  of  an  animal.  "In  Utopia,"  he 
writes,  "the  butchery  of  animals,  whether  in  the  fields  or  in  the  shambles,  is 
the  work  for  slaves;  freemen  do  not  engage  in  it  lest  it  dull  in  them  the  quality 

of  mercy Yet  to  enjoy  such  brutalizing  sports  the  English  aristocrats  drive 

their  poor  tenants  off  the  land  in  order  to  make  game  preserves." ^^ 
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When  the  nobility  is  summoned  to  appear  in  the  parades  similar  to  the 
spectacle  of  the  royal  progress,  the  participants  try  their  very  best  to  overawe 
the  crowd  of  people  who  line  the  roadway  in  order  to  behold  the  show.  An 
amusing  scene  is  drawn  by  More  when  he  recounts  the  solemn  entry  of  the 
Anemolian  ambassadors  into  Utopia.  We  are  told  that  the  leading  figures  in 
this  legation,  being  all  noblemen,  wanted  to  be  outfitted  in  their  finest  array, 
resplendent  with  gold  decorations.  "Being  more  proud  than  wise,"  the 
narrator  observes,  "they  determined  by  the  grandeur  of  their  apparel  to 
represent  the  gods  themselves  {deos  quosdam  representare)  and  by  their 
splendid  adornment  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  poor  Utopians"  (p.  155). 
Needless  to  say,  these  members  of  the  nobility,  decked  out  in  their  ornate 
costumes,  failed  to  win  the  recognition  that  they  believed  their  exotic  clothes 
would  bring  them.  Not  knowing  any  better  because  of  their  total  ignorance 
of  Utopian  attitudes  and  education,  they  were  taken  to  be  the  slaves  of  their 
more  simply  dressed  attendants. 

The  Utopia  shows  about  as  much  esteem  for  the  European  monarch  as 
it  does  for  the  nobility.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  a  king  within  the 
governing  structure  of  More's  ideal  republic.  He  has  vanished  completely 
from  the  political  scene  along  with  his  noble  retinue.  Of  course,  the  sovereign 
occupies  a  significant  part  of  the  discussion  in  Book  One  when  the  dialogue 
turns  to  the  treatment  of  abuses.  The  royal  presence,  however,  is  meant  to 
draw  sometimes  laughter  and  sometimes  scorn  from  the  reader.  A  motion  put 
forward  by  a  member  of  the  French  council  indicates  a  tone  of  mockery 
directed  at  the  Roman  emperor  himself.  While  other  advisors  urge  the  king 
to  extend  his  territory,  this  shrewd  observer  introduces  a  proposal  for  lulling 
the  emperor  to  sleep  while  France  helps  herself  to  the  lands  of  her  weaker 
neighbors.  He  recommends  that  "the  sacred  power  of  his  imperial  majesty 
be  propitiated  with  a  gift  of  gold,  as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  a  holy  offering."  ^  ^ 
The  irony  of  this  passage  rests  upon  a  choice  of  words  associated  with  an 
act  of  sacrifice  made  at  the  altar  of  a  church  or  a  temple.  The  emperor  has 
been  singled  out  as  the  object  of  a  worship  normally  accorded  to  the  deity 
alone.  Imperial  pomp  has  done  its  work  when  it  impresses  upon  the  minds 
of  its  beholders  a  godliness  that  solicits  adoration.  Of  course,  as  the  emperor 
is  flattered  by  this  masque  of  devotion,  the  Morean  irony  invites  us  to  laugh 
at  such  pretense. 

When  kings  and  nobles  fall  victim  to  Morean  satire,  we  cannot  expect 
their  spiritual  equivalents  to  remain  unscathed.  In  one  sense,  the  author's 
belief  in  the  church  saves  the  churchmen  from  the  bitter  assault  directed  at 
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the  secular  aristocrats;  in  another  sense,  the  betrayal  of  their  own  high  calling 
demands  that  the  author  speak  out  against  the  delinquent  ecclesiastics.  The 
reverend  abbots  are  listed  among  the  wealthy  landowners  who  banish  their 
tenants  from  the  fields  and  farms  they  had  been  tending.  Hythloday  lumps 
these  high  ranking  clergymen  with  the  nobility;  one  order  of  the  elite  stands 
as  guilty  as  the  other  (p.  67).  At  the  table  of  Cardinal  Morton,  the  friars  are 
laughingly  associated  with  the  vagrants  and  tramps  of  England  (p.  83).  When 
Hythloday  mentions  the  high  percentage  of  the  Utopian  populace  that 
belongs  to  the  labor  force,  he  cannot  resist  comparing  it  with  the  very  low 
proportion  of  workers  found  in  the  European  communities  where  so  many 
of  its  inhabitants  are  exempted  from  the  menial  occupations  upon  which 
society  depends.  "Besides,"  he  observes,  "how  great  and  how  lazy  is  the 
crowd  of  priests  and  so-called  religious"  (p.  131).  Here,  the  clergy  are  simply 
written  off  as  do-nothings.  A  sharper  rebuke  is  reserved  for  the  supreme 
pontiff  in  his  dealings  with  other  countries  within  Christendom.  More  makes 
the  office  of  the  pope  the  chief  target  of  an  ironic  passage  which  praises 
Christian  nations  for  their  so-called  rectitude  in  holding  to  the  treaties  they 
sign.  The  supreme  pontiffs  set  the  example  in  this  matter.  "Popes  are 
perfectly  right,"  he  says,  "...  in  thinking  it  a  most  disgraceful  thing  that  those 
who  are  specially  called  the  faithful  should  not  faithfully  adhere  to  their 
commitments"  (p.  197).  The  Latin  text  in  this  sentence  plays  upon  the 
cognates  fides  and  fidèles  in  an  ironic  reference  to  the  high  priest  of 
Christendom,  the  great  keeper  of  the  faith,  who  cares  so  little  about  keeping 
his  word.  The  author  shows  us  a  pope  become  indignant  because  the  fidèles 
should  be  so  wanting  in  their  fides,  when  he  himself,  unfaithful  and  un- 
trustworthy, is  without  doubt  the  greatest  offender  of  all. 

We  turn  now  from  Morean  satire  to  the  second  part  of  this  investigation: 
Raphael  Hythloday 's  denunciation  of  Western  political  attitudes.  As  long  as 
this  prophetlike  figure  is  being  used  in  the  service  of  the  author's  satirical 
intentions,  we  feel  he  is  not,  in  all  of  these  cases,  speaking  in  his  own  voice. 
In  the  passage  just  cited  on  the  pope's  handling  of  treaties,  for  instance,  a 
case  can  be  made  for  Raphael's  simple  affirmation  of  the  papal  integrity  in 
such  business,  while  the  reader  is  left  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  irony, 
about  which  the  speaker  need  not  even  be  aware.  In  other  words,  irony  can 
be  attributed  to  the  author's  mind  without  insisting  upon  the  persona's 
participation  in  it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  book  of  Utopia,  Hythloday 
condemns  the  dissembling  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  calls  attention  to  the 
gospel  command  to  preach  these  same  teachings  "openly  from  the 
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housetops"  (p.  101).  Direct,  unvarnished  address,  without  the  least  hint  of 
irony,  characterizes  Raphael's  speech,  and  nowhere  is  he  more  himself  than 
in  the  peroration  to  his  description  of  Utopian  life. 

Here  Hythloday  presents  us  with  his  parting  words;  after  the  conclusion 
of  this  passage,  we  do  not  hear  from  him  again.  Now  he  assumes  the  full 
stature  of  his  role  as  prophet  and  cries  out,  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  words  of 
disdain  and  anger  with  a  majestic  power  which  the  author  will  not  achieve 
in  the  vast  bulk  of  polemical  literature  he  will  later  compose  at  the  expense 
of  the  heretics.  The  zeal  of  Raphael  attains  a  spellbinding  force  that  More 
will  never  again  be  able  to  muster.  A  spirit  seems  to  take  hold  of  him  as  he 
delivers  his  tribute  to  the  republic  which  has  for  him  successfully  established 
the  best  of  all  possible  governments  by  means  of  a  social  structure  that  does 
away  with  the  least  trace  of  a  privileged  class.  When  Hythloday  compares 
the  accomplishments  of  this  island  people  with  the  record  of  corruption 
found  in  Europe,  the  ruling  classes  of  Christendom  are  laid  waste  by  a  most 
destructive  analysis  of  the  uses  to  which  they  have  applied  their  political 
devices.  They  have  simply  created  a  world  to  accommodate  the  wealthy  in 
their  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  they  have  secured  their  own  position  of 
dominance  by  further  impoverishing  the  people  who  possess  little  or  noth- 
ing: 

...  the  rich  every  day  extort  a  part  of  their  daily  allowance  from  the  poor  not  only  by 
private  fraud  but  by  public  law.  Even  before  they  did  so  it  seemed  unjust  that  persons 
deserving  best  of  the  commonwealth  should  have  the  worst  return.  Now  they  have  further 
distorted  and  debased  the  right  and,  finally,  by  making  laws,  have  palmed  it  off  as  justice. 
Consequently,  when  I  consider  and  turn  over  in  my  mind  the  state  of  all  commonwealths 
flourishing  anywhere  today,  so  help  me  God,  I  can  see  nothing  else  than  a  kind  of 
conspiracy  of  the  rich,  who  are  aiming  at  their  own  interests  under  the  name  and  title  of 
the  commonwealth  (p.  241), 

This  caustic  statement  denounces  with  a  burning  antagonism  the  classes 
whose  score  against  the  poor  has  been  settled  by  laws  passed  off  in  the  name 
of  justice.  Raphael's  words  show  little  or  no  regard  for  a  political  hierarchy 
that  wills  a  state  of  fixity  upon  the  haves  and  have-nots  as  if  nature  herself 
had  ordered  people  to  remain  within  the  level  of  development  and  comfort 
in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Hythloday  touches  on  the  perverse  aspect  of  those  who  seek  self- 
gratification  at  another's  expense  when  he  makes  one  final  assault  on  pride 
as  the  great  enemy  to  the  well-being  of  the  human  community.  "Pride,"  he 
declares,  "measures  prosperity  not  by  her  own  advantages  but  by  others' 
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disadvantages.  Pride  would  not  consent  to  be  made  even  a  goddess  if  no  poor 
wretches  were  left  for  her  to  domineer  over  and  scoff  at,  if  her  good  fortune 
might  not  dazzle  by  comparison  with  their  miseries,  if  the  display  of  her 
riches  did  not  torment  and  intensify  their  poverty.  This  serpent  from  hell 
entwines  itself  around  the  hearts  of  men  and  acts  like  a  suckfish  in  preventing 
and  hindering  them  from  entering  on  a  better  way  of  life"  (pp.  243-245). 

The  images  of  the  serpent  and  the  suckfish  in  the  final  sentence  of  this 
passage  indicate  an  ironic  twist  in  Hythloday's  account  of  his  explorations. 
Early  in  Book  One  we  are  told  that  Moms  and  Giles,  in  their  desire  to  hear 
about  real  voyages  and  not  those  much-proliferated  travel  tales  of  antiquity, 
were  not  disposed  to  listen  to  purely  fictitious  confrontations  with  outlandish 
beasts.  "Scyllas  and  greedy  Celaenos,"  Moms  humorously  notes,  "and 
folk-devouring  Laestrygones  and  similar  frightful  monsters  are  common 
enough,  but  well  and  wisely  trained  citizens  are  not  everywhere  to  be  found" 
(p.  53).  The  listeners  to  Raphael's  narrative  do  not  want  to  be  bored  by  the 
unbelievable  creatures  so  often  used  to  enhance  the  adventures  of  the 
raconteur.  Not  long  after  we  are  told  what  Moms  and  Giles  hope  to  hear, 
Hythloday,  knowingly  or  not,  defies  the  expectations  of  his  listeners  by 
recounting  just  such  an  incident  but  in  a  manner  which  does  not  even  begin 
to  demand  the  least  bit  of  the  credulity  from  his  two  acquaintances.  He  refers, 
surprisingly  enough,  to  the  sheep  grazing  the  English  countryside  which 
have  become  "so  greedy  and  wild  that  they  devour  human  beings  themselves 
and  devastate  and  depopulate  fields,  houses,  and  towns"  (pp.  65-67).  The 
mild  flock  has  taken  on  the  characteristics  of  a  stampeding  herd  capable  of 
laying  waste  farmland  and  municipality.  Of  course,  the  violence  in  this 
picture  is  meant  to  be  traced  from  the  beasts  to  the  more  beastly  owners:  the 
noblemen,  the  gentlemen,  and  the  abbots  who  have  tumed  "all  human 
habitations  and  all  cultivated  land  into  a  wilderness"  (p.  67).  Raphael's 
account,  then,  does  not  ignore  the  presence  of  a  monster  threatening  human 
life;  rather  it  relocates  the  predator  by  removing  it  from  the  realm  of  fantasy 
and  situating  it  where  it  has  always  thrived.  He  sees  all  too  clearly  that  a 
"serpent  from  hell  entwines  itself  around  the  hearts  of  men"  (p.  243).  The 
transmigration  of  the  dragon  from  the  primal  forest  to  a  place  in  the  human 
breast  also  evokes  the  notion  of  a  changed  field  of  combat,  the  location  which 
the  Utopia  sees  as  the  arena  for  contention  and  reform. 

If  Hythloday  is  summoning  his  audience  to  battle,  it  is  not  against  the 
dragon  of  mythology  but  rather  against  the  deranged  forces  driving  the 
human  heart.  There  is  no  need  to  look  around  for  a  St.  George  or  a  chivalric 
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horseman  to  do  man's  fighting  for  him.  Rather  the  noble  descendants  of  the 
warrior  knights  are  being  asked  to  cast  off  their  tendencies  towards  heroic 
display  and  to  undertake  a  more  challenging  and  pertinent  battle  against  their 
own  unruly  persons.  This  would  appear  to  be  part  of  what  Hythloday,  the 
prophet,  cries  out  for  at  the  end  of  the  work,  but  we  know  that  Hythloday  is 
not  necessarily  the  spokesperson  for  the  author  and  that  others  have  been  led 
astray  by  identifying  with  this  stem  character  in  the  attempt  to  stabilize  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  We  must  pass,  then,  to  a  reading  that  takes  into  account 
all  the  elements  of  the  book,  howsoever  disparate  they  may  seem.  The  real 
difficulty  lies  not  in  the  intensity  of  Raphael's  attack  on  the  nobility  but  rather 
in  his  unconditional  affirmation  of  the  Utopian  way  of  life.  How,  in  the 
author's  mind,  are  we  meant  to  understand  such  an  attitude?  This  query 
brings  us  to  the  final  stage  of  our  investigation  into  Utopia  as  a  document 
calling  for  reformation. 

If  we  are  to  understand  Hythloday  as  he  appears  in  the  Utopia,  we  cannot 
afford  to  forget  the  etymology  of  the  name  which  means  "expert  in  trifles" 
or  "well-learned  in  nonsense." ^^  xhe  author  warns  us  through  is  wordplay 
that  the  character  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  simple,  straightforward  manner. 
Consider  also  the  very  foundation  of  his  argument.  He  refuses  adamantly  to 
engage  in  politics  where  the  government  has  not  espoused  a  communist  ideal 
similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  Utopia.  When,  in  the  first  book.  Moms  tells 
him  that  such  an  arrangement  would  not  work,  Raphael  refutes  him  by 
appealing  to  his  island  republic.  Literally,  communism  has  brought  justice 
and  relief  to  humankind  in  a  land  that  is  called  "Nowhere."  Both  the 
significance  of  his  name  and  the  translation  of  the  word  indicating  the  place 
where  his  dream  has  been  realized  tend  to  repulse  the  thmst  of  his  reasoning. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  other  pages  in  the  book  are  endowed  with  such  power 
as  those  few  leaves  where  Hythloday  makes  the  final  appeal  to  his  listeners. 
Thomas  More,  in  this  passage,  confers  upon  his  singularly  mysterious 
persona  an  eloquence  that  lifts  his  language  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other 
character  in  the  story.  It  would  appear  that  the  reader  is  being  asked  to  reduce 
to  a  unified  cogency  this  personage  who,  at  one  moment,  is  called  a  fool, 
and,  at  another,  scatters  to  the  winds  the  mockery  directed  at  him  by  means 
of  the  sheer  force  of  his  speech. 

I  believe  that  Raphael's  last  words  to  us  must  first  be  related  to  Moms' 
reaction  to  the  narrator's  entire  account  of  Utopia.  The  enthusiasm,  so 
evident  in  Hythloday  with  regard  to  the  place  he  has  been  describing  is 
certainly  not  reflected  in  Moms  as  he  assesses  what  he  has  heard.  He 
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dismisses  many  things  about  the  country  as  "very  absurdly  established." 
These  customs  and  laws  of  ridiculous  origin  include  "their  method  of  waging 
war,  their  ceremonies  and  religion,  as  well  as  their  other  institutions."  He 
then  singles  out  as  most  foolish  "that  feature  which  is  the  principal  founda- 
tion of  their  whole  structure.  I  mean  their  common  life  and  subsistence  — 
without  any  exchange  of  money.  This  latter  alone  utterly  overthrows  all  the 
nobility,  magnificence,  splendor,  and  majesty  which  are,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  common  people,  the  true  glories  and  ornaments  of  the  commonwealth" 
(p.  245).  Morus  lays  stress  upon  the  underlying  absurdity  of  Utopia:  it 
undermines  those  features  which  the  multitude  believes  to  be  the  very  glories 
and  ornaments  of  society.  In  other  words,  the  Utopian  republic  has  made  the 
foolish  error  of  basing  its  structure  upon  the  political  insight  that  nobility, 
magnificence,  splendor,  and  majesty  are  empty  of  any  real  social  weight. 
They  function,  to  borrow  from  the  language  of  Erasmus,  like  reversed  Sileni 
which  captivate  the  fancy  of  the  vulgar  mind  whose  judgment  is  limited  by 
the  physical  makeup,  the  mere  surface  of  things.  Erasmus,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Sileni  Alcibiadis,  urges  the  beholder  to  take  heed  of  the  possibility  that 
truth  is  not  always  apprehended  at  first  glance.  The  magnificence  with  which 
the  royal  prince  surrounds  himself  invites  the  beholder  to  regard  him  "like 
a  god  on  earth,"  but,  when  this  reversed  Silenus  is  opened,  the  onlooker 
discovers  "the  enemy  of  his  people,  a  hater  of  the  public  peace,  a  sower  of 
discord.  ..."^^  The  irony  present  in  Moms'  description  of  the  popular 
mentality  at  the  end  of  the  Utopia  epitomizes  the  same  habit  of  thought  we 
see  developed  here  by  Erasmus.  What  appears  to  be  noble  and  majestic,  in 
his  treatment  of  the  subject,  turns  out  to  be  abject  and  brutal. 

Erasmus'  discourse  on  the  Sileni  Alcibiadis,  as  well  as  suggesting  a 
manner  of  understanding  the  great  spectacles  of  life  which,  under  the  guise 
of  play  or  pastime,  are  most  seriously  involved  with  the  manifestation  of 
power,  also  provides  guidance  to  a  reader  wanting  to  make  sense  of  the  final 
pages  of  Utopia.  The  Sileni,  in  their  proper  meaning,  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  reversed  Sileni,  which  project  an  impression  of  magnificence  only  to  be 
proven  vile  and  despicable.  The  true  Sileni,  once  their  secret  has  been 
discovered,  provide  for  us  a  more  pleasant  surprise.  When  the  ridiculous- 
looking  doll  is  opened,  there  appears  "the  figure  of  a  god,  so  that  the  amusing 
depiction  would  show  off  the  art  of  the  carver."  ^"^  To  this  statuette  Erasmus 
compares  the  person  of  Socrates.  At  first  look,  the  man  strikes  us  with  his 
ludicrous,  bovine  face,  but,  when  we  open  this  Silenus,  we  see  revealed  a 
noble  soul  rising  above  insult,  bad  fortune,  and  death.  Finally,  the  habit  of 
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mind  that  pierces  below  the  surface  is  applied  to  holy  scripture  where  the 
letter  of  the  text,  which  at  times  may  seem  incongruous,  can  yield  a  profound 
wisdom  if  scrutinized  in  depth. 

In  the  SileniAlcibiadis,  Erasmus  entertains  within  the  play  of  his  mind 
a  critical  theory  that  pertains  to  the  reading  of  literary  works.  It  offers  an 
approach  to  a  text  that  has  a  semblance  of  the  ridiculous  about  it  but  which 
cannot  necessarily  be  disregarded  on  that  score.  Notice  that  Moms,  in  his 
final  evaluation  of  the  Utopian  arrangement  of  society,  dismisses  much  of  it 
as  "very  absurdly  established."  Yet,  in  the  very  same  breath,  he  blames  the 
Utopian  for  discarding  nobility  and  magnificence,  the  very  elements  which 
the  entire  book  has  been  satirizing.*^  Is  it  possible  that  Utopia,  despite  its 
ludicrous  polity,  has  something  to  offer  us?  It  may  be  that  all  of  its  external 
order,  the  common  dress,  the  common  meals,  the  common  life  shared 
together  are  surface  realities  which  must  be  penetrated  if  the  reader  is  to 
discover  the  true  meaning  of  the  work.  Like  the  Sileni  in  Erasmus'  essay,  the 
image  that  we  view  must  be  opened  as  was  the  doll  in  order  to  arrive  at  its 
wealth.  This  would  mean  that  the  island  is  not  promoting  itself  as  a  model 
for  mankind  to  imitate  but  rather  hides  within  its  confines  values  for  the 
reader  to  seize  upon  if  society  is  to  undergo  the  transformation  that  the  times 
are  demanding. 

In  the  Erasmian  application  of  the  Silenus  image  to  characters  borrowed 
from  history,  the  looks  and  dress  of  the  person  do  not  at  all  correspond  to 
"what  he  conceals  in  his  soul."*^  A  similar  contrast  exists  between  the  letter 
of  the  scriptures  and  their  spiritual  meaning:  at  the  surface  we  may  encounter 
"Adam  being  made  from  mud,  . . .  God  walking  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  the 
sword  set  at  the  gates  of  Paradise"  as  if  the  narration  had  been  fashioned  in 
Homer's  workshop.  "And  yet  under  these  veils  . . .  what  wonderful  wisdom 
lies  hidden!"  As  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  in  the  New:  the  shell  must  be 
opened  in  order  to  find  inside  "that  profound  wisdom,  truly  divine,  a  touch 
of  something  which  is  clearly  like  Christ  himself."*^  We  must  now  ask 
ourselves  whether  or  not  Utopia  leads  itself  to  a  reading  similar  to  Erasmus' 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  If  it  does,  we  will  have  to  avoid  a  literal 
assessment  of  the  place  and  look  beyond  the  facade  in  search  of  a  truth  which 
the  houses  and  the  dress  of  these  islanders  serve  both  to  hide  and  to  reveal. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  unlocked  doors. *^  These  will  only  prove  to  be  an 
introduction  to  chaos  if  adopted  by  a  society  that  has  already  become 
acquisitive.  But  does  the  Utopian  doorway  function  merely  as  a  suggestion 
for  European  home  construction  or  does  the  disdain  for  locks  exist  to 
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engender  a  frame  of  mind?  Likewise,  the  chamberpot  made  of  gold  does  not 
serve  as  a  practical  household  arrangement  but  falls  into  place  only  when 
recognizing  one's  scale  of  values.  Both  the  unlocked  doors  and  the  uses  to 
which  gold  is  put  invite  a  non-literal,  non-pragmatic  interpretation.  The 
meaning  of  Utopia  lies  beneath  its  surface,  behind  its  letter.  If  then  the 
externals  of  Hythloday's  description  are  better  read  as  guideposts  to  an  inner 
significance,  we  might  come  closer  to  the  secret  of  the  text  by  focusing  upon 
the  interior  life  of  the  Utopians  themselves.  Even  here  we  first  notice  a 
seemingly  foolish  and  inappropriate  mentality  attributed  to  a  people  com- 
mitted to  sharing  its  wealth  together.  Their  philosophy  singles  out  as  its 
principle  and  foundation  neither  a  stoical  self-discipline  nor  an  ascetical 
disdain  for  the  goods  of  this  life.  The  Utopians  live  for  pleasure  and  thus 
embrace  an  epicureanism  in  some  shape  or  form.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
paradox  central  to  the  entire  work  lies  within  this  distinctly  Utopian  kind  of 
pleasure-seeking. 

To  begin  with.  More  employs  voluptas  as  the  word  signifying  the  kind 
of  pleasure  that  the  Utopians  live  for.  As  they  account  for  this  particular 
inclination  of  soul,  they  see  it  tending  the  natural  tendency  towards  physical 
and  mental  satisfaction.  "By  pleasure  they  understand  every  movement  and 
state  of  body  or  mind  in  which,  under  the  guidance  of  nature,  man  delights 
to  dwell"  (p.  167).  The  author  has  taken  care  not  to  remove  the  corporeal 
aspect  from  the  pleasure  in  question.  By  avoiding  the  simple  identification 
of  this  conflict  with  the  very  highest  reaches  of  human  satisfaction,  More 
makes  certain  that  the  enjoyment  under  discussion  in  this  part  of  the  book 
cannot  simply  be  relegated  to  an  afterlife.  The  pleasure  for  which  the 
Utopians  live  must  include  the  rewards  expected  from  the  toil  of  this  present 
existence;  otherwise,  their  whole  teaching  in  this  matter  might  make  them 
susceptible  to  a  promise  of  a  blessed  happiness  after  death  which  they  could 
accept  in  exchange  for  a  life  of  drudgery  and  subjection  upon  earth.  Thus 
these  people  might  become  serviceable  to  a  tyrant  who  would  willingly 
destroy  the  egalitarian  structure  of  their  republic. 

Of  course,  to  say  that  the  Utopians  live  for  pleasure  does  not  mean  that 
they  have  delivered  themselves  over  to  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites. 
They  are  not  epicures  in  this  sense.  Rather,  their  notion  of  delight  has  a 
necessary  social  orientation  about  it.  They  do  not  live  to  soak  up  as  much 
personal  comfort  as  possible.  This  would  characterize  their  pursuit  of 
pleasure  as  merely  private,  without  any  awareness  that  the  good  things  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  community  are  destined  to  be  shared  and  not  simply  ap- 
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propriated  as  one's  own.  In  other  words,  the  scope  of  their  pleasure-seeking 
extends  into  pleasure-making.  At  this  point,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the 
religious  aspect  of  their  epicurean  thought.  Hythloday  tells  us  that  the 
Utopians  "never  have  a  discussion  of  philosophy  without  uniting  certain 
principles  taken  from  religion  as  well.  ..."  (p.  161).  The  author,  through  the 
voice  of  the  narrator,  introduces  the  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  pleasure 
with  a  preamble  stating  that  the  account  will  draw  upon  Utopian  religious 
beliefs  as  they  are  joined  in  their  own  reflection  upon  the  human  condition. 
They  maintain  that  "nature  calls  all  men  to  help  one  another  to  a  merrier  life" 
out  of  a  sound  consideration:  "for  no  one  is  raised  so  far  above  the  common 
lot  of  mankind  as  to  have  his  sole  person  the  object  of  nature's  care"  (p.  165). 
These  words  imply  the  critique  of  the  notion,  cherished  by  the  upper  strata 
of  European  society,  that  the  state  cannot  exist  without  its  privileged  class, 
with  its  privileged  wealth  and  ease,  and,  if  the  aristocracy  is  being  challenged 
here,  we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  monarchy  is  exempt  from  such 
an  attack.  In  opposition  to  the  exclusivist  prejudices  of  such  people,  nature 
beckons  humankind  away  from  the  error  of  making  too  much  of  any  one 
social  group  when  she  "equally  favors  all  whom  she  endows  with  the  same 
form"  (p.  165). 

This  passage  makes  it  very  clear  that  Utopian  equality  is  based  upon  a 
conviction  that  takes  its  strength  from  both  philosophy  and  religion.  Obser- 
vation of  their  own  species  forces  the  Utopians  to  conclude  that  all  people 
are  fundamentally  the  same.  Nature  herself  plays  no  favorites  but,  as  it  were, 
loves  all  whom  she  embraces  in  the  communion  of  a  single  form,  ''quos 
eiusdemformae  communionem  complectitur"  (p.  164).  Because  these  people 
attribute  "both  the  creation  and  the  providential  government  of  the  whole 
world"  to  one  supreme  being,  then  nature,  in  this  context,  must  be  grasped 
as  carrying  out  the  will  of  God,  and  the  communio  formae  with  which  she 
endows  humanity  becomes  the  necessary  guide  to  ethical  conduct  (p.  217). 
"Consequently  nature  surely  bids  you  take  constant  care  not  so  to  further 
your  own  advantages  as  to  cause  disadvantages  to  your  fellows"  (p.  165). 
On  the  one  hand,  cool,  honest  reasoning  leads  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  the  species  is  one;  on  the  other  hand,  the  communion  of  those  participat- 
ing in  the  same  form  leads  to  a  belief  that  all  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  good 
things  of  creation  as  a  manner  of  fulfilling  the  design  of  God's  providence. 

The  wisdom  of  Utopia  lies  neither  in  its  laws  or  customs  nor  in  its 
moneyless  economy  but  rather  in  the  aspiration  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  as 
these  desires  are  reflected  in  their  epicurean  philosophy.  The  Utopians  make 
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much  of  the  good  things  life  has  to  offer,  and  they  see  them  as  a  gift  of 
providence  to  that  entire  country.  This  republic  may  first  strike  us  as  the 
answer  to  Erasmus'  idealistic  question:  "What  else  is  a  city  but  a  great 
monastery?" ^^  Fenlon  simply  dismisses  the  suggestion  when  used  as  the  key 
into  More's  imagined  society.  "More  wrote  Utopia,''  according  to  Fenlon, 
"because  he  was  acutely  aware  that  it  was  impossible  to  translate  the 
monastic  principle  . . .  into  public  life."^^  Surely  More  has  no  intention  of 
reordering  people  within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  monastic  rule.  Still,  such 
an  outlandish  projection  can  be  read  as  a  Silenus,  absurd  in  itself,  but  both 
hiding  and  revealing  a  greater  happiness  for  the  whole  of  humanity.  Could 
not  the  complete  picture  of  Utopian  life  be  leading  to  the  truth,  veiled  within 
its  paradoxical  philosophy  of  pleasure,  that  no  personal  advantage  is  to  be 
procured  at  the  expense  of  others  because  we  are  led  by  nature  herself  to 
share  the  blessings  of  providence  with  one  another  as  a  community? 

The  tension  that  exists  in  the  Utopia  is  not  found  first  and  foremost  in 
the  differences  between  Moms  and  Hy thloday  over  the  question  of  political 
involvement.  The  real  conflict  of  the  book  pits  private  interest  against  the 
public  well-being.  This  might  be  called  the  timeless  contest  because  it  is 
discovered  by  Augustine  in  the  heart  of  Satan  at  the  moment  of  his  fall.  The 
first  evil  act  as  understood  within  the  Christian  tradition  is  put  in  terms  of 
the  clash  between  private  and  public  concerns.  "Where  pride  desires  to  stand 
out,"  Augustine  writes,  "there  it  is  thrust  into  the  narrowness  of  want  as  it 
reduces  a  concern  for  all  to  its  own  interest  out  of  a  self-defeating  love."^^ 
This  mentality  which  characterizes  the  first  sin  reappears  in  More's  delinea- 
tion of  the  evil  that  undermines  society  in  general:  "Everyone  loves  his  own 
premises,  his  own  money;  everyone  is  interested  in  his  own  profession,  or 
his  own  corporation;  anything  at  all  which  we  can  call  our  own  attracts  our 
attentions  to  itself  and  away  from  common  interests. "^2  More,  in  one  sense, 
is  calling  a  particular  monk  back  to  a  spirit  peculiar  to  monasticism,  but  the 
full  import  of  what  he  says  there  reaches  beyond  the  abbey  back  to  creation 
itself  and  then  to  the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  He  holds  that  God,  in  his 
providence,  established  all  the  good  things  of  his  making  for  all  people  Ccum 
omnia  institueret  communia")  and  that  Christ  "endeavored  to  urge  men  to 
turn  away  from  provincial  interests  ("a  privato'')  back  to  universal  interests 
("m  commune"')  "^^  Once  again  we  encounter  a  tension  arising  between 
private  concerns  and  those  involved  with  the  commonwealth.  Utopia  means 
to  break  the  stranglehold  which  personal  preoccupation  has  upon  the  com- 
munity, and  it  directs  its  most  passionate  assertions  against  an  aristocracy 
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deadened  by  its  self-satisfaction.  More  had  the  learned  and  the  powerful  in 
mind  when  he  put  his  Utopia  together.  His  choice  of  Latin  as  the  means  of 
communicating  his  thought  indicates  that  he  is  not  addressing  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed,  and,  when  he  admits,  in  a  letter  to  a  courtier,  that  he  intended 
to  betroth  his  Utopia  "to  Cardinal  Wolsey  alone,"  we  have  no  reason  to  seek 
further  for  the  kind  of  reader  More  had  in  mind  as  he  composed  the  book.^^ 

So  just  what  does  More  leave  unsettled  and  what  is  made  clear  on  the 
last  pages  of  his  text?  His  evaluation  of  the  Utopian  model  remains  obscure 
by  reason  of  the  ironic  and  indecisive  utterances  of  Thomas  Moms,  the 
dramatis  persona.  Hythloday  is  ushered  into  dinner  as  a  troubled  and  trou- 
bling figure  whom  neither  Giles  nor  Moms  wish  to  engage  in  further  debate. 
His  diatribe  against  the  conspiracy  of  the  rich  continues  to  echo  in  the 
reader's  mind  and  wams  the  other  two  personae  against  challenging  such  a 
denunciation  because  its  rebuttal  is  virtually  impossible.  More,  the  author, 
has  called  for  the  reform  of  Christendom  not  by  urging  upon  the  reading 
audience  the  destmction  of  the  papacy,  or  the  monarchy,  or  the  nobility.  Even 
if  Hythloday  would  destroy  all  privilege,  his  Utopia  does  not  provide  a 
workable  solution  to  the  problem.  Nothing  remains  but  to  take  to  heart  the 
evil  which  self-interest  works  upon  the  community  and  allow  the  mind  to 
deliver  itself  to  the  quest  for  new  lands  where  the  Utopian  ideal  can  be 
nourished  with  less  rigor  and  absurdity. 

Other  programs  for  social  revitalization  were  spawned  during  the 
Renaissance  period.  Some  of  them  did  not  live  long,  and  others,  having 
served  their  purpose,  now  seem  less  relevant  than  More's  unsettling  book. 
Bacon's  New  Atlantis  impresses  us  as  more  prophetic  than  the  Utopia,  but 
for  this  very  reason,  it  has  less  to  tell  us  today.  Its  technological  prophecy  is 
spent;  nor  is  Utopia's  own  future  assured.  Its  exhortation  to  a  fresh  commit- 
ment relies  upon  the  acknowledgement  of  a  creation  and  a  belief  in  the 
validity  of  a  concept  of  living  which  leaves  no  room  for  privilege.  If  later  in 
his  career  More  seems  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  his  little  classic,  the 
cause  for  that  disturbance  might  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  Utopia  was  no 
longer  being  understood  as  a  plea  for  unity.^^  More  does  not  escape  at  least 
part  of  the  blame  here.  Hythloday  betrays  an  inclination  towards  rebellion, 
and  his  insistence  upon  change  has  been  judiciously  described  as  bristling 
"with  metaphors  of  deracination  and  eradication. "^^  More's  own  creation, 
his  most  challenging  character,  belongs  to  a  line  of  prophetic  voices  in  that 
he  echoes  the  outcry  of  a  Savonarola  and  anticipates  the  anger  of  a  Thomas 
Miintzer.  Religious  zeal  is  as  difficult  to  control  as  it  is  to  ignore.  Thomas 
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More  appears  to  have  experienced  these  very  problems  in  bringing  Raphael 
Hythloday  to  life.  He  describes  the  trouble  with  Utopia  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  in  terms  of  a  misunderstanding.^^  No  doubt  the  author  had 
hoped  for  the  birth  of  a  new  sense  of  religious  unity.  But  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  Utopia,  through  its  plea  for  reform,  acts  paradoxically  as  a  herald  to 
the  Reformation  in  its  full  historical  sense  when  it  summons  to  life  the 
isolated  and  indignant  figure  of  Raphael  Hythloday. 
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Richard  Strier.  Resistant  Structures.  Particularity,  Radicalism,  and  Renaissance 
Texts.  Berkeley  &  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1995.  Pp.  xiii, 
239. 

This  is  an  exciting  book  in  the  tradition  of  criticism  which  has  come  to  be  expected 
from  Richard  Strier  —  that  is,  a  forceful  mode  combining  polemical  energies  with 
genuinely  serious  scholarship.  In  his  previous  writing,  particularly  on  the  poetry  of 
George  Herbert,  he  has  made  significant  interventions  into  the  critical  debate, 
always  eager  to  fight  a  corner  (especially  that  of  the  Calvinist  Herbert)  but  backing 
up  his  discursive  blows  with  the  support  of  carefully  accumulated  evidence  and 
sensitive  readings.  All  of  these  features  are  again  to  be  discerned  in  Resistant 
Structures,  but  in  the  context  of  a  new  and  largely  appealing  contention:  that  critical 
readers  must  break  out  of  the  fixed  schemes  and  presuppositions  by  which  historical 
periods  are  unnecessarily  limited  and  literary  texts  are  unhappily  constrained.  Strier 
the  polemicist  is  undoubtedly  at  work,  but  his  new  book  leads  us  in  a  more  general 
critical  and  philosophical  direction  than  his  earlier  studies. 

The  book's  title  refers  to  two  types  of  "resistance"  which  are  commended 
during  his  discussions.  The  first  is  simply  the  energy  inherent  in  texts,  which  resists 
categorisation  by  the  reader.  The  second  is  that  which  Strier  seeks  to  encourage 
specifically  in  the  reader,  who  must,  in  his  view,  avoid  being  coerced  by  a  priori 
assumptions,  ideologies,  theories  or  any  other  totalising  impulses.  Inevitably,  a 
resistant  voice  pops  up  in  the  reader  —  or  this  reader,  at  least  —  wondering  whether 
this  insistence  upon  an  avoidance  of  coercion  is  not  in  itself  a  form  of  critical 
coercion.  Strier,  not  surprisingly,  anticipates  this  objection,  and  defends  himself 
with  the  following  claim:  "I  have  tried  to  make  my  orientations  explicit,  and  though 
I  do  a  good  deal  of  polemicizing  against  various  critical  and  historical  schemes,  I 
hope  not  to  have  put  forth  any  dogmas"  (p.  8).  There  is  evidently  a  distinction,  in 
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Strier's  mind,  between  dogmas  and  schemes  (negative)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
orientations  and  methods  (mainly  positive)  on  the  other.  "I  have  tried  to  keep  my 
own  claims  methodologically  modest,"  he  points  out,  adding,  with  a  good  deal  of 
self-knowledge,  "Other  forms  of  modesty  I  do  not  aspire  to"  (p.  8).  There  is  an 
engagingly  robust  honesty  here  which  sets  the  tone  for  the  whole  book:  we  know 
we  are  dealing  with  a  critic  who  has  abandoned  any  vestigial  doubts  and  is 
outspokenly  committed  to  the  case  he  argues. 

How,  then,  does  Strier  set  forth  his  argument  against  "the  totalizing  impulse 
that  tempts  interpretive  and  explanatory  hypotheses"  (p.  4)?  His  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  focusing  on  the  critical  schemes  of  individuals  or  movements 
which  he  considers  damaging  to  the  reading  of  English  Renaissance  texts,  and  the 
second  concentrating  on  authors  and  primary  texts  from  the  seventeenth  century. 
Fortunately,  the  second  part  is  the  more  substantial  since  it  contains  the  more 
original  and  enlightening  discussions.  The  first  exhibits  a  problem  which  is  all  too 
familiar  in  literary  criticism;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  want  to  read  Strier's  views 
on  Empson's  views  of  Tuve's  views  of  Herbert's  poetry.  This  catching  of  the  sense 
at  several  removes  can  become  wearying.  Although  the  same  objection  may  be  made 
against  the  layer  of  opinion  which  I  have  just  added  —  yet  another  "remove"  from 
the  original  text  under  consideration  —  it  could  be  said  that  such  commentary  is  the 
explicit  function  of  a  review,  whereas  criticism,  especially  of  Strier's  polemical 
kind,  ought  to  fulfil  a  more  liberating  and  creative  function. 

The  four  "essays"  in  part  one  of  Resistant  Structures  turn  their  attention,  in 
sequence,  to  Empson  and  Tuve,  Stanley  Fish,  "Theory"  and  New  Historicism.  In  an 
attack  on  Rosemund  Tuve's  pre-emptive  use  of  scholarship  and  convention  to  stifle 
the  surprising  in  Herbert's  poems.  Strier  importantly  comments  that  we  should 
beware  of  fixed  notions  of  "tradition,"  which  must  necessarily  be  partial  and  may 
cover  up  critical  special  pleading.  Although  not  denying  the  role  of  traditions  as  the 
"backdrop"  of  texts,  Strier  shares  with  Empson  the  wish  to  "taste"  texts  with  "as 
clean  a  palate"  as  we  are  able,  "rather  than,  following  Tuve,  with  as  full  a  mouth  as 
possible"  (p.  25).  Perhaps,  following  this  line  of  metaphor,  the  appropriate  descrip- 
tion of  Stanley  Fish's  theory  of  "self-consuming"  seventeenth-century  texts  would 
be  that  it  suffers  from  a  form  of  lock-jaw,  since  Strier  lambasts  it  in  his  second  essay 
as  a  fixed  textual  model  which  then  becomes  an  inflexible  criterion  for  value.  For 
Strier  the  real  danger  of  Fish's  "bewitchingly  attractive  and  oversimplifying 
schema"  is  that  it  disguises  the  textual  nuances  which  signify  "values."  Strier  argues 
urgently  that  the  poems  are  not  "endlessly  ironic";  they  espouse  "positions"  and 
(like  Strier  himself)  "have  moments  of  passion  and  earnestness"  (p.  40). 

Despite  their  clarity  of  approach  and  firmness  of  position,  the  essays  in  the 
first  part  of  Resistant  Structures  are  not  without  further  weaknesses.  The  third  essay 
attacks  deconstruction  as  though  it  were  the  only  form  of  literary  theory,  and  focuses 
on  just  two  books  from  the  mid-1980s  -  Shakespeare  and  the  Question  of  Theory 
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(edited  by  Patricia  Parker  and  Geffrey  Hartman)  and  Terry  Eagleton's  Shakespeare. 
He  attacks  the  theorists,  particularly  Terence  Hawkes  (writing  in  Parker  and 
Hartman),  for  needing  a  "straw  man"  to  knock  down  (p.  54),  but  there  are  moments 
when  Strier  does  precisely  that  in  assuming  that  all  readers  except  himself  adopt 
certain  naively  rigid  opinions  of,  for  example,  Empson's  achievements,  or  methods 
of  teaching  King  Lear.  The  fourth  essay  —  commenting  on  the  dangers  of  "untenable 
behaviorism"  (p.  5)  in  New  Historicism  —  reads  ironically,  both  in  its  polemical 
condemnation  of  the  polemics  of  this  critical  movement,  and  in  the  fact  that  Strier's 
volume  is  published  in  a  series  entitled  "The  New  Historicism:  Studies  in  Cultural 
Poetics."  His  clear-sighted  conmients  on  the  relationship  of  the  old  historicism  to  the 
new,  however,  are  heartening:  a  "strict  pluralism  is  in  order  here"  since  the  two  modes 
"answer  different  questions"  and,  in  fact,  "need  each  other"  (p.  69). 

Though  the  first  part  of  Strier's  book  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  stimulating, 
it  is  a  relief  to  move  on  from  its  largely  hostile  tones  to  the  more  constructive  second 
part,  in  which  he  puts  into  practice  his  system  of  reading  with  as  open  a  mind  as 
possible.  This  method  —  not,  we  should  note,  a  dogma  —  involves  suspending 
"many  things  that  one  knows  (or  thinks  one  knows)  in  favor  of  an  initial  experience 
of  'mere  reading,'"  after  which  knowledge  can  be  "brought  fruitfully  to  bear  on  the 
text"  (p.  2).  We  see  this  creatively  at  work  on  some  challenging  texts:  Herbert's 
"Church-porch"  in  relation  to  devout  humanism;  the  "impossible  radicalism"  that 
close-reading  can  reveal  in  Donne's  third  satire  and  Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  and 
a  startingly  refreshing  reading  of  Nahum  Tate's  Lear  with  as  few  literary  or  political 
preconceptions  as  possible.  This  last  is  the  best  essay  in  the  book,  and  more  than 
justifies  Strier's  view  that  "particulars  will  never  alter  one's  generalizations  if  the 
particulars  are  never  examined  closely  enough  to  reveal  their  distinctive  shapes" 
(p.  232). 

It  would  be  wrong  to  try  to  summarize  the  detailed  comments  offered  on  the 
texts  discussed  in  the  second  part  of  Resistant  Structures.  This  is  not  only  because 
their  author  believes  in  avoiding  the  misleading  generalizations  with  which  he 
considers  criticism  to  be  currently  plagued,  but  also  (the  better  reason,  I  think) 
because  Strier's  interpretations  are  astute  and  deserve  full  reading  in  their  own  right. 

HELEN  WILCOX,  Rijksuniversiteit  Groningen 
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Régine  Reynolds-Cornell,  éd.  International  Colloquium  Celebrating  the  500th 
Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre.  Birmingham,  AL:  Summa 
Publications,  1995.  Pp.  133. 

Le  500^  anniversaire  de  naissance  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre  a  incité  nombre  de 
chercheurs  à  étudier  l'oeuvre  de  la  reine.  Ces  études  ont,  entre  autres,  donné  lieu  à 
des  colloques.  Le  livre  publié  sous  la  direction  de  Régine  Reynolds-Cornell  réunit 
les  actes  de  la  rencontre  internationale  qui  s'est  tenue  au  Agnes  Scott  College  les 
13  et  14  avril  1992.  Cet  ouvrage  comprend  douze  contributions  abordant  des  sujets 
d'intérêts  divers.  Deux  textes  se  détachent  du  reste  de  ce  recueil;  l'un  porte  sur  le 
Théâtre  profane,  l'autre  sur  le  corps  dans  l'oeuvre  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre. 

Mais  tout  d'abord,  si  l'on  considère  l'ouvrage  dans  son  ensemble,  l'on  peut 
noter  que  trois  articles  adoptent  un  point  de  vue  artistique  ou  historique.  Donna 
Sadler  décrit  l'architecture  des  châteaux  de  François  l^"",  son  importante  collection 
d'art  ainsi  que  son  rapport  à  des  artistes  tels  que  Léonard  de  Vinci  et  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  F.  Ellsworth  Peterson  étudie  la  présence  de  la  musique  italienne  à  la  cour 
française  de  la  Renaissance  et  les  traces  que  l'on  peut  en  trouver  dans  VHeptaméron. 
James  K.  Farge,  pour  sa  part,  expose  le  problème  de  la  censure  et  la  manière  dont 
elle  a  servi  ou  pénalisé  Marguerite  et  son  cercle  d'intimes,  ainsi  que  son  caractère 
nécessaire  au  maintien  de  l'ordre  dans  la  société  du  seizième  siècle. 

Quatre  autres  critiques  proposent  une  analyse  proprement  textuelle  de 
V Heptaméron.  Nerina  Clerici  Balmas  montre  de  quelle  façon  le  langage  sexuel  ou 
erotique  n'est  jamais  explicite;  il  se  voit  toujours  subtilement  suggéré  —  souvent 
sous  forme  de  métaphores.  Sylvie  L.F.  Richards  expose  l'importance  des  épîtres 
dans  trois  des  nouvelles  de  VHeptaméron.  En  effet,  celles-ci  s'avèrent  indispen- 
sables au  déroulement  de  chacun  des  trois  contes  dans  lesquels  elles  se  trouvent 
insérées  et  expliquent  bien  souvent  le  dénouement  de  l'histoire.  En  parlant  de 
l'épître  de  la  nouvelle  13,  S.  Richards  nous  fait  voir,  de  façon  très  intéressante,  de 
quelle  manière  elle  se  détache  de  la  tradition  des  trouvères,  puisqu'elle  sollicite  un 
amour  parfait  et  non  un  amour  physique.  Marie-Thérèse  Noiset,  quant  à  elle,  se 
penche  sur  le  problème  souvent  étudié  —  mais  indispensable  dans  un  ouvrage 
s 'intéressant  à  l'oeuvre  de  Marguerite  —  de  l'honneur  des  dames  et  de  l'importance 
pour  celles-ci  de  le  maintenir  en  toutes  circonstances,  car  bien  souvent  leur  vie  en 
dépend.  Finalement,  en  ce  qui  concerne  VHeptaméron,  Donald  A.  Beecher,  dans  la 
foulée  de  ses  travaux  antérieurs,  étudie  les  maladies  qu'engendre  l'amour  non 
assouvi  ainsi  que  les  idées  reçues  à  ce  sujet  à  l'époque  de  la  reine  de  Navarre. 

Bien  que  V Heptaméron  tienne  une  place  de  choix  dans  ces  actes  de  colloque, 
ce  n'est  pas  la  seule  oeuvre  étudiée.  En  effet,  Les  prisons  font  aussi  l'objet  de  deux 
articles.  Ces  deux  derniers  établissent  un  parallèle  entre  le  Symposion  de  Platon  et 
Les  prisons,  bien  que  George  Mallary  Masters  ne  le  fasse  que  succinctement.  Il 
s'intéresse  avant  tout  à  la  notion  de  liberté  dans  le  poème  de  Marguerite  et  à  la 
manière  dont  celle-ci  ne  s'acquiert  que  par  l'intermédiaire  de  Dieu.  Pour  sa  part. 
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Matthew  Morris  fait  de  ce  parallèle  entre  le  Symposion  et  Les  prisons  le  noyau  de 
son  article  et  établit  un  lien  entre  les  différentes  étapes  de  l'ascension  vers  Dieu  du 
héros  des  Prisons  et  le  discours  de  Diotime  sur  l'amour. 

Le  Théâtre  profane  de  Marguerite  a  aussi  suscité  l'intérêt  des  chercheurs  qui 
lui  consacrent  deux  articles.  L'un,  que  signe  Robert  Aulotte,  présente  la  facette 
religieuse  des  pièces  profanes  de  la  reine  de  Navarre.  L'autre,  composé  par  Régine 
Reynolds-Cornell,  a  particulièrement  retenu  mon  attention  par  son  apport  original 
aux  connaissances  sur  l'oeuvre  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre.  Elle  y  montre  l'évolution 
qui  s'est  opérée  dans  le  Théâtre  profane,  et  qui  a  subséquemment  permis  l'écriture 
de  VHeptaméron.  Selon  R.  Reynolds-Cornell,  une  évolution  s'est  effectuée  dans  le 
temps  en  ce  qui  a  trait  à  la  qualité  des  pièces  du  Théâtre  profane.  Elle  considère  Le 
malade  comme  une  pièce  d'amateur,  bien  que  l'on  y  détecte  un  certain  potentiel. 
L'inquisiteur  s'avérerait  déjà  de  qualité  supérieure  au  Malade  de  par  la  présence 
sur  scène,  l'atmosphère  et  les  dialogues  qui  se  révèlent  "vivants"  et  "naturels"  (p. 
83).  La  composition  de  ces  comédies  montre  une  progression  dans  l'interaction 
entre  les  personnages  qui  paraît  de  plus  en  plus  convaincante  pour  finalement 
atteindre  son  sommet  dans  VHeptaméron.  Selon  R.  Reynolds-Cornell,  le  Théâtre 
profane  a  servi  de  travail  préparatoire  à  la  composition  de  V Heptaméron  et  à  la  mise 
en  forme  de  ses  devisants:  cela  s'avère  surtout  évident  avec  la  Comédie  des  quatre 
femmes  dont  les  dix  protagonistes  ne  sont  pas  sans  rappeler  les  dix  devisants.  La 
voix  de  la  vieille  fait  d'ailleurs  écho  à  celle  de  Géburon,  de  même  que  le  point  de 
vue  pétrarquiste  des  dames,  dans  cette  comédie,  se  retrouve  dans  la  voix  de 
Dagoucin.  L'écriture  de  ces  pièces  aurait  aussi  permis  à  Marguerite  de  réaliser 
l'importance  de  ne  pas  s'étendre  sur  les  descriptions  de  lieu  ou  de  personnages  pour 
laisser  toute  la  place  au  message  qu'elle  veut  communiquer.  Ses  comédies  mettent 
en  scène  les  misères  de  son  temps  ainsi  que  ses  préoccupations  et  ses  aspirations. 
Dans  la  Comédie  des  quatre  femmes,  Marguerite  n'hésite  pas  à  présenter  la  réalité 
quotidienne  des  femmes,  où  le  bonheur  s'avère  un  luxe  surtout  si  elles  ont  un  mari. 
Malgré  cela,  un  message  récurrent  et  commun  traverse  la  Comédie  des  quatre 
femmes  et  V Heptaméron:  le  mariage  demeure  une  institution  nécessaire  à  la  société 
même  si  celui-ci  se  révèle  pénible  pour  les  femmes  et  ne  leur  apporte  aucune 
satisfaction. 

Le  deuxième  article  qui  a  retenu  mon  attention  est  celui  de  Colette  H.  Winn. 
Dans  l'oeuvre  de  Marguerite  se  présente  la  problématique  du  corps  qui  tout  à  la  fois 
éveille  au  Beau  et  donc  à  l'amour  de  Dieu,  mais  y  fait  aussi  obstacle.  C.  Winn 
examine  la  chute  du  corps  qui  se  laisse  aller  à  des  pulsions  sexuelles  et  ainsi  ternit 
l'âme  qu'il  renferme.  Elle  note  avec  justesse  que  cette  luxure  peut  atteindre  toute 
personne  indépendamment  du  sexe  et  de  la  classe  sociale.  Et  ce  péché  se  lit  bien 
souvent  sur  le  corps  par  un  changement  de  son  état  habituel.  C.  Winn  s'intéresse 
alors  à  l'honneur  dans  V Heptaméron  qui  diffère  selon  le  sexe,  puisque  pour  les 
femmes  il  équivaut  à  la  chasteté,  alors  que  pour  les  hommes  il  renvoie  plutôt  au 
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courage  guerrier —  ce  qui  d'ailleurs  entraîne  de  constantes  divergences  d'opinions 
entre  les  devisants,  chacun  interprétant  les  nouvelles  selon  son  point  de  vue  de 
l'honneur.  C.  Winn  souligne  par  ailleurs  le  danger  de  la  prise  de  parole  pour  les 
femmes  en  ce  qui  a  trait  au  corps  et  à  la  sexualité;  ces  deux  sujets  ne  se  voient 
d'ailleurs  abordés  ouvertement  que  par  les  devisants  masculins.  Elle  signale,  tout 
comme  Nerina  Clerici  B  aimas,  que  dans  V  Heptaméron  le  langage  sexuel  se  trouve 
suggéré  et  elle  voit  là  une  volonté  de  Marguerite  de  prendre  une  certaine  distance 
avec  le  corps.  Elle  met  alors  l'accent  sur  l'idée  que,  si  céder  à  ses  pulsions  sexuelles 
se  révèle  destructeur,  ne  pas  les  assouvir  cause  aussi  des  ravages.  Il  faut  donc 
contrôler  ses  élans  sexuels  et  ne  pas  mépriser  son  corps,  car  cela  reviendrait  à  nier 
Dieu. 

Cet  ouvrage  permet  donc  d'éclaircir  un  certain  nombre  de  points  importants 
sur  les  écrits  de  la  reine  de  Navarre.  Il  faut  finalement  signaler  que  l'introduction 
est  signée  par  Enea  Balmas  et  que  les  auteurs  des  contributions  sont  présentés  dans 
une  notice  biographique  à  la  fin  de  l'ouvrage;  celui-ci  ne  comporte  toutefois  ni 
bibliographie  ni  index. 

HÉLÈNE  LUCUIX,  Université  de  Montréal 


Anthony  Milton.  Catholic  and  Reformed:  The  Roman  and  Protestant  Churches 
in  English  Protestant  Thought,  1600-1640.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1995. 

Anthony  Milton's  ambitious  and  original  study.  Catholic  and  Reformed:  The  Roman 
and  Protestant  Churches  in  English  Protestant  Thought,  1600-1640,  explores  the 
polemical  debates  within  the  English  church  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  halves:  "Part  One:  The  Church  of  Rome" 
traces  the  image  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  over  40  years;  "Part  Two:  The 
Reformed  Churches"  surveys  the  representation  of  foreign  and  domestic  Protestant 
groups  during  the  same  period.  Both  parts  show  a  struggle  over  the  self-definition 
of  the  English  church,  with  authors  defining  themselves  (or  the  version  of  the 
English  church  which  they  would  prefer)  as  the  inverse  of  a  perceived  "other." 
Polemical  labels  of  "popery"  or  "puritan,"  Milton  argues,  not  only  reflected  but  also 
actively  exacerbated  the  divisions  within  the  English  church:  "Polarization  of 
opinion  will  often  be  seen  to  have  been  a  function  of  polemical  debate,  rather  than 
its  trigger"  (p.  5,  emphasis  Milton's).  Moreover,  the  author  argues  that  it  was  this 
polemic,  rather  than  inclusivity,  which  created  the  Anglican  via  media  when  the 
common  strategy  of  claiming  to  be  both  "Catholic  and  Reformed"  acquired  a  radical 
twist  in  the  hands  of  the  Laudians.  One  is  reminded  (though  not  by  a  citation)  of 
Michel  Foucault's  claim  that  identity  is  created  in  discourse. 
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In  considering  a  historian  who  emphatically  underiines  the  importance  of 
controversy  in  forming  ideas,  it  only  makes  sense  to  consider  Milton's  own  position 
in  recent  historiographical  debate.  By  choosing  the  same  title  as  F.M.G.  Higham's 
1962  study,  Milton  positions  himself  vw-à-vw  an  eariier  view  of  the  pre-Civil  War 
English  church,  and  solidly  in  the  revisionist  camp,  among  those  who  wish  to 
reinstate  religion  as  a  central  thread  in  the  web  of  causes  to  the  English  Civil  War. 
While  Milton  provides  his  own  encapsulated  history  of  the  revisionist  stance,  it  is 
also  worth  noting  that  its  direction  was  anticipated  by  Laurence  Stone,  who 
described  his  own  The  Causes  of  the  English  Revolution,  1529-1642  as  "multi- 
causal  in  its  approach,  laying  as  much  stress  on  institutional  defects  and  ideological 
passions  as  on  social  movements  and  economic  changes"  (p.  57).  Milton  positions 
himself  as  an  eddy  in  the  current  of  historiography  which  is  returning  to  religious 
history  as  an  explanation  for  the  English  Civil  War. 

Unlike  some  other  revisionists  and  religious  historians,  however,  Milton  is  not 
identifying  a  doctrinal  binary  as  a  cause  for  the  English  revolution,  declaring  instead  that 
"the  Roman  and  Protestant  Churches  were  a  good  deal  closer  to  each  other  in  their  doctrine 
than  the  polarized  forms  of  religious  controversy  would  suggest"  (p.  372).  Instead  of 
laying  the  divisions  in  the  English  church  at  the  feet  of  binary  doctrinal  differences,  he 
argues  that  the  breach  between  Laudians  and  Calvinists  was  precipitated  by  the  failure  of 
Laudians  to  invoke  the  symbols  of  a  common,  and  commonly  anti-papal,  unity.  Milton, 
in  fact,  goes  to  some  lengths  to  define  his  terms  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  perception  of 
drawing  binary  distinctions  between  groups  locked  in  conflict. 

It  might  even  be  argued  that  Milton's  study  of  religious  thought  in  the  years 
preceding  the  English  Civil  War  is  not  a  return  to  the  religious  per  se.  He  shows 
little  interest  in  examining  how  persons  understood  their  relationships  with  God 
through  justification,  for  instance.  Rather,  this  study  dissolves  the  religious  into  the 
political;  or  at  least,  into  the  political  as  broadly  defined.  Even  here,  though,  Milton 
is  not  always  consistent.  He  points  out,  for  example,  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  widely  acknowledged  to  be  Calvinist  "principally  because  of  her  doctrine  of 
the  eucharist,  which  disowned  Lutheran  consubstanfiafion  —  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal divisions  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  world"  (p.  385).  Doctrinal  impera- 
tives certainly  continued  to  function,  as  Milton  recognizes.  While  there  was  a  sound 
political  rationale,  recognized  even  by  die-hard  Calvinists,  to  unify  with 
Lutheranism,  "their  reservations  over  Lutheran  doctrines  persisted"  (p.  391).  Never- 
theless, Milton  is  insistent  that  doctrinal  grounds  are  insufficient  to  explain  the 
division  between  the  churches:  "The  doctrine  of  the  Two  Churches,  the  papal 
Antichrist,  the  depiction  of  popery  as  a  false  religion  —  all  these  arguments  sought 
to  create  an  absolute  doctrinal  division  which  would  correspond  to  the  physical  and 
political  separation  of  the  churches"  (pp.  372-73).  In  this  case,  Milton's  logic  is 
clear:  political  imperatives  come  first,  and  doctrine  merely  responds.  Unfortunately, 
Milton  does  not  always  maintain  consistency  with  this  position. 
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At  times,  Milton  seems  to  be  adopting  a  depth  model  to  reconcile  polemic  and 
doctrine.  He  argues,  for  instance,  that  while  ecumenical  efforts  to  reconcile  the 
Church  of  England  with  Greek  Orthodoxy  were  "directed  towards  the  needs  of 
anti-papal  polemic";  "in  more  candid  moments"  the  English  churchmen  carrying 
on  the  negotiations  expressed  distrust.  Beneath  a  veneer  of  polemical  reasoning,  in 
other  words,  deep  divisions  between  the  English  and  the  Greek  churches  remained. 
Similarly,  while  James  may  have  avoided  mentioning  some  of  his  beliefs  under 
particular  circumstances,  "there  was  no  doubting  the  certainty  with  which  he  held 
them"  (p.  122).  Here  it  seems  that  James's  views  form  a  sort  of  constant,  imperturba- 
bly  solid  beneath  the  superficial  flux  of  political  poses.  However,  if  one  is  to  accept 
such  doctrine  as  more  permanent  than  politics,  then  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine 
doctrines  being  produced  by  polemical  exigency.  Yet  it  seems  necessary  to  accept 
such  an  emergence  in  order  to  agree  with  Milton  that  the  ultimately  internicine 
breach  between  Calvinism  and  Laudianism  could  result  largely  from  the  innovative 
inflection  of  a  "common  polemical  strategy  —  claiming  to  be  both  Catholic  and 
Reformed"  (p.  527).  In  fairness  to  Milton,  I  should,  of  course,  also  recognize  that 
he  does  make  attempts  throughout  the  work  to  reconcile  the  play  of  polemical 
strategies  with  doctrinal  imperatives.  That  no  such  effort  seems  entirely  conclusive 
merely  indicates  that  a  philosophical  decision  on  this  subject  is  outside  the  scope 
of  Milton's  already  ambitious  work. 

Moreover,  if  Milton  is  occasionally  inconsistent,  he  merely  reflects  the  strug- 
gles of  the  time  which  he  chronicles,  with  its  vexed  debates  on  the  distinction 
between  doctrine  and  discipline,  or  which  beliefs  were  to  be  considered  "things 
indifferent"  and  which  were  touchstones  of  orthodoxy.  Milton  describes  debates  on 
whether  the  Roman  church  had  errors,  or  was  its  errors.  Against  this  background, 
we  can  see  James's  efforts  to  clear  a  space  for  the  political  outside  the  religious  and 
away  from  "medlers  in  matters  of  State  and  monarchy"  (p.  292)  as  part  of  a  general 
effort  to  renegotiate  the  bounds  between  the  essential  and  the  accidental.  If  Milton 
seems  undecided  on  whether  differences  were  doctrinal  or  polemical  or  both,  he  is 
not  alone. 

Milton's  inconsistency,  in  fact,  may  even  be  a  measure  of  the  greatness  of  his 
effort.  He  eschews  simple  and  traditional  divisions  between  religious  groups. 
Likewise,  he  refuses  the  always  powerful  temptation  to  reduce  his  material  to  what 
would  be  entirely  consistent  with  his  thesis.  In  fact,  given  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
his  research,  it  is  dubious  whether  any  single  theory  at  all  could  be  expected  to  cover 
it.  Instead  of  concentrating  on  the  relatively  small  amount  of  religious  literature 
which  has  already  been  studied  almost  exhaustively,  Milton  expands  his  range  to  the 
whole  of  printed  religious  literature  from  1600  to  1640.  If  only  by  forging  into 
a  vast  and  untapped  realm  of  documentation,  Milton's  effort  is  historiographi- 
cally  significant.  As  Milton  admits,  "The  current  work  makes  no  claims  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  or  definitive  account  of  this  rich  and  underexploited  resource" 
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(p.  7),  but  it  nevertheless  does  make  a  pretty  impressive  first  foray.  Milton's 
bibliography  of  primary  printed  sources  runs  to  a  staggering  fifteen  large,  fine- 
printed  pages,  most  of  whose  entries  are  only  one-line  long;  the  bibliography  is 
complemented  by  twelve  pages  of  secondary  sources  and  three  pages  of  primary 
manuscript  sources.  This  work  does  not  do  the  violence  necessary  to  narrowly 
marshall  the  evidence  towards  proving  its  thesis.  Nonetheless,  its  very  catholicity, 
in  the  oldest  sense  of  the  term,  assures  it  of  a  place  on  library  shelves  for  decades 
to  come.  We  can  only  hope  that  Milton  inspires  similarly  energetic  historians  to 
explore  the  resources  into  which  he  has  made  impressive  pioneering  efforts,  and 
that  consulting  Catholic  and  Reformed  does  not  become  a  substitute  for  navigating 
through  the  forest  of  primary  texts. 

SEAN  K.  LAWRENCE,  University  of  British  Columbia 


P.  G.  Stan  wood,  ed.  Of  Poetry  and  Politics:  New  Essays  on  Milton  and  his  World. 
Binghamton,  NY:  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Texts  and  Studies  126,  1995.  Pp. 
xxi,  333. 

P.  G.  Stanwood's  Of  Poetry  and  Politics  is  an  attempt  to  offer  "a  unified  study 
illustrative  of  the  best  and  most  typical  work  on  Milton  today"  (p.  xv).  The 
collection  represents  a  selection  of  papers  presented  at  the  Fourth  International 
Milton  Symposium  held  in  1991.  Far  from  being  a  random  sampling  of  scholarship, 
the  papers  group  themselves  nicely  into  the  three  complementary  areas  of  the 
volume's  organization:  Milton's  prophetic  voice,  gender  and  personal  identities, 
and  politics.  Drawing  on  various  recent  theoretical  developments,  these  essays  seek 
to  contextualize  Milton  in  terms  of  the  complex  social,  political,  and  intellectual 
landscape  of  his  time. 

The  first  section  of  the  volume,  on  Milton's  prophetic  voice,  begins  with  three 
genre  studies.  Louis  Martz  argues  that  The  Reason  of  Church  Government  follows 
the  structural  pattern  of  the  biblical  prophetic  writings,  a  pattern  that  may  also  be 
traced  in  the  Second  Defense  and  Paradise  Lost.  John  Hale's  analysis  of  the  Latin 
ode  "To  John  Rouse"  shows  Milton's  resistance  to  contemporary  use  of  Latin  verse 
to  celebrate  royal  power;  instead,  Milton  chose  to  praise  a  dutiful  librarian  who 
"stood  for  the  prevailing  of  law  and  religion  and  conscience,  even  in  time  of  civil 
war"  (p.  32).  In  her  study  of  Lycidas,  Stella  Revard  adroitly  reveals  Milton's 
deployment  of  Pindaric  conventions,  first  by  exploring  the  use  of  "thematic  figures 
and  mythic  digression"  and  subsequently  by  explaining  how  "the  ostensible  subject 
is  different  from  its  real  one"  (p.  36).  The  prophet's  voice  is  also  to  be  heard, 
according  to  Lee  M.  Johnson,  in  Milton's  use  of  circles  and  other  patterns  of 
enclosure  to  create  the  illusion  of  innocence  in  Adam  and  Eve.  The  enclosure  of  the 
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soliloquy  is  the  topic  of  David  Robertson's  essay,  which  challenges  J.  B. 
Broadbent's  assertion  that  "the  characters  of  Paradise  Lost  do  not  soliloquize  until 
they  have  fallen"  (p.  59).  In  contrast,  Robertson  sees  the  soliloquy  as  involving  a 
"potential  questioning  of  God's  wisdom"  (p.  77)  in  the  larger  process  of  forging  a 
new  self,  whether  good  or  evil.  Milton's  prophetic  voice  is  again  heard  in  the 
archangel  Michael's  narrative  of  human  history,  a  narrative  that,  as  Douglas  Cham- 
bers contends,  shares  much  with  the  popular  art  of  contemporary  tapestries.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  essay  in  this  section  is  T,  H.  Howard-Hill's  carefully  documented 
study  which  argues  that  Milton  had  virtually  no  interest  in,  or  experience  of,  the 
English  theatre.  Milton's  own  closet  drama  Samson  Agonistes,  in  Michael  R.  G. 
Spiller's  view,  creates  a  metapoesis  that  allows  the  reader  to  understand  the  work 
as  a  monument  inspiring  further  virtuous  action. 

The  second  section  begins  with  Mary  Ann  Radzinowicz's  exploration  of 
sketches  that  Milton  made  for  tragedies  that  he  planned  to  write.  The  heroines 
(Sarah,  Lot's  wife,  Dinah,  and  Tamar)  suggest  Milton's  interest  in  sexual  difference, 
in  the  social  relativism  of  gender  concerns,  and  in  political  critique.  Dayton  Haskin 
considers  two  other  biblical  women,  Mary  and  Ruth,  in  an  analysis  of  Sonnet  9.  The 
sonnet's  complex  interplay  of  allusions  marks  a  shift  in  Milton's  practice  of 
scriptural  interpretation:  from  acceptance  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text  to  a 
recognition  of  the  need  to  interpret  through  imaginative  and  compassionate 
renegotiation.  Haskin's  argument  has  since  been  expanded  in  Milton's  Burden  of 
Interpretation.  The  crux  of  many  gender  studies  of  Milton  is  the  first  description  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  Lost.  Michael  Wilding  insists  on  Milton's  radical 
egalitarianism  and  therefore  views  the  description  as  a  result  of  Satan's  perspective 
on  the  couple,  a  perspective  which  projects  "a  political,  hierarchical  hell  onto  an 
Eden  that  is  something  other"  (p.  174).  The  argument  about  equality  is  extended  by 
Donald  M.  Friedman,  who  suggests  that  no  society  is  possible  "Among  unequals" 
{PL  8.384)  who  are  not  fit  to  enter  into  genuine  conversation  with  one  another.  Thus, 
consequent  upon  the  Fall,  "those  meanings  of  'sex'  that  attach  themselves  to 
outward  and  visible  signs,  the  'letter'  of  sexual  difference,  come  to  replace  the  spirit 
of  sexuality,  in  which  mutuality  and  the  exchange  of  potency  and  fertility  are  the 
inward  signs"  (p.  212).  Milton's  own  sexuality  is  considered  in  the  course  of  John 
Leonard's  rejection  of  the  notion  that  Milton  made  youthful  vows  of  celibacy. 

The  concluding  section  provides  new  and  fascinating  accounts  of  Milton's 
political  imagination.  The  first  two  studies  explore  the  colonialist  strain  in  the  poet's 
work.  Balachandra  Rajan  considers  Milton's  imagistic  apprehension  of  India,  and 
finds  that  while  India  is  often  associated  with  vainglory  and  the  sumptuous  excess 
of  empire,  it  is  sometimes  treated  positively  or  at  least  ambivalently.  In  the  end, 
however,  as  India  begins  to  assume  its  role  as  the  coveted  object  of  imperial 
conquest,  Milton  "cannot  quite  say  that  the  pursuit  of  empires  can  only  be  destruc- 
tive ..."  (p.  226).  J.  Martin  Evans's  paper,  since  expanded  into  Milton's  Imperial 
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Epic:  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Discourse  of  Colonialism,  considers  how  the  conquest 
of  the  New  World  has  been  played  out,  with  all  its  attendant  anxieties,  on  a  cosmic 
scale  in  Milton's  epic.  If  Satan  can  play  the  roles  of  "buccaneer,  pilgrim,  and  empire 
builder"  (p.  234),  then  Adam  and  Eve  can  be  colonists,  indentured  servants,  and 
welcoming  aboriginal  people.  Milton's  politics  are  more  straightforwardly  revealed 
in  Gary  D.  Hamilton's  consideration  of  Paradise  Regained.  The  work  is  not 
concerned  with  the  interiority  of  religion,  but  is  rather  a  "public  event"  (p.  240) 
which  offers  "encouragement  to  nonconformist  communities"  (p.  247)  threatened 
with  the  enforcement  of  laws  against  "conventicles"  or  private  houses.  Milton's 
political  sensitivities  may  also  be  seen  in  his  practical  sense  of  the  publishing 
marketplace  (Peter  Lindenbaum)  and  his  early  republicanism  detected  through  his 
use  of  the  discourse  of  the  estates  in  Of  Reformation  (Janel  Mueller).  Milton's 
response  to  Eikon  Basilike,  supposedly  written  by  Charles  I  on  the  eve  of  his 
execution,  forges  a  new  Puritan  aesthetic  even  as  it  mocks  the  king's  idolatrous 
self-representation  and  derivative  (and  thereby  false)  creations;  as  Aschah  Guibbory 
explains,  Milton's  apprehension  of  the  bad  artist  in  Charles  leads  to  a  lasting  change 
in  Milton's  own  style.  An  essay  on  one  of  the  seemingly  driest  of  subjects,  Milton's 
Latin  grammar  text,  turns  out  to  be  a  lively  and  provocative  assessment  of  the 
politics  of  educational  curricula:  Wyman  H.  Herendeen  concludes  that  Milton 
"unthroned  the  royal  grammar  and  secularized  it,  deconstructing  both  monarch  and 
episcopacy  in  the  process"  (p.  310).  Finally,  Ken  Simpson  evaluates  Milton's 
anti-episcopal  writings,  suggesting  that  while  Milton  strategically  accepted  the 
argument  for  presbyterial  government  of  the  church,  such  an  argument  was  "almost 
irrelevant  since  discipline  depends  on  individual  piety"  (p.  322). 

The  editor  of  the  collection  has  provided  an  effective  introductory  overview 
as  well  as  an  index  of  important  names,  places  and  subjects,  though  not  of  criticism. 
In  all,  the  volume  offers  an  excellent  survey  of  significant  recent  scholarship  that 
contextualizes  Milton's  work.  The  best  essays  seem  to  begin  with  small  details  that 
lead  gradually  to  wide-reaching,  sometimes  unexpected,  conclusions:  a  considera- 
tion of  one  powerful  passage  of  The  Reason  of  Church  Government  leads  to  the 
realization  of  Milton's  self-staging  of  his  prophetic  voice;  an  analysis  of  Milton's 
occasional  comments  about  the  stage  provokes  the  realization  that  Milton  had  no 
use  for  English  theatre;  a  re  visitation  of  a  classic  statement  suggesting  the  inferiority 
of  one  sex  to  the  other  points  ultimately  to  Milton's  search  for  a  radical  human 
equality;  similes  concerning  India  and  imagery  of  America  reveal  Milton's  conflict- 
ing attitude  toward  conquest;  and  a  second  look  at  a  grammar  text  uncovers  a 
denunciation  of  tyranny  in  church,  state,  and  learning.  In  such  essays,  the  authors 
demonstrate  how  to  animate  the  complexity  of  Milton's  context:  "by  small  / 
Accomplishing  great  things"  {PL  9.566-67). 

PAUL  W.  HARLAND,  Augustana  University  College 
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Nancy  Lyman  Roelker.  One  King,  One  Faith:  The  Parlement  of  Paris  and  the 
Religious  Reformations  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  1996.  Pp.  xiv,  543. 

Mack  P.  Holt.  The  French  Wars  of  Religion,  1562-1629.  "New  Approaches  to 
European  History."  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1995.  Pp.  xiv,  239. 

Religion  and  religious  questions  were  at  the  very  heart  of  French  culture  and  society 
in  the  era  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  A  careful  reading  of  these  two  recent 
works  bolsters  such  an  interpretation  of  early  modern  France  and  thus  challenges 
the  views  of  any  seiziémiste  who  would  pass  quickly  over  religion  in  order  to  focus 
solely  on  institutional,  political,  economic  or  social  history,  in  isolation  from 
religion.  Roelker  examines  in  detail  the  religious  mentality  of  the  members  of  one 
of  the  most  important  political  institutions  in  sixteenth-century  France,  the  Paris 
parlement.  Holt  offers  an  overview  of  the  Wars  of  Religion  in  France,  and  presents 
a  vigorous  defense  of  such  nomenclature  for  the  French  civil  wars  of  the  late 
sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries. 

Though  its  author  died  in  1993,  One  King,  One  Faith  will  certainly  serve  for 
many  years  to  come  as  a  major  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  how  France, 
by  the  1560s,  was  split  into  three  rival  groups:  Huguenots,  Ultramontantists,  and 
conservative.  Gallican  centrists.  Roelker  shows  convincingly  how  the  robe  lawyers 
and  others  who  made  up  iht  parlement  formed  a  bastion  of  Gallican  sentiment.  The 
mentalité  parlementaire  rejected  any  kind  of  religious  change;  if  Protestants  were 
seen  as  posing  a  threat  to  the  time-honored  traditions  of  the  French  Church, 
Catholics  zealous  for  implementation  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  for  exaltation  of 
papal  authority  were  feared  as  an  even  greater  challenge.  The  parlement  promoted 
"juridical  nationalism,"  Le,  a  glorification  of  traditional  French  laws  and  institu- 
tions, including  the  "liberties"  of  the  Gallican  Church  that  protected  it  from 
domination  by  the  papacy.  France  was  believed  to  be  already  the  most  Christian 
kingdom,  governed  by  the  most  Christian  king.  Why  upset  this  happy  state  of  affairs 
by  tolerating  Protestant  innovation,  or  by  adopting  a  foreign  version  of  Catholicism, 
that  was  promoted  by  Spain,  Trent,  the  papacy,  and  the  Jesuits?  Even  if  the  Church 
needed  reform  it  was  for  the  anointed  King  of  France  to  carry  it  out  in  his  realms. 

Roelker's  earlier  works  had  included  an  edition  of  Pierre  de  L'Estoile's  journal, 
a  diary  that  had  been  kept  by  this  prominent  member  of  the  parlement.  Many  other 
primary  sources  are  also  skillfully  mined  by  Roelker  in  formulating  her  depiction 
of  religious  mentalities.  In  addition  to  L'Estoile,  her  sources  include  Etienne 
Pasquier  and  various  members  of  the  de  Thou  family.  Roelker  demonstrates  how 
the  parlement  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  decade  1584-94,  when  the  "extremist" 
Catholic  League  dominated  Paris.  Yet  a  kind  of  remnant  survived,  to  achieve 
vindication  in  1594  when  Henry  IV  entered  the  city  and  restored  a  "moderate" 
Gallican  Catholicism.  Such  vindication  was  shaken,  however,  by  Henry's  1598 
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Edict  of  Nantes  granting  a  degree  of  toleration  to  Huguenots.  L'Estoile  and  others 
recorded  the  speeches  made  in  the  parlement.  Though  the  Paris  parlement  ewentual- 
ly  registered  the  Edict,  thus  giving  it  force  of  law,  opposition  remained  strong  to  a 
religious  diversity  perceived  as  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  one  king,  one  faith. 

Readers  of  this  book  may  find  its  author  excessively  sympathetic  to  her 
protagonists  and  their  prejudices.  The  author  gives  no  significant  opportunity  for 
alternative  voices  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  speak  to  us:  no  rebuttal  to  the 
parlementas  rejection  of  Huguenots,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jesuits,  on  the  other,  is 
allowed.  From  this  work  one  could  draw  the  conclusion  that  Huguenots,  as  in- 
novators in  a  context  where  tradition  was  healthy,  did  not  deserve  toleration,  while 
Jesuits,  as  regicidal  foreigners  and  papal  zealots,  merited  expulsion.  Yet  why  should 
the  parlementas  polemics  be  taken  at  face  value  and  even  as  gospel  truth? 

Holt  is  neither  particularly  hostile  nor  particularly  sympathetic  to  any  of  the 
individuals  or  groups  he  studies.  Voices  from  all  sides  of  the  confessional  divide, 
and  from  all  political  and  social  milieux,  are  represented;  none  is  excluded. 

Insisting  that  religion  in  early  modern  France  was  the  "fulcrum"  upon  which 
the  civil  wars  balanced.  Holt  nevertheless  cautions  that  the  term  "religion"  referred 
to  a  body  of  believers  rather  than  of  beliefs.  Thus  the  "Wars  of  Religion"  had  less 
to  do  with  theology  than  with  conflicting  models  of  Christian  society.  Citing 
Virginia  Reinburg's  scholarship,  he  argues  that  the  Mass,  for  average  Catholics,  was 
experienced  as  a  communal  rite  of  greeting,  sharing,  giving,  receiving,  and  making 
peace.  This  factor  is  not  forgotten  by  Holt  when  he  considers  the  violent  reaction 
of  many  Catholics  to  Calvinist  elimination  of  the  Mass.  Popular  zeal  for  purging 
Protestants  from  the  social  body,  through  massacre  and  ritualized  murder,  outdid 
even  the  fanaticism  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

A  skillful  weaver  of  narrative  and  analysis,  Holt  shows  how  Henry  IV  definitively 
"pulled  the  rug"  from  under  the  Catholic  League  in  the  1590s.  The  author  offers 
excellent  caveats  on  the  Edict  of  Nantes:  it  did  not  introduce  a  systematic  policy  of 
religious  toleration;  it  allowed  for  temporary  religious  co-existence  while  preserving 
the  goal  of  religious  unity;  reason  of  state  did  not  henceforth  take  precedence  over 
religion;  the  "underlying  principle"  of  Henry's  actions  was  restoration  of  one  king, 
one  faith,  one  law.  By  extending  his  study  to  1629  and  the  peace  of  Alais,  Holt  is  also 
able  to  demonstrate  that  Louis  Xin  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  maintained  Henry's 
religious  policies,  policies  that  allowed  a  limited  degree  of  religious  difference  but 
dealt  severly  with  Protestant  military  challenges  to  the  monarchy. 

Roelker  and  Holt  both  offer  masterful  probings  of  complex  and  fascinating  issues. 
Among  the  questions  that  emerge  from  their  work  are  these:  was  early  modern  religious 
zeal  intrinsically  incompatible  with  toleration  of  religious  diversity?  Did  moderation 
of  such  zeal  lead  toward  toleration?  To  what  extent  did  toleration  of  religious 
diversity  have  to  wait  for  the  triumph  of  modern  religious  apathy? 

THOMAS  WORCESTER,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
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Roman  R.  Dubinski,  ed.  English  Religious  Poetry  Printed  1477-1640:  A 
Chronological  Bibliography  with  Indexes.  Waterloo:  North  Waterloo  Academic 
Press,  1996.  Pp.  xxix,  844. 

The  impulse  for  Dubinski 's  reference  work  began  with  a  "desire  to  discover  the 
historical  and  literary  context  out  of  which  the  religious  poetry  of  Donne  and 
Herbert  emerged,"  and  resulted  in  a  compilation  intended  not  only  to  "facilitate 
contextual  studies  of  better  known  poets  like  Donne  and  Herbert,  but  also  [to]  make 
available  the  materials  for  the  study  of  a  huge  body  of  poetry  previously  little 
studied  or  known"  (p.  x). 

This  bibliography  attempts  to  list  all  English  and  Scots  religious  poetry  printed 
up  to  1640,  excluding  "the  drama  and  other  quasi-dramatic  forms  such  as  interludes, 
masques,  triumphs,  processions  and  the  like"  (p.  x).  "Religious  poetry"  is  used  as 
a  fairly  inclusive  category;  perhaps  the  term  should  have  been  "verse."  It  includes 
biblical  paraphrases,  narratives  based  on  the  Bible,  "devotional  works  such  as 
prayers,  hymns,  spiritual  songs,  canticles,  meditations,"  the  versified  lives  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  historical  narratives,  and  satirical  and  polemical  writings.  Dubinski 
has  tried  to  distinguish  between  "primarily  religious"  works  and  mainly  moral  ones, 
and  concentrate  on  the  former.  In  order  to  be  comprehensive,  he  includes  also 
quotations  and  excerpts  from  poems  (p.  xi). 

The  decision  to  exclude  dramatic  works  makes  sense,  since  both  the  task  and 
the  resulting  product  are  sufficiently  large,  but  those  working  with  the  literature  of 
this  period  are  well  aware  that  religious  and  literary  concerns  and  interests  cross  the 
boundary  thus  set  up.  Some  scholars  might  like  to  compare  the  differences  across 
the  line;  one  suspects  that  anti-puritan  satire,  for  example,  would  bulk  somewhat 
larger  in  the  dramatic  than  in  the  non-dramatic  verse  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Significant  features  of  this  bibliography  are  its  relative  completeness  (covering 
almost  a  million  lines  of  verse)  and  its  chronological  ordering,  which  should 
certainly  facilitate  historical  and  contextual  studies.  For  example,  it  will  now  be 
easier  to  examine  poems  published  before  1633  to  see  whether  any  of  them 
anticipate  elements  in  the  poetry  of  Herbert  and  Donne  published  in  that  year,  or  to 
explore  the  effects  of  religious  and  political  changes  such  as  the  accession  of  James 
I  or  Charles  I  on  the  kinds  of  poetry  written  at  given  times. 

The  entries  which  constitute  the  main  part  of  this  book  supply  information  for 
consulting  the  revised  Short-Title  Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  ...  1475-1640,  and 
also  the  University  Microfilms  reel  and  position  numbers  for  the  enormous  collec- 
tion available  in  a  number  of  university  libraries.  Facsimiles  and  modern 
(nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century)  editions  are  also  noted.  Each  entry  gives 
(among  other  details)  a  title,  the  first  line  of  the  poem,  the  verse  form  and  the  number 
of  lines,  as  well  as  cross-references  to  earlier  and  later  editions  listed  in  the 
bibliography. 
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The  eight  indexes  included  in  the  volume  add  in  varying  degrees  to  its 
usefulness.  Author  /  Translator  and  first-line  indexes  have  obvious  value.  (I  was 
intrigued  to  discover  that  Bishop  George  Carleton  and  conforming  puritan  Robert 
Hill,  a  lecturer  at  Magdalen  Herbert's  London  church,  ventured  into  verse.)  The  title 
index  will  supplement  the  subject  index,  and  could  help  in  assessing  claims  such  as 
that  made  for  George  Herbert's  innovative  use  of  titles  (but  Dubinski  has  omitted 
from  this  list  unimaginative  titles  like  "Epigram"  or  "Sonnet").  The  index  of 
metrical  paraphrases  of  the  Bible  will  interest  scholars  aware  of  the  vital  role  that 
biblical  literary  patterns  had  on  writers  of  the  English  Renaissance.  Students  of 
liturgical  and  Roman  Catholic  writings  will  find  here  indexes  of  verse  in  Hours  and 
Primers,  and  in  works  on  the  Rosary.  (It  is  perhaps  with  such  readers  in  mind,  and 
forgetting  others,  that  Dubinski  employs  the  unexplained  abbreviation  "BVM"  [pp. 
707,  754],  which  must  refer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.) 

The  Subject  index  will  be  useful,  but  in  some  ways  its  title  is  puzzling,  because 
it  does  not  deal  so  much  with  subjects  as  with  literary  kinds.  In  fact,  Dubinski  seems 
to  have  drawn  many  of  his  headings  here  from  William  Ringler's  earlier  Bibliog- 
raphy and  Index  of  English  Verse  Printed  1476-1558  {\9%%).  Ringler  does  not  call 
his  a  subject  index,  and  Dubinski  seems  to  have  taken  many  generic  headings  from 
Ringler's  index  sections  on  "Kinds"  and  "Religion."  Dubinski  own  additions,  such 
as  the  substantial  "MEDITATION"  and  "OBSERVATION"  categories,  are  some- 
times rather  inclusively  vague;  also,  he  appears  unwilling  to  recognize  that  a  poem 
could  fit  into  more  than  one  category.  For  instance,  although  Ted-Larry  Pebworth 
and  Claude  Summers  have  argued  that  some  of  Herbert's  poems  engage  in  con- 
troversy, Dubinski  puts  most  of  the  lyrics  under  the  category  "Meditation,"  and  lists 
some  of  them  under  "Satire"  or  "Controversy"  —  or  under  such  other  likely 
headings  as  Allegory,  Emblem,  Lamentation,  Praise,  and  Thanksgiving.  Herbert's 
poems  on  "The  H.  Scriptures"  are  not  listed  under  Bible,  nor  "Prayer"  (I)  and  (II) 
under  Prayer.  Dubinski 's  procedures  in  this  index  have  no  doubt  simplified  his 
labours,  but  rendered  it  less  fully  helpful  to  users  of  the  reference  work. 

In  this  time  of  electronic  advances  in  publication,  some  readers  will  ask  why 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  Chadwick-Healey  collection  or  other  electronic  versions 
of  some  of  these  poems,  or  wonder  whether  the  bibliography  should,  alternatively, 
be  made  available  in  CD  form,  where  more  detailed  searches  could  supplement  the 
indexes. 

This  book  is  a  handsome,  stout  volume  of  844  +  xxix  folio  pages  in  a  Class  A 
library  binding,  and  can  be  purchased  for  $390  in  Canadian  funds.  It  will  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  university  library  where  Renaissance  literature  studies  are 
taken  seriously. 

DANIEL  W.  DOERKSEN,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


Announcements 
Annonces 


Momus 

Les  nouvelles  revues  sont  rares,  ces  jours-ci.  En  voici  une  pourtant:  Momus  est 
publiée  à  Lucca  (Italie)  sous  la  co-direction  de  Stéphane  Toussaint  et  Elizabeth  von 
Samsonow.  Elle  vise  à  rassembler  les  textes  de  chercheurs  en  études  humanistes  en 
Europe  et  ailleurs  dans  le  monde.  Son  premier  numéro  reflète  un  fort  intérêt  pour 
l'histoire  de  l'art  et  l'architecture  renaissante.  Momus  publie  des  textes  en  italien  et 
en  français.  Pour  de  plus  amples  renseignements,  écrire  à:  Momus,  Via  Romagna 
75,  Cerasomma  55050  (LU),  Italie.  Courriel:  tous@mbox.lognet.it. 

John  Foxe  and  his  World 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  putting  on  a  conference  on  all  aspects  of  John  Foxe's 
work.  The  conference  is  to  be  held  on  29  April  -  2  May,  1999.  For  inquiries  or 
proposals,  please  contact  Kevin  Lindberg,  English  Department,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 164  W.  17th  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210-1370,  USA.  E-mail: 
lindberg.2@osu.edu. 

Religious  Pluralism 

A  three-day  colloquium  entitled,  "The  Adventure  of  Religious  Pluralism  in  Early 
Modern  France,"  will  be  held  19-21  April  1999  at  the  University  of  Exeter  (U.K.). 
This  will  mark  the  quatercentenary  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  For  more  information  on 
this  call  for  papers,  please  contact  Prof.  Keith  Cameron,  Department  of  French, 
Queen's  Building,  University  of  Exeter,  Exeter  EX4  4QH,  United  Kingdom.  E-mail: 
k.c.cameron@exeter.ac.uk. 
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Le  crépuscule  de  la  Renaissance/  The  Decline  of  the  Renaissance 

Appel  de  communications  pour  une  conférence  intitulée  "Le  crépuscule  de  la 
Renaissance  et  la  dérive  de  la  francophonie  à  l'aube  du  IIP  millénaire."  Textes  en 
français  ou  en  anglais.  Cette  conférence  aura  lieu  les  1 8-21  mars  1999  à  l'Université 
Simon  Fraser,  Burnaby,  Colombie-Britannique.  Pour  renseignements,  s'adresser  à 
Guy  Poirier,  Department  of  French,  Simon  Fraser  University,  Burnaby,  Colombie- 
Britannique  V5A  1S6.  Courrier  électronique:  gpoirier@sfu.ca. 

Colloque  sur  le  Moyen  Français 

Le  département  de  langue  et  littérature  françaises  de  l'Université  McGill  organise  les 
5-6  octobre  1998  un  colloque  international  intitulé  "Le  Moyen  Français:  Bilan  et 
perspectives."  Renseignements:  G.  Di  Stefano,  Département  de  langue  et  Httérature 
françaises.  Université  McGill,  3460,  rue  McTavish,  Montréal,  Québec  H3A  1X9. 

John  Bunyan 

Stirling,  Scotland,  will  be  the  site  of  the  Second  International  Conference  on  John 
Bunyan.  The  conference  is  to  be  held  31  August-4  September,  1998.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  N.  H.  Keeble,  Department  of  English  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Stirling,  Stirling  FK9  4LA,  Scotland,  United  kingdon.  E-mail: 
nhkl@stir.ac.uk. 

Le  Millénarisme 

Les  10-12  septembre  1998  se  déroulera  à  Marseille  un  colloque  international 
intitulé  "Le  millénarisme  en  Europe  à  l'aube  des  temps  modernes."  Pour  de  plus 
amples  renseignements:  R.H.R.,  Groupe  Renaissance,  Maison  Rhône- Alpes  des 
Sciences  de  l'Homme,  14,  avenue  Berthelot,  69363  Lyon  cédex  07,  France.  Cour- 
riel: gabriel.perouse@mrash.fr. 

Sixteenth  Century  Conference 

The  Sixteenth  Century  Conference  will  be  held  on  22-25  October  1998  in  Toronto. 
For  more  information  on  the  programme,  please  write  to  Lee  Palmer  Wandel,  School 
of  Historical  Studies,  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Olden  Lane,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  08540,  USA.  E-mail:  lwandel@ias.edu. 

Women's  Writing  1550-1750 

An  international  conference  on  all  aspects  of  women's  writing  in  the  Renaissance 
will  be  held  at  La  Trobe  University  on  10-11  July  1999.  Please  contact:  Paul 
Salzman,  School  of  English,  La  Trobe  University,  3083  Bundoora,  Victoria, 
Australia.  E-mail:  p.salzman@latrobe.edu.au. 


The  editor  welcomes  submissions  on  any  aspect  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
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EDITORIAL 


Dans  un  livre  récent  {La  virtù 
éloquente  [Urbino,  Montefeltro,  1994]), 
Nicola  Panichi  évoque  très  clairement  les 
liens  qui  unissent  à  la  Renaissance  la 
vertu  et  l'éloquence.  C'est  l'exercice 
codifié  de  la  parole  et  de  l'écriture  qui 
assure  à  la  société  civile  et  jusqu'à  un 
certain  point  à  l'univers  du  politique  une 
discipline  morale.  Est-ce  encore  le  cas 
aujourd'hui?  Dans  les  pages  de  ce 
périodique?  C'est  que  l' éloquence  dépend 
de  ce  que  Panichi  appelle  la  "nature 
amphibie"  de  l'imagination,  qui  soutient 
à  la  fois  le  vrai  et  l'illusion.  A  la  Renais- 
sance une  grande  part  du  savoir  repose 
justement  sur  le  maintien  des  positions 
d'équilibre  entre  le  sacré  et  le  profane, 
entre  le  discours  féminin  et  le  discours 
masculin,  entre  le  vrai  et  le  faux,  entre  le 
sujet  et  l'objet.  Nicola  Panichi  fait 
remonter  à  Bacon  la  découverte  des  vertus 
stabilisatrices  de  l'éloquence.  En  fait,  on 
pourrait  aussi  les  retrouver  chez 
Montaigne  et  bien  avant  chez  Castiglione. 
De  telles  études  mènent  à  penser  l' époque 
renaissante  de  manière  moins  catégorique, 
en  lui  laissant  ses  lieux  d'indécision  et  les 
flottements  qu'elle  tenait  à  préserver  dans 
le  sens.  La  mouvance  disciplinaire, 
reflétée  dans  les  articles  de  ce  numéro  de 
Renaissance  et  Réforme,  atteste  donc  de 
cette  recherche  de  la  stabilité  par  une 
culture  concertée  des  lieux  de  pluralité. 


In  a  recent  book  on  civil  conversa- 
tion in  the  Renaissance  (La  virtù  éloquente 
[Urbino:  Montefeltro,  1994]),  Nicola 
Panichi  traces  the  links  between  virtue 
and  eloquence.  The  codified  use  of  the 
spoken  and  written  language  ensures  that 
civil  society  and  political  discourse  re- 
main the  products  of  a  certain  moral  dis- 
cipline. Eloquence,  Panichi  writes,  origi- 
nates in  the  "amphibian  nature"  of  the 
imagination,  in  which  both  truth  and  illu- 
sion are  made  possible.  Imagination  is 
therefore  the  site  of  undecidedness.  In  the 
Renaissance,  knowledge  rests  for  the  most 
part  on  the  preservation  of  the  many  po- 
sitions of  equilibrium  which  are  nesded 
inside  the  most  obvious  binary  opposi- 
tions: sacred  and  profane  eloquence,  fe- 
male and  male  postures,  truth  and  falsity, 
subjective  and  objective  discourses. 
Nicola  Panichi  sees  in  Bacon's  work  a 
first  attempt  to  describe  the  stabilizing 
forces  of  eloquence.  But  earlier  descrip- 
tions can  also  be  found  in  Montaigne  and 
Castiglione.  Panichi' s  book  allows  us  to 
develop  a  less  categorical  picture  of  the 
Renaissance,  with  its  open  spaces  and  its 
fleeting  orthodoxies.  Above  all,  the  shift- 
ing multidisciplinarity  exemplified  in  the 
articles  of  the  present  issue  of  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  models  the  Ren- 
aissance's search  for  stability  through 
plurality  and  practice  of  illusion  through 
eloquence. 
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Rethinking  "Continuity": 

Erasmus'  Ecclesiastes  and 

the  Art  es  Praedicandi 


FRANCIS  P. 

KILCOYNE 

& 

MARGARET 

JENNINGS 


Summary:  Erasmus'  "radical  orientation  towards  continuities,"  coupled 
with  a  series  of  congruent  physical  and  philosophical  circumstances,  suggests 
a  possible  relationship  between  certain  medieval  artes  praedicandi  and  the 
Ecclesiastes  sive  de  Ratione  Concionandi.  By  exploring  the  parallels  between 
these  texts,  especially  in  the  areas  of  sermon  structure  and  function,  the 
meaning  of  amplification  and  allé  gory,  and  specifically  used  terminology,  this 
study  extends  the  parameters  of  continuity  by  allowing  the  earlier  allusive 
material  to  enrich  one 's  understanding  of  the  great  Renaissance  sermon 
manual.  Thus,  Erasmus  '  achievement  can  be  viewed,  not  as  a  miraculous 
aberration,  but  as  part  of  a  long  and  variegated  preaching  tradition. 

Resurgent  interest  in  rhetorical  doctrina  and  burgeoning  fascination  with 
the  great  Desiderius  Erasmus  have  recently  provoked  considerable 
scholarly  study  of  his  Ecclesiastes  sive  de  Ratione  Concionandi.^  Like  many 
entries  in  the  Erasmian  canon,  this  preaching  manual  is  difficult  to  pigeonhole. 
Indisputably,  it  is  a  "great  watershed  in  the  history  of  sacred  rhetoric."^  Yet,  to 
assert  that  it  destroys  "almost  at  a  blow"  the  longstanding  tyranny  of  the  artes 
praedicandi  and  is  relatable  only  to  Augustine's  De  doctrina  Christiana^ 
undercuts  Erasmus'  "radical  orientation  toward  continuities,"  his  emphasis  on 
"connections  and  connectedness.'"*  Certainly,  if  one  defines  "continuity"  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  direct  textual  citation,  then  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish 
linkage  between  Erasmus  and  the  arts  of  preaching.  But  is  such  strict 
constructionism  really  necessary?  Is  it  even  Erasmian?  Since  parallels  be- 
tween the  medieval  texts  and  the  Renaissance  manual  are  demonstrable. 
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especially  in  the  areas  of  allegory  and  amplification,  perhaps  it  is  time  to  extend 
the  parameters  of  continuity,  and  allow  the  earlier,  allusive  material  to  enrich 
one's  appreciation  of  the  Ecclesiastes .  Such  a  stance  also  makes  possible  the 
positing  of  an  intermediate  rhetorical  reference  point  between  Augustine  and 
Erasmus,  thus  narrowing  a  large  gap  in  the  history  of  sacred  rhetoric. 

The  Ecclesiastes  itself  employs  several  different  aspects  of  rhetoric's 
methodology  in  order  to  perfect  both  sermon  and  sermon-giver.  A  sincere 
minister/orator,  who  must  experience  spiritual  catharsis  and  become  a  living 
sermon,  is  the  ostensible  subject  of  Book  I.^  Erasmus  seems  to  structure  most 
of  his  initial  commentary  upon  the  model  of  a  Ciceronian  oration  with 
exordium,  narratio,partitio,  confirmatio,  refutatio,  a.nd peroratio;  and,  like  its 
classical  counterpart,  this  first  section  is  not  book-centered.^  At  the  outset,  the 
audience's  attention  is  captured  by  an  explanation  of  the  title,  by  a  discussion 
of  the  significance  of  the  word  "concio,"  by  a  comparison  of  the  teaching 
function  in  preacher  and  Christ,  and  by  a  wonderfully  detailed  description  of 
Satan's  enmity  to  both.  The  captatio  benevolentiae  completed,  Erasmus 
begins  his  narratio  by  elaborating  on  the  spiritual  .qualities  which  must 
characterize  the  sermonizer:  a  "cor  purum,  novum,  mundum''  and  a  ''cor  et 
lingua  ignea''  as  well  as  ''modestia''  and  yortitudo":  also  explored  are  the 
conditions  to  be  shunned  absolutely:  superciliousness,  superstition,  accept- 
ance of  mediocrity  .^  The  heart  of  the  book  consists  of  adivision  of  material  into 
the  dual  considerations  of  the  dignity  of  the  preacher's  task  and  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  it.  Both  are  "confirmed"  by  reference  to  Scripture  and  by  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  power  of  divine  grace.  The  decadence  Erasmus  discerns  in  the 
current  status  of  preaching  acts  as  a  refutation  and  the  grand  peroration  re- 
emphasizes  the  significance  of  the  preaching  function  which  is  superior  in  both 
difficulty  and  dignity  to  that  of  kingship,  monastic  life,  prophecy,  the  angelic 
state,  even  to  the  vocation  of  John  the  Baptist  and  various  other  miracle 
workers  (to  column  828).  Having  completed  his  classical  exposition,  Erasmus 
returns  to  the  items  he  wishes  to  reiterate:  the  necessary  spiritual  preparation 
of  the  preacher  and  the  pitfalls  which  must  be  overcome. 

In  Books  II  and  III  Erasmus  espouses  Augustine's  effort  "to  enlist  classical 
rhetoric  in  the  service  of  Christian  eloquence,"^  but  the  result  is  distinctly  different 
from  the  De  Doctrina  Christiana  y  Book  II  defines  preaching  as  a  practical 
discipline  requiring  certain  preliminary  skills  and  discusses  it  with  reference  to  the 
rhetorical  types,  the  three  ends  of  oratory,  the  five  areas  comprising  the  art  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  six  parts  of  an  individual  oration.  The  last-named  (which 
identifies  the  third  part  as  divisio,  following  pseudo-Cicero's  Rhetorica  ad 
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Herennium  rather  than  Ciceronian  partitio)  becomes  the  subject  of  the  rest  of  the 
book.'"  By  far  the  Hon' s  share  of  this  section  is  devoted  to  the  development  of 
proofs  (probationes);  it  weaves  together  standard  methods  of  confirmation  by 
means  of  multiple  "authorities"  with  arguments  developed  through  dialectical  and 
rhetorical  processes.  Erasmus  understandably  ignores  confutatio,  although  he 
does  recommend  that  any  conclusion  advanced  by  the  preacher  have  a  quasi- 
emotional  effect  and  inspire  piety  in  the  congregation. 

Book  II  operates  in  a  largely  theoretical  fashion;  Book  III  sets  out  to  be 
more  "practical."  It  begins  with  a  review  of  the  areas  covered  by  rhetorical 
artistry  with  special  reference  to  arrangement's  four  senses  and  with  distinct 
criticism  of  the  dispositional  usages  of  Erasmus'  own  day."  He  then  com- 
mences a  brief  discussion  of  memoria  and  pronunciatio  and  a  very  lengthy 
commentary  on  modes  of  amplification  and  figures  of  speech.  The  55  final 
columns  of  this  book  treat  subjects  which  are  strange  bedfellows  by  any 
standard.  Most  of  columns  1016-62  could  probably  have  been  a  separate 
treatise  on  scriptural  analysis  if  their  critique  of  monasticism  had  been  excised. 
Erasmus'  comments  on  allegorizing  contained  here  are  probably  the  most 
clear  and  practical  of  all  those  made  in  his  many  works.  He  distinguishes 
between  types  and  allegories/^  names  several  purposes  of  the  allegorical 
method,  and  cautions  against  too  ready  a  flight  from  the  literal.  The  sensus 
germanus  must  always  be  sought,  he  maintains  '^;  only  when  a  text  fails  to  make 
sense,  or  proves  itself  useless  in  furthering  the  spiritual  life,  or  conflicts  with 
moral  piety  should  allegory  be  the  primary  interpretive  tool.'"*  His  statements 
about  the  abuses  of  allegorical  exegesis  stem  from  the  rule  that  allegories  must 
not  undermine  the  historical  sense  but  must  be  built  on  the  grammatical- 
historical  understanding  of  the  passage.  In  what  appears  to  be  his  most  direct 
bow  to  Augustine,  he  concludes  with  a  citation  to  and  explication  of  the  seven 
"rules"  or  keys  to  figurative  expression  attributed  to  Ticonius,  a  move  similar 
to  chapters  30  to  37  in  Book  III  of  the  De  Doctrina  Christianas^  But  Erasmus 
did  not  curtail  his  remarks  at  this  juncture.  The  nine  last  columns  on  the 
hortatory  style  to  be  used  and  the  prudential  judgments  to  be  exercised  by  the 
preacher  probably  belong  in  Book  I  or  with  Erasmus'  earlier  declarations  about 
decorum  in  III,  cols.  966-67.  Perhaps  its  author's  well  known  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Ecclesiastes  has  roots  in  this  section  of  Book  III  where  material  is 
either  poorly  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  treatise  or  is  handled  so  extensively 
and  theoretically  that  is  seems  an  excrescence. 

Book  IV  is  the  shortest.  It  surveys  some  commonplace  topics  treated  by 
preachers:  e.g.  the  five  hierarchies  as  detailed  by  the  Areopagite,  the  qualities 
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of  the  Godhead,  the  concepts  associated  with  the  term  "law"  —  law  of  Nature, 
law  of  Moses,  the  new  law  of  the  Gospels — and  the  virtues  and  vices.  The  final 
columns  are  a  potpourri  of  reference  material  and  final  instructions  to  the 
sermon-giver.  Surprisingly,  the  hodge-podge  quality  of  the  Book  is  not  jarring; 
it  can  be  seen  as  a  kind  of  topicon  for  the  Christian  orator:  a  brief  review  of 
sermon  subjects  and  preaching  themes  with  short  notations  on  their  various 
applications.  Erasmus'  closing  plea  for  concordia  between  a  man  and  God, 
among  men,  and  within  each  individual  is  particularly  compelling  both  in 
terms  of  his  own  time  and  of  ours  {Ecclesiastes,  cols.  1099-1 100). 

In  its  theological  justification  of  the  preacher's  role,  even  when  that  role 
embraces  applied  theories  of  classical  rhetoric  and  homiletics,  the  Ecclesiastes 
occupies  a  unique  place  among  Erasmus'  many  works  and  as  such  requires 
very  clear  contextualization.  A  brief  survey  of  contemporaneous  practice  in 
the  artes  praedicandi  does  not,  however,  supply  the  requisite  context.  Defini- 
tively, the  Renaissance  manual's  theoretical  and  practical  bases  and  orienta- 
tion separate  it  from  those  later  medieval  manuals  which  exhibited  a  fascina- 
tion with  the  excessive  practice  of  dilatatio  (methods  employed  in  expanding 
a  commentary  or  padding  an  analysis)  and  with  the  dictional  approach 
(matching  chosen  letters  or  words  with  sections  of  a  sermon  or  manual).  The 
latter  had  appeared  as  early  as  Hugh  of  Sneyth's  De  arte  praedicandi  and  the 
anonymous  Tractatus  de  modo  praedicandi  of  the  late  thirteenth  or  early 
fourteenth  century  but  had  achieved  a  kind  of  structural  importance  in  the 
fifteenth  with  the  De  divisione  thematis  of  Simon  Alcock  and  the  Ars  dividendi 
sermonem  of  John  Felton.'^  As  surviving  manuscripts  show,  the  former, 
dilation  or  amplification,  had  always  been  an  interest  of  the  preaching  manuals 
but  it  assumed  strange  settings  in  the  later  medieval  period:  Antoninus  of 
Florence  introduced  dilation  by  discoursing  on  seven  types  of  preaching; 
Michael  of  Hungary  did  so  by  defining  rhetorical  colors  and  by  expounding  the 
four  characteristics  ""sunt  inquirenda  in  sermone,  scilicet  qualitas,  quantitas, 
locus,  et  tempus^^''  Other  instances  of  late  medieval  malapropism  in  the  use  of 
logico-grammatical  processes  for  sermon  formats  are  likewise  far  from 
Erasmus'  ken. 

Nevertheless,  rhetorical  structures  did  influence  content  in  some  late 
fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  texts.  The  point  is  demonstrated  by  the 
seriatim  chapter  headings  in  Thomas  of  Todi's  Ars  sermocinandi:  "On 
Divisions,"  "On  Subdivisions,"  "On  Proofs,"  "On  Expansion,"  "On  Arrange- 
ment," "On  Introducing  a  Theme,"  and  "On  the  Formation  of  Rhythms.""* 
Cicero's  dispositional  ordering  is  a  bit  confused  by  Thomas;  it  is  certainly 
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telescoped  by  John  of  Gwidemia  who  advocates  assumption  of  theme, 
division,  and  exposition,  by  Alphonsus  Bononiensis'  introduction,  division, 
and  prosecution,  by  Stephanus  Hoest' s  division  and  prosecution.'^  But  Henry 
of  Hesse  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  still  affirmed  that  incomplete 
sermons  have  two  parts — theme  and  division — and  that  the  fourfold  structure 
of  theme,  protheme,  division,  and  subdivision  should  continue  to  be  stressed.^^ 

From  the  lingering  rhetorical  doctrine  observable  in  the  artes  just  men- 
tioned, one  might  deduce  that  preaching  manuals  and  classical  dispositio  had 
been  conjoined  at  some  time  in  the  medieval  period.  Perusal  of  the  available 
texts  indicates  precisely  that:  in  the  late  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  century, 
a  pragmatic  orientation  in  sermon  construction  is  clearly  visible,  indeed 
modelled  on  the  design  prescribed  by  Cicero's  De  inventione  and  pseudo- 
Cicero's  /^/leronca  ad  Herennium.  The  compositional  frames  espoused  in  the 
classical  treatises  (exordium,  narratio^partitio  or  divisio,  confirmation  refiitatio, 
and peroratio)  are,  however,  wonderfully  metamorphosed:  Cicero's  refutatio 
ândperoratio,  impractical  in  a  sermon,  are  consequently  omitted;  likewise,  the 
choice  of  a  scriptural  passage  or  theme  which  obviously  postdates  the  Roman 
period  becomes  here  the  "given."  But  other  aspects  of  medieval  practice  bear 
striking  resemblance  to  the  classical  categories:  the  components  of  the  exor- 
dium seem  to  affect  the  structuring  of  the  protheme,  the  intercessory  prayer, 
and  some  segments  of  the  introduction  of  a  theme,  although  the  concepts 
developed  in  Ciceronian  narratio  can  also  be  traced  in  the  introduction; 
partitio  relates  directly  to  a  thematic  sermon's  division  and  subdivision  while 
confirmatio' s  concerns  are  reflected  in  the  use  of  authorities  and  other  species 
of  proof  for  purposes  of  dilation.^'  This  closely  woven  and  classically  oriented 
sermon  format  proved  rhetorically  viable  and  pastorally  effective;  it  was 
carefully  described  in  the  arts  of  preaching  composed  between  1275  and  1350 
by  John  of  Wales,  Robert  of  Basevom,  James  of  Fusignano,  Thomas  Waleys, 
and  Ranulph  Higden.^^ 

John  of  Wales'  and  Basevorm's  Forma  predicandi,  Waleys'  De  modo 
componendi  sermones,  Fusignano' s  Ars  predicandi,  and  Higden's  Ars 
componendi  sermones  demonstrate  how  Ciceronian  dispositional  principles 
can  be  accommodated  within  a  medieval  form  of  discourse  whose  object  is  the 
communication  of  the  Gospel  message;  as  such,  these  manuals  make  concrete 
Erasmus'  aspiration  of  conjoining  the  classical  and  the  Christian.  Their 
existence  provides  a  reference  point  nearer  in  time  for  the  study  of  the 
Ecclesiastes  and  suggests  that  some  medieval  developments  in  sermon  manual 
history  should  be  factored  into  its  evaluation.  Erasmus'  achievement  can  then 
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be  viewed,  not  by  unsatisfactory  comparisons  with  Augustine,  but  as  part  of 
a  long  and  variegated  preaching  tradition. 

The  initiating  work  in  this  tradition  was  the  De  doctrina  Christiana  which 
had,  for  at  least  one  of  its  purposes,  the  refocusing  of  the  classical  rhetorical 
structures  for  use  in  the  Christian  pulpit.  Nobly  conceived  and  artistically 
expressed,  Augustine's  treatise  was  grounded  in  the  Roman  educational 
system,  specifically  in  the  training  of  rhetors. ^^  That  matrix  disintegrates  at  the 
demise  of  the  empire,  taking  down  with  it  the  Bishop  of  Hippo' s  grand  scheme. 
Although  homily-type  preaching  flourished  in  the  monasteries  well  before  the 
millenium  and  certainly  in  the  century  afterward,^"*  the  specifically  Augustin- 
ian  enterprise  of  christianizing  Ciceronian  rhetorical  design  for  sermon  use  did 
not  bear  fruit  until  the  educational  system  had  re-established  a  quasi  classical 
stance.  But  then  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  broad-based 
intellectual  foundation  which  underlay  De  doctrina  Christiana  was  difficult  to 
achieve.  Consequently,  it  was  the  more  prescriptive  De  inventione  and 
Rhetorica  ad  Herennium  which  emerged  as  the  formative  rhetorical  texts 
rather  than  the  more  theoretical  De  Oratore  and  Orator  which  had  had 
currency  for  Augustine.^^  Despite  this  limitation,  by  developing  manuals 
which  enabled  those  charged  with  the  cura  animarum  to  preach  clearly  and 
artistically,  Fusignano,  Basevorm,  Higden,  and  their  contemporaries  had 
admirably  fulfilled  the  spiritus  if  not  the  littera  of  Augustine's  treatise. 

As  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  education  mired  itself  in  the  logical 
and  grammatical  absurdities  of  later  scholasticism,  rhetorical  modelling  in 
preaching  design  became  confused,  though  not  entirely  lost.  Perhaps 
Traversagni,  Reuchlin,  and  Melanchthon^^  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  acted 
like  Thomas  Chobham  and  Alexander  of  Ashby  in  the  early  thirteenth": 
harbingers  of  the  re-emergence  of  a  classical  orientation  in  sermon  construc- 
tion. To  see  the  Ecclesiastes  as  a  kind  of  culmination  to  these  efforts  can  be 
instructive  because  despite  his  frequent  and  complimentary  references  to  the 
De  doctrina  Christiana  (often  tagged  ''ele ganter  explicatAugustinus'"  as  in  col. 
1047)  Erasmus  is  not  Augustine  redivivus  and  his  treatise  needs  a  larger 
backdrop,  a  significant  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  classically 
structured  arte  s  of  the  medieval  period. 

Positing  such  an  orientation  for  some  sections  of  the  Ecclesiastes  seems 
eminently  defensible.  Most  of  Erasmus'  biographers  and  explicators  agree 
that,  at  least  until  1496,  he  was  "a  medieval  man,  formed  by  medieval  methods 
in  philosophy,  theology,  and  even  the  liberal  arts."^**  Unfortunately,  the  fine 
library  at  Steyn  Monastery,  where  Erasmus  lived  between  1487  and  1492, 
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burned  down  in  1549  making  unverifiable  his  possible  early  exposures  to  the 
artes  praedicandiP  Nevertheless,  evidence  exists  that  he  knew  a  great  deal 
about  the  genre;  when  Becar  needled  him  to  write  a  preaching  treatise, 
Erasmus  responded:  "Even  the  most  fertile  field  becomes  exhausted  from 
over-cultivation.  No  one  should  expect  more  harvests  from  the  sterile  little  plot 
which  has  already  been  damaged  by  too-frequent  plantings."^"  Furthermore, 
the  preaching  manuals  of  John  of  Wales,  Basevorm,  Higden,  Waleys,  and 
James  of  Fusignano  can  even  today  be  found  throughout  Europe;  the  majority 
of  these  manuscripts  were  copied  in  the  late  fifteenth  century.  John  of  Wales' 
treatise  (Incipit:  "In  isto  libello  ")  survives  in  19  manuscripts  from  that  period; 
and  Erasmus,  one  remembers,  flourished  in  England  where  Basevorm,  Waleys, 
and  particularly  Higden  were  familiar  names.  It  is  also  highly  likely  that 
Erasmus  knew  Fusignano' s  work  since  it  survives  in  at  least  22  manuscripts 
from  the  fifteenth  century  and  was  printed  several  times  beginning  in  1475.^* 

Erasmus'  sojourns  at  the  University  of  Paris  further  expand  the  param- 
eters of  contact  and  influence.  From  the  thirteenth  century  onward  Paris  was 
a  principal  center  for  the  diffusion  of  sermons  and  the  processes  involved  in 
their  construction  and  delivery  were  part  of  the  university  curriculum  at  least 
in  the  earlier  period.^^  When  Erasmus  arrived  there  in  1495,  "Biblical  scholars 
were  still  following  the  pattern  marked  out  by  the  great  exegetical  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages."^^  Young  scholastics  at  Paris  were  consistently  given  some 
training  in  preaching  and  they  appeared  frequently  in  the  pulpits  of  Parisian 
churches.^'*  Erasmus  reminisces  about  his  own  sermon  giving  in  a  1523  letter 
to  John  Botzheim.  In  context  it  reads:  ".  .  .  Intercidere  permulta  quae  nolim 
superesse;  cupiam  autem  extare  orationes  aliquot  concionatorias  quas  olim 
habui  Lutetiae,  cum  agerem  in  collegia  Montis  acuti.""^^ 

Finally,  Erasmus  makes  numerous  references  to  the  preaching  advocated 
by  the  artes  praedicandi  within  the  Ecclesiastes.  Although  several  of  the 
comments  are  negative  and  form  part  of  his  general  indictment  of  things 
scholastic  {'Jrigidus"  is  a  fairly  definitive  adjective),  he  fmds  some  of  the 
efforts  of  thematic  preaching  honest  and  effective.^^The  fact  that  he  labels  their 
authors  ''recentiores"  may  be  as  much  a  reflection  on  the  anonymous  transmis- 
sion of  many  texts  as  an  effort  at  dismissal. 

Erasmus  also  seems  very  conversant  with  other,  but  related,  medieval 
prescriptive  texts,  especially  the  artes  dictaminis  and poetriae,  sister  arts  to  the 
preaching  manuals.  Indeed,  his  specific  debt  to  Geoffrey  of  Vinsauf,  author  of 
the  Poetria  Nova  and  the  Documentum,  has  recently  piqued  scholarly  inter- 
est.^^  But  much  more  telling  is  the  cast  of  Erasmus'  own  manual  of  letter 
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writing,  the  Opus  de  conscribendis  epistolis  of  1 522.  Drawing  on  a  plethora  of 
Greek  and  Latin  sources,  "its  exhaustive  arsenal  of  precepts  and  abundance  of 
examples  met  with  phenomenal  success."^^  But  Erasmus  articulated  a  dilemma 
in  this  text  when  at  one  point  he  railed  against  the  legalism  of  many  medieval 
manualists  and  at  another  opposed  those  purists  who  would  purge  humanist 
epistolography  of  all  vestiges  of  the  artes  dictamines?^  He  solved  the  dilemma 
inherent  in  synthesizing  the  medieval  and  the  classical  by  redefining  the 
letter,^"  allowing  the  applicable  earlier  material  to  assume  significance  for  his 
own  work.  The  immediately  preceding  period  thus  became  a  matrix  rather  than 
a  vacuum;  and  the  Erasmian  stance  of  continuity  ably  demonstrated. 

Erasmus'  action  in  the  Opus  seems  to  provide  a  paradigm  for  his  practice 
in  the  Ecclesiastes  and  a  vantage  point  for  critical  detection  there  of  the  artes' 
shaping  spirit.  For  example,  in  devoting  the  Ecclesiastes'  first  book  to  the 
minister-orator,  he  undoubtedly  bows  to  Cicero's  and  Quintilian's  lengthy 
disquisitions  on  an  orator's  education,'**  but  his  actual  words  underscore  and 
expand  the  admonitions  of  the  classically  structured  sermon  manuals  whose 
initial  chapters  were  consistently  devoted  to  the  life  and  habits  of  the  preacher. 
Higden's  assertion,  ''Quando  vero  predicantis  vita  est  sancta,  sermo  erit 
efficax  et  virtuosus"^^  is  treated  much  more  elaborately  by  Erasmus  who, 
convinced  of  the  exemplary  nature  of  the  preacher's  ethos,  cites  the  qualities 
necessary  for  a  life  of  holiness:  ''sobrietas,  victus  parsimonia,  vigilantia, 
pudici  mores,  sermo parcusac  sale  conditus,  silentii fides,  gravitas  in  moribus, 
in  dictis  Veritas,  comitas  decenti  gravitate  tempe  rata. ''"^^  Likewise,  Erasmus 
shares  the  concerns  of  medieval  manualists  (especially  Basevorm  and  Waleys) 
that  both  the  internal  and  external  facets  of  the  preacher's  life  contribute  to  the 
''gloriam  Dei."  He  reminds  clerics  that  their  head  and  their  feet  were  annointed 
as  well  as  their  hands,  that  both  the  body  and  its  clothing  are  consecrated.  The 
resultant  ''vitam  puram"  should  be  manifest  within  and  without  ''velut  in  cibo, 
potu,  cultu,  vultu,  incessu,  domicilio,  famulitio.'"'^'^  As  a  result  of  his  proper 
intention,  the  preacher's  happiness  will  be  assured  "'non  quod  veneretur 
gloriam  ab  hominibus  sed  quod  expediret  evangelio.''^^ 

Medieval  understanding  about  the  definition  and  categorization  of  preach- 
ing may  also  have  influenced  Erasmus'  vision  of  this  task.  Among  his 
contemporaries  in  Italy,  preaching  had  been  placed  under  the  umbrella  of 
demonstrative  or  display  oratory.''^  Both  Melanchthon  and  Erasmus  found 
themselves  uncomfortable  with  this  alignment,  but  whereas  Melanchthon 
created  a  new  category  (didascalicum  ordidacticum)  which  emphasized  the 
teaching  of  doctrine,  Erasmus  decided  to  locate  preaching  in  the  genus 
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suasorum  or  deliberativum^'^  This  action  has  been  interpreted  as  an  illustration 
of  his  anti-Mediterranean  bias  and  as  such  a  severe  limitation  in  the  Ecclesiastes 
as  well  as  a  spur  to  the  centuries  of  moralistic  preaching  which  followed.  But 
Erasmus'  comments  in  this  matter  were  consonant  with  his  lifelong  efforts  to 
inculcate  and  persuade  to  good  morals  and  ethically  correct  behavior.  They 
also  reflect  the  pronouncements  on  the  subject  first  articulated  by  Alain  de 
Lille  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century:  "Preaching  is  an  open  and  public 
instruction  in  faith  and  behavior  whose  purpose  is  the  forming  of  men;  it 
derives  from  the  path  of  reason  and  from  the  fountainhead  of  the  authorities.'"*^ 
Although  Alan's  definition  was  not  adopted  by  all  of  the  manualists,  it  was 
clearly  enunciated  by  Higden:  ''Predicatio  est  publica  persuasio  debitis  loco 
et  tempore pluribus facta  adsalutempromerendam.''^^  Erasmus'  observations 
on  the  function  of  the  exordium  Cad  auditorum  excitandum'')  and  on  various 
aspects  of  delivery  follow  standard  patterns  of  rhetorical  advice,  but  in  the 
enthusiasm  and  comprehensiveness  of  their  commentary  they  have  the  flavor 
of  those  chapters  in  the  artes  which  explain  the  ''auditorum  alleccione  .''^^  Like 
Higden,  Erasmus  recognizes  that  enticing  material  can  be  gleaned,  not  just 
from  scripture  and  history  but  from  many  sources  Cmultis  modis")  and,  in  a 
discussion  of  ''parabolarum  natura,''  Erasmus  allows  —  like  his  medieval 
predecessors — for  wide-ranging  accommodations:  "diximus  idem  sentiendum 
de  exemplis  aut  naturis  animantium,  plantarum,  gemmarum,  aut  aliarum 
rerum  quarumlibet''^^  His  Book  II  comments  on  delivery  are  both  instructive 
and  noteworthy.  He  carefully  evaluates  every  part  of  the  face  in  terms  of  its 
assistance  in  effective  delivery;  but  he  also  assesses  the  arms,  the  hands,  the 
neck,  and  even  the  feet!^^  His  concern  about  the  proper  tone  of  voice  {''optima 
vox")  which  would  allow  the  preacher  efficaciously  to  transmit  the  verities  "m 
aures  auditorum"  echoes  Cicero  but  seems  more  pointed  toward  the  preaching 
office  by  the  words  of  Thomas  Waleys  who  stresses  that  the  manner  of  speech 
is  as  important  as  the  message.^^ 

Although  Erasmus'  observations  on  delivery  connect  him  not  only  to  the 
dispositionally  structured  artes  but  to  rhetorical  texts  from  several  eras,  by 
dedicating  his  longest  consecutive  commentary  to  amplification  he  certainly 
seems  closer  to  the  orientation  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  to  the  classical- 
Augustinian  framework.  Amplification  or  "dilation"  as  it  was  called  in  the 
earlier  era  had  been  much  in  favor  with  medieval  manualists  from  the 
thirteenth  century  onward,  and  its  ramifications  sometimes  inspired  texts 
concerned  solely  with  its  explication  as  the  anonymous  Omnis  tractatio 
(71250)  and  Richard  of  Thetford's  (fl.   1245)  Ars  dilatandi  sermones.^"" 
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Scholars  generally  trace  the  formulation  of  the  eight  methods  of  dilation 
specifically  intended  for  preaching  to  Richard  and  from  him  back  to  the  artes 
poeticae,  yet  the  line  of  descent  is  neither  clear  nor  linear.  Direct  copies  of  the 
Thetford  text  were  made  well  into  the  sixteenth  century;  however,  his  modes 
(interpretation,  division,  ratiocination,  concordance  of  authorities,  radical 
agreement  with  comparative  differences,  metaphor,  fourfold  scriptural  expo- 
sition, and  cause/effect)  were  not  mutually  exclusive  and  admitted  different 
foci  and  explication.  Manuscripts  Gonville  439  and  Harley  1615,  for  instance, 
extend  the  number  to  ten  by  concentrating  more  on  the  qualities  of  words  as 
dilationary  vehicles;  James  of  Fusignano  outlines  twelve  methods,  Ranulph 
Higden  ten  —  but  they  do  not  correspond  with  Gonville  and  Harley  .^^  In  most 
late  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  century  artes,  dilation  assumed  a  propor- 
tional place  (12%  of  Higden's  Ars,  20%  of  Waleys')  as  one  of  the  standard 
aspects  of  sermon  construction.  A  notable  exception  is  Fusignano' s  manual 
where  a  heavy  emphasis  of  dilation' s  rules  and  examples  thereof  seems  to  skew 
the  text  in  that  direction.^^  Erasmus'  concentration  on  amplification  situates 
him  between  Fusignano  and  Waleys  as  his  some  one  hundred  columns  on  the 
subject  account  for  30%  of  his  treatise.  From  the  outset,  his  view  of  amplifi- 
cation's function  seems  quite  sanguine: 

The  preacher  will  best  succeed  in  moving  his  hearers  to  a  lively  conviction 
of  Christ  by  focusing  on  some  general  idea  or  commonplace  drawn  from  the       ' 
overall  meaning  of  a  biblical  passage  and  by  developing  that  with  all  the 
resources  of  forensic  rhetoric  for  the  copious  amplification  of  a  topic.^'' 

With  the  exception  of  the  phrase  "forensic  rhetoric"  in  the  above  advice, 
Erasmus  articulates  a  more  focused  version  of  Waleys'  "Quomodopraedicator 
dilatari  se  possit  insermone"'. 

Et  ideo  debet  principaliter  praedicator  laborare  ut  ea  quae  sequentur  sint 
bona  et  aedificatoria.  Ne  tamen  sint  impertinentia  ad  praecedentia,  vel  ne 
desitconnexio  débita  inter  ea  quae  dicentur,  et  sic  totus  processus  principalis 
sit  quasi  quaedam  congeries  lapidum  qui  sibi  invicem  non  aptantur,  similiter 
ne  praedicatori  desit  praedicandi  materia,  oportet  quod  sciat  quomodo, 
absque  omni  impertinentia  et  cum  connexione  débita,  se  possit  dilatare}* 

Other  likenesses  to  his  medieval  predecessors  are  discernible  first  in  Erasmus' 
admonition  about  the  appropriate  usage  of  amplification  ("«r  res  tanta  videatur 
quanta  est  maior  aut  minor"^'^).  In  his  chapter  ''De  dilatacione  facienda  per 
auctoritates"  Higden  had  warned:  ". . .  caveat predicator  questionem  movere 
nisi  earn  valeat  aperte  solvere.  Caveat  eciam  ne  magis  bonum  eciam  ita 
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commendet  quod  minus  bonum  videatur  deprimere.  .  ."^*  Erasmus'  explana- 
tion of  the  myriad  verbal  devices  appropriate  to  amplification  is  more  sophis- 
ticated and  more  pointed  than  that  of  the  medievals  but  his  conviction  about 
their  importance  is  the  same;  his  loathing  for  scholasticism  probably  accounts 
for  the  short  shrift  given  to  syllogizing,  but  Erasmus  does  agree  that  the 
preacher  might  employ  it,  especially  when  addressing  the  untrained  masses.^' 
Unlike  the  earlier  authors,  he  shuns  the  enthymeme;  nevertheless  his  descrip- 
tion of  hyperbole,  comparison,  contrast  and  their  immense  variety  can  only  be 
termed  a  tour  de  force  on  the  subject.^^ 

Within  the  general  subject  of  amplification  and  strongly  reflecting  the 
interests  of  the  Middle  Ages  falls  Erasmus'  discussion  of  scriptural  exegesis. 
Medieval  exegetical  efforts  are  often  summarized  in  Augustine  of  Dacia'  s 
jingle:  ''Littera  gesta  docet,  quid  credas  allegoria,  moralis  quid  agas,  quo 
tendas  anagogia''  and  to  practically  every  preaching  theorist  can  be  attributed 
a  statement  similar  to  Ranulph  Higden'  s  :  ''verba  sacre  scripture  quadruplicem 
habent  intellectum,  scilicet:  historialem,  tropologicum,  allegoricum,  et 
anagogicum"^^  Ranulph' s  bald  statement  of  the  four  levels  was  frequently 
adorned  and/or  varied  by  his  colleagues.  A  case  in  point  occurs  in  the  seventh 
mode  of  amplification  described  in  chapter  39  of  Basevorm's  Forma 
praedicandi:  his  explanation  of  how  the  text  ''Jerusalem  quae  aedificatur  ut 
civitas''  can  be  interpreted  in  quadruple  fashion  terms  the  initial  level  "historiée" 
and  relates  it  to  terrestrial  affairs;  the  second,  "allegorice,''  he  applies  to  the 
church  militant,  the  moral  level  is  the  domain  of  the  faithful  soul,  and  the 
anagogical  indicates  the  status  of  the  "Ecclesia  triumphante."  Basevorm  is 
certainly  more  forthcoming  than  Higden  in  spelling  out  the  concepts  behind 
quadruple  exposition.  Even  though  he  vacillates  between  the  usages  of 
"tropologice''  and  "moraliter'"  and  proposes  an  etymology  for  "anagogice*' 
from  "sursum'*  (ana)  and  "ductio''  (goge)  —  so  "quasi  sursum  ducens''  —  he 
connects  vividly  the  moral  exposition  of  the  David  and  Goliath  incident  to  the 
imperative  that  each  and  every  faithful  soul  should  vanquish  the  devil.  Having 
linked  the  many  mysteries  of  the  temple  to  the  heavenly  church  and  those  of 
the  tabernacle  to  the  earthly  one,  he  ends  by  affirming  "Per  allegoriam 
instruitur fides,  per  tropologiamformantur  mores,  per  anagogiam  e levant ur 
contemplantes."^ 

Among  fourteenth  century  theorists,  however,  the  fourfold  exegetical 
methodology  was  not  absolute.  Thomas  Waleys  preferred  to  feature  the 
"sensus  historicum"  and  the  "sensus  mysticum"^^  reflecting  an  earlier  interpre- 
tative formula.  Erasmus  himself  was  well  aware  of  the  two-level  exegesis 
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practiced  by  the  ''prisci  doctores"  who  ''non  agnoscuntnisi  duos  sensus"  and 
who  were  very  inconsistent,  he  says,  in  their  references  to  the  spiritual  sense.^^ 
It  was  also  quite  definitively  in  his  purview  that  ". . .  in  Scripturis  quadruplicem 
tradere  intellectum,  Historicum  sive  Grammaticum,  Tropologicum, 
Allegoricum,  &  Anagogicum^^  and  he  echoes  Basevorm  in  defining  ''Allegoria, 
quum  Scripturum  accommodamus  ad  Christum  &  huius  corpus  mysticum  — 
Ecclesiam  militantem"  as  well  as  in  his  vision  of  ''Anagoge  quum  hinc 
evehimur  ad  Ecclesiam  triumphantem.''^^  In  fact,  Erasmus  had  acknowledged 
Scripture's  fecundity  as  early  as  1499  and  had  developed  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  in  the  Methodus  and  in  the  Ratio  verae  theologiae,  maintaining  that 
eternal  truth  shone  variously  in  different  ways  ,  specifically:  historically, 
tropologically,  allegorically,  and  anagogically.^^  Possibly,  his  philosophical 
orientation  toward  multiple  interpretative  levels  is  grounded  in  Origen's 
divisions  of  the  person  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit  —  and  certainly  Erasmus 
always  revered  Origen  for  his  trail-blazing  critical  and  exegetical  expositions 
of  the  Scriptures  —  but  in  the  Ecclesiastes  he  does  not  emphasize  a  triple 
paradigm.''^  Although  wary  of  literalness,  he  sees  the  literal  level  as  the 
fundamental  basis  for  all  exegesis  and  castigates  Origen  for  his  deprecation  of 
it.*^'  Despite  this  criticism,  Origen's  fascination  with  allegory  must  have 
exercised  considerable  force  in  prompting  Erasmus'  41  columns  on  the 
subject;  yet,  in  light  of  Erasmus'  obvious  acquaintance  with  preceding  modes 
of  thought  as  well  as  his  efforts  to  build  on  the  past  —  his  "not  only  /  but  also" 
attitude^^  —  the  ubiquity  and  longevity  of  medieval  allegorizing  should  not  be 
discounted  as  a  motivational  force. 

In  his  development  of  this  section,  Erasmus'  penchant  to  explain,  en- 
hance, and  embellish  traditional  material  is  everywhere  apparent.  He  identifies 
allegory's  four  purposes  as  (a)  veiling  mysteries  from  the  impious;  (b) 
exercising  pious  minds  avid  to  explore  hidden  truth;  (c)  fixing  divine  truth  in 
memory  through  the  use  of  images;  and  (d)  leading  the  willing  by  degrees  to 
perfect  knowledge.^^  Although  he  agrees  with  Augustine  that  allegories  cannot 
prove  but  can  confirm  dogma,  he  underlines  their  desirability  when  the  literal 
sense  is  of  little  or  no  use.^"*  There  is  a  decidedly  medieval  caste  to  his 
comments  on  the  power  and  excitement  of  the  allegorical  patterns:  "Plurimum 
valent  ad  excitandum  languentes,  ad  consolandum  anima  dejectos,  ad 
confirmandum  vacilantes,  ad  oblectandum  fastidiosos.'''^^  Having  incontro- 
vertibly  displayed  allegory's  importance  to  Biblical  interpretation,  Erasmus 
the  moralist  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  no  sense  is  more  significant  than  the 
tropological  and,  like  Higden,  he  lists  it  immediately  after  the  literal.  Anagogy, 
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which  adumbrates  the  last  things  of  God's  mystery ,^^  is  treated  somewhat 
briefly  as  an  inevitable  step  beyond  the  allegorical.  Erasmus  may  have 
curtailed  his  remarks  about  the  anagogical  level  because  its  bailiwick  — 
touching  on  "an  eschatological  reality  of  the  triune  divinity  itself '^^ — remains 
generally  beyond  the  exegete's  reach.  Yet,  anagogy  is  never  slighted,  even 
when  the  Ecclesiastes  credits  certain  church  luminaries  with  expertise  in  the 
four  areas:  Jerome  in  grammar,  Gregory  in  tropology,  Ambrose  in  allegory, 
Augustine  in  anagogy.''^  The  ascriptions  are  both  startling  and  amusing:  the 
former  because  of  Erasmus'  oft-proclaimed  distaste  for  scholastic  categoriza- 
tion and  the  latter  because,  in  a  remarkable  bow  to  medieval  lore,  he  comments 
on  how  similar  is  attributions  are  to  the  practice  of  assigning  different  apostles 
to  the  various  professions  of  faith  in  the  Creed  —  a  device  roundly  castigated 
by  Higden.'''^ 

Nevertheless,  squarely  in  the  tradition  of  the  best  medieval  preaching 
manuals,  Erasmus  provides  a  practical  application  of  the  four  levels  in  an 
exposition  of  Genesis  8, 1-1 8,  where  the  Lord  visits  Abraham  "as  he  sat  in  the 
entrance  of  his  tent,  while  the  day  was  growing  hot.  Looking  up,  he  saw  three 
men,  standing  nearby."  Immediately,  he  treats  "the  Lord"  with  great  hospital- 
ity and  Erasmus  likens  Abraham's  efforts  to  please  his  guests  to  the  moral 
sense,  observing  ''Talemfere  essefamiliam,  qualis  est  paterfamilias.'"  But  the 
heart  of  the  explication  begins  ''Accedet  Allegoria  quae  Christum  qui  velut 
hospes,  venit  in  hunc  mundum.  Superest  Anagoge  quae  nobis  aperitmysterium 
ineffabilis . . .  quae  una  in  eademque  est  in  tribus  personis.''^^  The  interpreta- 
tive position  is  simple,  the  pointing  carefully  done,  the  effect  clear  and  concise. 
The  exegetical  pattern  follows  that  adumbrated  by  the  authors  of  the  fourteenth 
century  artes  praedicandi  and,  although  more  sophisticated  in  expression,  it 
develops  along  the  same  lines  indicated  by  Higden's  discussion  of  the  four 
layers  in  John  2,1: 

Nupcie  facte  sunt  in  Ghana  Galilee;  hec  verba  ad  litteram  intelliguntur  de 
nupciis  lohannis  evangeliste;  secundum  allegoriam  de  desponsione  Ghristi 
et  nostre  nature  in  utero  virginali;  secundum  tropologiam,  id  est,  moralem 
sensum,  intelligitur  de  unione  humane  anime  ad  Ghristum  per  graciam; 
secundum  anagogiam  intelligitur  de  nupciis  anime  nostre  ad  Ghristum  in 
paradiso}^ 

Although  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastes  would  have  been  dismayed  at  Ranulph'  s 
understanding  of  the  literal  level,  throughout  his  extensive  treatment  of 
amplification,  and  particularly  in  his  nuancing  of  the  '"sensus  allegoricus''  it 
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seems  that  Erasmus  has  taken  great  pains  to  respond  to  the  concerns  articulated 
by  Higden  —  concerns  which  so  closely  resemble  his  own:  "an  exposition  of 
Scripture  must  not  contradict  the  literal  sense,  not  contradict  an  article  of  faith, 
nor  go  against  the  truth."^^ 

No  characterization  of  Erasmus'  exegetical  system  is  complete,  however, 
without  reference  to  the  verb  ''accommodare."  Walter  calls  it  the  basic  concept 
underlying  his  hermeneutic  and  his  theology,  but  he  views  its  operation  in  each 
area  as  a  distinct  entity."^  Hoffmann,  by  highlighting  Erasmus'  synthesis  of 
rhetoric  and  theology,  identifies  ''accommodare"  as  his  thought's  most  ubiq- 
uitous and  insistent  principle.  The  impetus  to  accommodation  was  doubtless 
reinforced  by  Erasmus'  personal  conviction  about  the  validity  of  connections 
and  connectedness  as  well  as  the  importance  of  aspiring  to  transformation 
rather  than  conversion.  As  the  major  internal  dynamic  of  his  work  and  the  acme 
of  decorum,  accommodation  implies  a  movement  from  ''varietas  to  harmonia, 
from  individual  meanings  to  a  common  sense,  from  sensus  to  consensus, '''^'^ 
primarily  through  the  process  of  adaptation,  but  also  by  means  of 
contextualization  and  integration.  Accommodation  as  adaptation  can  be 
identified  in  practically  every  entry  of  the  Erasmian  canon  and  is  especially 
evident  in  his  prodigious  efforts  to  validate,  explicate,  and  illuminate  the  texts 
of  Scripture;  in  the  Ecclesiastes,  it  is  mandated  that  the  preacher  "accommo- 
date" to  the  circumstances  of  his  flock,  both  exteriorly  and  interiorly .*^^  The 
description  of  accommodation  as  contextualization  arises  out  of  Erasmus' 
anxiety  that  scholars  return  ''ad  fontes''  in  order  to  explicate  the  Scriptures 
wholly  and  justly.  In  his  preaching  treatise,  the  assertion  that  source  study  will 
allow  the  accommodation  of  scripture  to  the  subject  matter  about  which 
instruction  is  being  given  signals  a  need  for  contextualization;  also,  as  the 
process  which  points  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture  toward  Christ  and 
his  mystical  body,  the  Church,  accommodation  embraces  both  the  adaptive 
and  contextualizing  functions."^  Accommodation  as  a  unifying  force  appears 
sporadically  throughout  Erasmus'  work  and  operates  in  two  spheres:  practi- 
cally, it  is  the  motivational  power  behind  his  desire  "to  integrate  the  parts  of 
speech  into  their  overall  arrangement,  without  violating,  of  course,  the 
particularity  of  the  parts";  theoretically,  it  is  "required  to  bring  about  at  first 
similarity  and  eventually  unity  in  the  present  dichotomy  of  the  invisible  and  the 
visible,  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible,  spirit  and  matter."**^  Certainly,  within 
the  Ecclesiastes,  ''accommodare'"  is  consistently  employed  to  indicate  adap- 
tation, contextualization,  or  integration.  But  Erasmus  states  clearly  in  the 
dedicatory  letter  to  the  lengthy  treatise  that  in  the  second  and  third  books  he 
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wishes  to  accommodate^"  the  precepts  of  the  rhetoricians,  dialecticians,  and 
theologians  to  the  use  of  preaching;  here  ''accommodare''  seems  to  assume  an 
expanded  role — that  of  design  feature.  In  this,  the  word  '  s  most  comprehensive 
meaning,  may  lie  a  clue  to  Erasmus'  ultimate  stance  toward  the  texts  that 
emanated  from  preceding  epochs  in  the  history  of  secular  and  sacred  rhetoric: 
he  will  adapt  and  contextualize  their  admonitions  and  advice  in  the  light  of 
early  Renaissance  perceptions  and  expectations  and  he  will  integrate  his  vast 
learning  and  humanist  consciousness  with  some  of  their  eminently  practical 
and  useful  elements.  For  the  last-named,  the  classically  structured  artes 
praedicandi  were  an  obvious  resource. 

Finally,  in  providing  a  review  of  preaching  subjects  in  Book  IV,  Erasmus 
might  be  offering  an  inclusive  system  of  theological  loci,  "patterned  in  general  it 
seems  after  the  rules  of  Tychonius.""^  He  could  also  be  following  yet  another 
medieval  precedent  in  that  several  authors  of  artes  praedicandi  compiled  sermon 
handbooks  as  a  corollary  to  their  prescriptive  manuals.  This  list  would  include 
Alain  de  Lille,  Robert  Grosseteste,  Thomas  Chobham,  Ranulph  Higden,  and 
several  other  manualists,*^  although  Erasmus  topicon  is  somewhat  shorter  than 
theirs.  Actually,  it  resembles  in  length  the  Papilla  oculi  of  John  de  Burgo  (1 385), 
a  successful  recasting  of  William  of  Pagula's  well-known  Oculus  sacerdotis 
which  was  very  influential  in  the  formation  of  medieval  concepts  of  ecclesiology 
and  piety  and,  like  the  preaching  manuals,  of  significant  assistance  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Lateran  Councils'  program  oï  cura  animarum!^^  If  taken 
out  of  this  context,  the  final  book  of  the  Ecclesiastes  can  seem  unsatisfactory  or 
even  strange.  In  lightof  preaching's  history,  particularly  in  its  medieval  phase,  the 
contents  and  shape  of  this  fourth  section  are  understandable. 

A  final  example  of  the  type  of  continuity  explored  in  this  essay  exists  in 
Erasmus'  electing  to  term  the  sermon  a  ''concid"  —  a  choice  which  can  be  traced 
to  the  usages  of  Quintilian,  Lorenzo  Valla,  or  even  Cicero^^  —  but  which  is  not 
without  medieval  precedent.  The  word  boasts  a  respectable  entry  in  the 
Mittellateinisches  Worterbuch,  was  used  to  designate  preaching  in  Canon  Law 
and  in  the  Statuta  Antigua  Universitatis  Oxoniensis;  it  also  appeared  in  a  late 
medieval  breviary  as  a  synonym  for  "sermon. "^^  In  addition,  the  pseudo- 
Bonaventurean  preaching  treatise  {Incipit:  "Omnis  tractatio  ")  which  survives  in 
at  least  five  manuscripts  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  commonly 
called  ihtArs  Concionandi.'^'^  The,  status  oVconcio^  a  word  with  strong  classical/ 
humanist  ties  but  which  also  relates  to  medieval  contexts,  is  emblematic  of  what 
occurs  in  several  parts  of  the  Ecclesiastes  and  results  in  a  tantalizing  flashback  to 
a  specifically  medieval  orientation  within  the  preaching  tradition,      c      , /    i. 
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Certainly,  the  Ecclesiastes  presents  its  commentators  with  challenges 
much  more  pervasive  than  those  indicated  here;  for  example,  the  effect  on 
Erasmus  of  the  difference  between  Agricola's  and  Valla's  rhetoric  in  the 
humanist  tradition,  the  crucial  problem  of  Erasmus'  attitude  toward  dialectic 
as  part  of  rhetoric,  his  acute  awareness  of  the  distinction  between  preaching  as 
Christian  instruction  —  especially  understood  in  the  wake  of  the  Third  (1 179) 
and  Fourth  (1215)  Councils  of  the  Lateran  —  and  the  types  of  oratory  (legal/ 
political)  practiced  in  ancient  Rome.  Nevertheless,  recognizing  the  elements 
in  Erasmus'  preaching  manual  which  are  decidedly  medieval  in  character  and 
statement  yields  two  benefits:  first,  it  tempers  the  tendency  to  view  the 
Ecclesiastes  solely  as  a  humanist  and  splendidly  isolated  document  and 
second,  it  suggests  that  the  great  writer  may  "continue"  or  relate  to  the  more 
valuable  traditions  of  an  earlier  age  by  revamping,  refashioning,  and  reflecting 
them  and  not  just  by  direct  quotation. 
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Thomas  Phaer  and  the 
Assertion  of  Tudor  Enghsh 


RICK 
BOWERS 


Summary:  Thomas  Phaer' s  many  printed  works,  including  legal  and  medical 
texts,  occasional  verses,  and  classical  translations,  all  insist  upon  —  even 
assert  —  English  as  a  language  suitable  for  learned  consciousness.  As  a 
physician,  legal  theorist,  man  of  letters,  and  member  of  Parliament,  Phaer 
represents  a  new  English  praxis  of  cultural  and  intellectual  communication. 
His  life  and  work  are  centered  in  the  vicissitudes  of  Tudor  polity,  wherein  he 
works  to  mobilize  the  vernacular  and,  in  so  doing,  assert  early  modern  English 
culture. 


Q 


questioned  by  a  learned  ecclesiastic  concerning  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  English,  William  Tyndale  defied  his  inquisitor  as  follows:  "If  God 
spare  my  life,  ere  many  years  I  will  cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  shall 
know  more  of  the  Scripture  than  thou  doest."'  What  impresses  a  reader  at  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century  about  Tyndale' s  riposte  is  its  radical  defiance,  its 
extreme  collision  of  spiritual  value  and  class  assertion  within  the  powerful 
vernacular  of  early  modem  English.  This  same  sense  of  vernacular  mission 
saw  Tyndale,  condemned  as  a  heretic  in  1536,  embracing  the  stake  while 
imploring  in  English,  "Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."^  Henry  VHP  s 
eyes  were  "opened,"  and  less  than  a  year  after  Tyndale' s  execution  the  Bible 
in  English  was  legally  authorized  for  use  in  churches  by  the  new  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  in  England. 

What  all  this  must  have  meant  personally  for  a  young  intellectual  such  as 
Thomas  Phaer  (c.  15 10-1560),  coming  into  maturity  in  this  period,  is  difficult 
to  determine.  But  what  Tyndale  did  for  English  Protestant  theology,  Phaer 
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would  do  for  English  multidisciplinary  professional  education.  His  various 
works  include  an  early  translation  of  The  Aeneid  (that  key  text  of  British 
etiology,  completed  of  necessity  after  his  death),  English  legal  texts  such  as  A 
Newe  Boke  of  Présidentes  (either  written  by  Phaer  or  directly  connected  to 
him),  a  popular  translation  of  the  French  medical  text  entitled  The  Regiment  of 
Lyfe  (appropriated  for  a  distinctly  English  readership),  and  the  first  text  on 
pediatrics  ever  to  be  written  in  English:  The  Boke  ofChyldren  (1 544),  wherein 
Phaer  rhetorically  demands  of  Latinist  physicians:  "How  long  wold  they  have 
the  people  ignorant?  why  grutche  they  phisyke  to  come  forth  in  Englyshe? 
woulde  they  have  no  man  to  know  but  onely  they?"^  Thus  the  voice  of  new 
learning  in  Tudor  England:  an  insistent  voice  that  is  confidently  dissident  in 
tone  and  politically  certain  of  its  own  vernacular. 

A  hundred  years  after  his  death  in  August  1560,  Thomas  Phaer  was  still 
remembered  by  the  Oxonian  biographer  and  historian  Anthony  à  Wood  as  "a 
person  of  a  mutable  mind.'"^  Scientist,  classicist,  physician,  legal  theorist, 
member  of  Parliament,  and  general  man  of  letters,  Phaer  certainly  followed  a 
mutable  and  nontraditional  career  pattern.  Put  simply,  he  was  a  Renaissance 
polymath.  But  he  was  not  bom  whole  into  the  world  of  Tudor  England.  Neither 
his  date  nor  place  of  birth  are  known  for  certain.  Nor  is  his  time  at  Oxford 
officially  recorded.  And  yet  this  little-known  figure  influentially  informs  and 
is  informed  by  the  social,  cultural,  and  intellectual  forces  of  sixteenth-century 
England,  forces  which,  in  a  new  age  of  self-conscious  professionalism,  also 
ensure  his  obscurity.  Phaer  informs  readers  across  learned  disciplines,  where 
his  transformative  effect  as  educator  is  more  significant  than  either  his 
personal  biography  or  his  specific  publications.  And  all  his  published  endeavors 
in  medicine,  poetry,  law,  and  classical  learning  are  linked  by  a  reliance — even 
an  insistence — on  English  as  his  preferred  mode  of  scholarly  communication. 

This  essay  foregrounds  Thomas  Phaer' s  The  Boke  ofChyldren  because  of 
its  unprecedented  nature  as  the  first  English  pediatrics  text.  But  it,  like  Phaer' s 
other  publications  in  medicine,  law,  and  the  classics,  is  also  a  cultural  text  that 
advocates  and  asserts  English  as  a  language  suitable  for  learned  consciousness. 
Herein  Phaer  displays  a  profound  mobility  of  intellect  which  he  transposes 
onto  his  various  subjects  forthe  purposes  of  information.  His  multidisciplinary 
approach  is  as  transformative  intellectually  as  it  is  linguistically  empowering. 
Moreover  such  English  self-fashioning  power,  as  noted  by  Greenblatt,^  occurs 
in  relation  to  a  hostile  alien  force,  a  threatening  other  —  in  this  case,  Latin, 
foreign  languages  generally,  and  those  who  would  accrue  power  by  maintain- 
ing the  ignorance  of  English  people.  But  that  same  English  populace,  Phaer' s 
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readership,  also  acts  as  discursive  other  for  the  cultural  formations  presented 
by  Phaerthrough  vernacular  English  publication.  Throughout  his  career,  Phaer 
insists  on  an  achieved  cultural  identity  that  is  English  and  authoritative. 

Phaer  is  clearly  in  touch  with  the  social  and  political  vicissitudes  of  his 
day,  and  this  familiarity  perhaps  explains  in  some  measure  his  various  public 
positions  and  responsibilities.  He  operated  within  a  cultural  establishment  at 
once  respected  but  also  under  a  great  deal  of  social  stress.  Indeed  any 
establishment  was  threatened  in  the  reformation  and  counter-reformation 
climate  of  early  Tudor  England.  Hence,  perhaps,  Phaer' s  later  politic  decamp- 
ment to  Wales,  to  its  relatively  safe  marginality,  its  rural  complacency,  its 
fundamentally  Tudor  allegiance.  And  his  medical  consciousness  was  deter- 
mined in  no  small  bit  by  an  interactive  social  order  reliant  on  native  English. 
This  period  in  England  charted  a  cultural  shift  from  a  priest  class  chanting  Latin 
repetitions  to  protestant  vernacular  texts  having  to  do  with  thesis,  analysis,  and 
active  persuasion.  The  rise  of  the  printed  text  nourished  an  unprecedented 
instructional  culture,  a  culture  informed  by  biblical  and  humanist  texts  but  also 
by  a  myriad  of  more  popular  texts  on  theorized  religious  discipline,  folk  and 
medical  remedies,  and  occult  events  and  happenings.  These  books  —  and  The 
Boke  ofChyldren  represents  a  significant  example  in  its  rehearsal  of  remedies 
and  medicaments  —  were  informative,  not  catechismal,  vernacular,  not  Latin, 
social,  not  sacred.  Such  changes  in  emphasis  and  approach  signal  changes  in 
the  general  social  orientations  of  academic  life  that  informed  Thomas  Phaer: 
from  the  analogical  to  the  empirical,  from  a  medieval  love  of  patterning  to  a 
Renaissance  discourse  of  exploration,  discovery,  and  dissemination. 

In  their  cultural  assertiveness,  authoritative  certainty,  and  printed  stability 
as  "English"  learning,  Phaer' s  books  both  define  and  benefit  from  an  incipient 
and  unstable  cultural  nationalism.  His  use  of  the  vernacular  democratizes 
learning  across  disciplines,  where  English  is  asserted  as  means  to  cultural 
advancement  and  cultural  definition.  And  the  power  of  the  printed  word  flexes 
remarkably  in  this  early  period  of  publication  and  information  transferral.  In 
her  rich  study.  The  Printing  Press  as  an  Agent  of  Change,  Eisenstein  notes  the 
power  of  print  dissemination  but  also  of  intellectual  cross-fertilization  and 
cultural  exchange  afforded  by  the  printed  text.^  Clearly  Phaer,  broadcasting 
information  in  printed  English  as  opposed  to  guarding  it  in  specialized 
academic  language,  is  very  much  a  creature  of  print  culture.  And  print,  as  the 
invention  that  actually  advertises  itself,  advertises  itself  in  unstable  relation  to 
its  own  vernacular.  Hence  "English"  becomes  a  published  national  conscious- 
ness. 
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Phaer's  The  Boke  ofChyldren  is  itself  listed  as  one  of  the  thirteen  "Medical 
best-sellers  1486-1604"  in  Paul  Slack's  essay  on  vernacular  medical  literature 
in  Tudor  England^  Prior  to  linguistic  reformers  such  as  Tyndale  and  Phaer,  the 
informed  language  of  the  English  mind  involved  nonpopular  foreign  lan- 
guages. Phaer' s  exterior  concern  with  popularizing  English  meshes  with  an 
interior  concern  for  shaping  English  consciousness  in  opposition  to  the  threat 
of  other  languages  and  in  defiance  of  a  system  that  mystifies  learning  through 
class  domination.  His  preface  to  The  Boke  of  Chyldren  itself  reads  like  a 
polemic,  restating  Tyndale' s  challenge  in  populist  cultural  terms: 

My  purpose  is  here  to  doo  theym  good  that  have  moste  nede,  that  is  to  saye, 
children:  and  to  she  we  the  remedies  that  god  hath  created  for  the  use  of  man, 
to  distribute  in  engylshe  to  them  that  are  unlearned,  parte  of  the  treasure  that 
is  in  other  languages,  to  provoke  them  that  are  of  better  learnyng,  to  utter 
their  knowledge  in  suche  lyke  attemptes:  fynally  to  declare  that  to  the  use  of 
many,  whyche  oughte  not  to  be  secrete  for  lucre  of  a  fewe  (p.  13). 

Clearly,  Phaer' s  mission  is  to  popularize  pediatric  care  and  inform  his 
fellow  citizens  of  health  care  issues  specific  to  the  treatment  of  children. 
English,  not  Latin,  is  valorized  as  the  language  proper  to  informing  English 
parents.  Phaer  probably  felt  licensed  in  his  criticism  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's 
defense  of  the  vernacular  a  few  years  earlier  in  The  Castel  ofHelth:  "But  if 
phisitions  be  angry,  that  I  have  wry  ten  phisike  in  engly  she,  let  theym  remembre 
that  the  grekes  wrate  in  greke,  the  Romanes  in  latyne,  Avicena  and  the  other  in 
Arabike,  whiche  were  their  owne  propre  and  maternal  tonges."^  Phaer  rehearses 
a  similar  line  of  argument  in  his  own  preface  to  The  Boke  ofChyldren,  but  cannot 
restrain  himself  from  the  following  preemptive  strike  against  Latinists: 

Christe  sayth:  No  manne  lyghteth  a  candell  to  cover  it  with  a  bushel!,  but 
setteth  it  to  serve  every  mans  nede:  And  these  [Latinist  writers]  go  about,  not 
onely  to  cover  it  when  it  is  lyghted,  but  to  quenche  it  afore  it  be  kyndled  (yf 
they  myght  by  malice)  which  as  it  is  a  detestable  thy  nge  in  any  godly  science: 
so  me  thynketh  in  this  so  necessary  an  arte,  it  is  excedying  damnable  and 
dyvelyshe  (p.  14). 

Note  the  demonizing  of  Latin  mystification,  defined  by  Phaer  as  specifically 
malicious.  He  scorns  erudition  masked  by  foreign  cachet  as  much  as  he  scorns 
the  conventional  modesty  formulas  with  which  such  erudition  typically 
presents  itself.  Phaer' s  truculent  cultural  challenge  and  spiritual  assertion 
played  well  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  period  which 
had  seen  popular  translation  of  Scripture  into  English  by  Tyndale  and  Coverdale 
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in  1525  and  1535  respectively,  and  had  also  experienced  the  rigorous  social 
consolidation  of  the  realm  under  Henry  VIII  as  a  religious  and  cultural  entity 
detached  from  continental  Europe. 

Thomas  Phaer  presents  himself  as  very  much  a  middle-class  Tudor  man  of 
a  conservative  temperament  with  distinctive  scholarly  abilities  and  strongly- 
conceived  public  responsibilities.  Yet,  as  noted  previously,  little  is  known  for  sure 
about  his  early  life.  He  may  have  been  bom  in  Norwich  sometime  in  1510  or 
thereabouts,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford  University  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn.^  His 
early  residence  in  the  household  of  William  Paulet,  First  Marquess  of  Winchester, 
no  doubt  helped  his  career  advancement  in  law  and  politics  and  may  have  secured 
for  him  his  appointment  as  solicitor  to  the  council  of  the  Marches  of  Wales.  Phaer 
says  nearly  as  much  in  his  dedication  to  Queen  Mary  of  the  first  seven  books  of 
the  ''Eneidos  ofVirgill"  printed  in  1558:  "I  have  been  preferred  to  your  service 
by  your  right  noble  and  faithfull  counsailour  Willy  am  lorde  Marqueis  of  Winches- 
ter, my  firste  bryngerup  and  patrone."'^  By  this  point,  however,  Phaer' s  authority 
and  popularity  were  grounded  in  his  reputation  as  a  learned  author  and  legislator. 
Necessarily  rooted  in  patronage,  he  thrived  on  the  widely-informed  creation  and 
dissemination  of  the  vemacular  word. 

Phaer  seems  to  have  first  appeared  in  print  some  20  years  earlier  with  the 
publication  of  a  legal  text  entitled  Natura  Brevium.  Newly  Corrected  in 
Englysshe  (1530?).  His  name,  at  least,  has  always  been  popularly  associated 
with  this  otherwise  anonymous  volume,  the  STC  according  him  the  status  of 
translator.  '  •  Significantly  this  first  publication  would  also  be  the  last  time  that 
Latin  was  featured  in  a  Phaer  title,  and  even  it,  as  noted  in  the  title  itself,  is 
"corrected."  This,  he  followed  with  a  comprehensive  formula  book  of  legal 
documents  and  precedents  entitled  A  Newe  Boke  of  Présidentes  (1543), 
concluding  his  preface  with  an  egalitarian  nod  in  the  direction  of  the  vernacular 
and  with  a  distinct  consciousness  about  the  education  of  children: 

And  therfore  is  it  compounded  both  in  English  and  in  Latyne,  to  the  intent 
it  may  be  the  easelyer  taken  and  percey  ved  of  them  that  are  but  meanely 
learned  in  the  Latyne  tonge,  and  also  for  suche  as  wy  11  applye  theyr  chy Idren 
to  the  readynge  and  understandyng  of  common  evydences  and  wrytynges. 
Wherin  I  beseche  God  that  they  may e  procède  both  to  theyr  o wne  commody  tie, 
and  profyte  of  theyr  poore  neyghbours.'^ 

Even  here,  early  in  his  career,  Phaer  asserts  the  facilitation  and  popularization 
of  English  within  the  learned  discipline  of  Law.  Previously  a  good  Latin  prose 
style  was  to  be  cultivated  in  the  interests  of  public  service,  but  Phaer  insists  that 
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public  service  be  rendered  in  vernacular  English.  And  English  would  be  the 
way  of  the  future.  Phaer's  accessible  legal  text  was  so  popular  that  it  went 
through  27  editions  to  1656  and  was  used  by  the  great  Elizabethan  jurist 
Thomas  Egerton  when  he  was  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.'^  Certainly  Phaer's 
legal  expertise  prepared  him  for  a  career  on  the  bench  and  in  Parliament  even 
though  Fuller,  in  his  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England  contends  that  "the 
Study  of  the  Law  did  not  fadge  well  with  him,  which  caused  him  to  change  his 
copy,  and  proceed  Doctor  in  Physick.""*  In  fact  Phaer  seems  to  have  combined 
his  professional  intellectual  pursuits  in  the  law  with  a  distinctly  social  concern 
that  would  move  him  into  medical  publication,  literary  activity,  and  active 
political  involvement  over  a  lifetime  in  English  letters. 

The  year  1544  saw  Phaer's  translation  of  Jehan  Goeurot's  medical 
compendium  The  Regiment  of  Lyfe  out  of  French  and  into  the  company  of 
Phaer's  own  medical  efforts:  A  Goodly  Bryefe  Treatyse  of  the  Pestylence,  A 
Declaration  of  the  Veynes,  and  as  previously  noted  The  Boke  ofChyldren.  The 
octavo,  containing  all  four  titles,  was  printed  in  London  by  Edward  Whytchurche, 
and  exists  today  in  a  single  copy  at  the  Huntington  Library.'^  Phaer's  was 
clearly  a  populist  mission  of  education  and  concern,  picking  up  where  Latin 
authorities  had  left  off,  as  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  his  treatise  on  pestilence: 

This  disease  when  it  ones  beginneth  enfecteth  none  so  moche  as  the  common 
people,  among  whom  it  is  not  gy  ven  to  al  men  to  understande  the  forsayd 
volumes,  yf  they  had  them  present,  moch  lesse  can  they  get  theyr  health  by 
theyr  owne  ymaginacions  or  expérimentes,  specially  when  almost  no 
phisition  wyll  vouchesafe  to  visite  any  suche  infected  of  the  common  sorte 
(so  great  is  the  daunger  of  this  cruell  syckenes)  by  reason  wherof  the 
pacientes  cast  themselves  oftentymes  into  despeyre.'^ 

Combine  this  with  Phaer's  avowed  purpose  in  The  Boke  ofChyldren,  "to  doo 
theym  good  that  have  mooste  nede"  (p.  13),  and  one  begins  to  detect  a  real 
sense  of  medical  compassion,  public  spirit,  national  pride,  and  social  responsi- 
bility in  this  widely-informed  author.  Of  course  altruistic  prefaces  also 
advertise  self,  and  impersonal  publication  suggests  an  image  of  the  author 
which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  lived  actuality.  But  through  publication, 
Phaer  enters  into  a  life  of  public  image  and  cultural  involvement. 

Medical  historian  John  Ruhrah  calls  Phaer  the  "Father  of  English 
Pediatrics,"  and  modem  Eneidos  editor  Steven  Lally  refers  to  him  as  "a 
humanist  and  avant-garde  scientific  mind."'^  Phaer's  humanism,  however, 
was  not  of  the  academic  variety  of  Erasmus,  or  John  Colet.  Instead  he  was 
publicly  engaged,  was  busy  in  the  day-to-day  practice  of  law  and  medicine  and 
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as  public  representative  and  government  agent.  Indeed  Phaer  eschews  classi- 
cal academic  debate  in  itself  to  present  an  interventionist  public  stance,  a 
stance  of  populist  social  concern  across  disciplines  with  an  especial  regard  for 
children.  As  published  authority,  he  no  doubt  lived  an  image  beyond  personal 
circumstances  of  interaction.  Can  it  be  a  complete  coincidence  that  in  1547, 
during  Phaer' s  first  term  as  member  of  Parliament  for  the  Welsh  constituency 
of  Carmarthen  Boroughs,  a  bill  "for  the  nursing  of  Children  in  Wales"  should 
be  introduced?'^ 

Phaer  served  four  terms  under  three  monarchs  as  an  M.P.  from  Wales, 
representing  first  Carmarthen  Boroughs  in  1547  before  being  returned  from 
Cardigan  Boroughs  in  1555,  1558,  and  1559.  A  fortunate  marriage  to  widow 
Anne  Re  veil  no  doubt  aided  him  in  taking  a  21 -year  lease  of  demesne  lands  of 
the  lordship  of  Cilgerran  in  November  1549.  From  this  point  on,  Phaer  made 
his  permanent  address  in  the  forest  of  Cilgerran.  This  would  be  his  home 
constituency.  His  leased  property  overlapped  into  Pembrokeshire,  but  Phaer 
was  considered  a  Cardiganshire  resident.  His  residence  and  prominence  no 
doubt  explain  his  nomination  as  sheriff  for  the  region  in  1552.  Although,  as 
noted  in  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  the  following  year,  another  name  was 
"pricked  by  the  king  as  chosen,"  Phaer  went  on  to  serve  the  region  in  a  variety 
of  official  capacities."^  And  yet  he  seems  to  have  been  less  than  sanguine  about 
his  constituency,  to  judge  by  the  citation  in  Bindoffs  The  House  of  Commons 
1509-1558: 

Cardiganshire  was  enlarged  and  consolidated  at  the  Union.  Thomas  Phaer 
described  it  as  "very  bare  . . .  and  mountainous,  all  along  the  coast  no  trade 
of  merchandise  but  all  full  of  rocks  and  dangers."  The  few  roads  were 
unmetalled  and  travellers  were  vexed  by  bandits  who  the  president  of  the 
council  in  the  marches  thought  had  the  support  of  the  local  gentry  .^° 

Clearly,  this  country  doctor  and  legal  man  was  in  touch  with  his  rural 
environment  although,  according  to  medical  historian  Robert  Gottfried,  Phaer' s 
rural  location  was  very  unusual  for  a  medical  writer  of  the  early  Renaissance 
when  most  physicians  lived  either  in  London  or  in  one  of  the  university 
towns.^'  As  a  widely  published  and  actively  political  figure,  however,  Phaer 
may  very  well  have  craved  a  modicum  of  geographical  inconspicuousness. 

Throughout  the  1550s  Phaer  served  publicly  as  steward  of  Cilgerran  and 
constable  of  the  castle  there,  as  crown  searcher  and  customs  officer  in  the  port 
of  Milford  Haven,  as  solicitor  to  the  council  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Cardiganshire.  He  would  be  well  remunerated  for  these 
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official  duties,  while  a  position  in  coastal  customs  would  ensure  an  almost 
unlimited  opportunity  for  graft.  Yet  Phaer  seems  to  have  been  trusted  through- 
out. On  orders  from  the  Marquess  of  Winchester,  he  prepared  a  report  on 
harbors  and  customs  administration  in  Wales,  a  report  enrolled  after  his  death 
on  Queen  Elizabeth's  memoranda  roll  for  Hilary  term  1562).^^  Although  a 
loyal  public  servant  under  Mary,  Phaer  enjoyed  the  trust  of  Elizabeth's  new 
administration  as  well,  and  his  name  is  listed  on  the  Pardon  roll  for  the  first  year 
of  Elizabeth's  reign:  "Thomas  Phaer  late  of  Kylgerran,  co.  Pembroke,  alias 
M.D."  {CPR  1 558-60,  p.  203).  His  inclusion  is  a  formality  —  but  an  obligatory 
one  for  anybody  seeking  government  commission  or  public  trust. 

This  lawyer,  physician,  and  public  administrator  also  thrived  within  the 
cultural  constituency  of  the  printed  word,  and  it  is  perhaps  through  his  early 
translation  of  The  Aeneid  thaih&  is  best  known.  Other  translators  such  as  Gavin 
Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Richard  Stanyhurst  had  offered  the  poem  in 
English,  but  Phaer' s  Eneidos,  completed  by  Thomas  Twyne  and  running  to 
unprecedented  multiple  editions,  can  rightly  be  called  "the  Aeneid  of  the 
English  Renaissance."^^  Certainly  Phaer  was  the  first  Englishman  to  attempt 
a  translation  of  the  entire  epic,  although  his  death  prevented  him  from  seeing 
the  project  to  its  conclusion.  Keeping  close  account  of  time  he  spent  translat- 
ing, Phaer  began  his  Eneidos  on  May  9, 1555,  and  averaged  about  twenty  days 
work  per  book,  work  which  he  considered  to  be,  in  his  words,  "my  pastyme  in 
all  my  vacations"  {Eneidos  1558,  A20.  But  such  offhandedness  represents  a 
common  contemporary  trope  of  nonprofessional  modesty  that  only  accentu- 
ates the  actual  professionalism  involved.  Phaer' s  assertion  of  English  was 
clearly  a  life  project.  He  published  The  seven  first  bookes  of  the  Eneidos  of 
Virgin  in  1558,  followed  by  an  edition  of  the  nine  first  books  after  his  death, 
brought  out  in  1562  by  fellow  M.P.,  William  Wightman.  It  was  not  until  1584 
that  the  entire  Eneidos  was  completed  by  Twyne.  But  Phaer' s  nationalist 
perspective  on  the  English  language  is  in  evidence  from  the  very  first, 
declaring  his  Virgil  to  be  a  "defence  of  my  countrey  language  which  I  have 
heard  discommended  of  many,  and  estemyd  of  some  to  bee  more  than 
barbarous  (Eneidos  1558,  X20. 

If  Phaer  seems  a  bit  truculent  on  the  topic  of  his  Englishness,  bear  in  mind 
that  assertion  of  the  vernacular  across  disciplines  had  been  his  personal 
mandate  for  some  15  years.  This,  coupled  with  political  involvement  in 
Parliament  and  cultural  advocacy  in  general,  distinguishes  Phaer  as  an  espe- 
cially informed  and  active  contributor  to  Tudor  cultural  life.  Even  his  first 
published  poem  took  the  form  of  a  cultural  defense  and  polemic  thrust. 
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appearing  as  preface  to  Peter  Betham's  translation  of  Jacopo  di  Porcia's  The 
Préceptes  of  Warre  (1544).  The  text's  printer,  Edward  Whytchurche,  had 
brought  out  Phaer' s  Newe  Boke  of  Présidentes  the  year  before,  and  was 
probably  preparing  the  Regiment  ofLyfe  compendium  for  the  press  at  the  same 
time  as  he  was  printing  Betham'  s  work.  In  any  case,  Phaer' s  rhyme  royal  stanza 
for  The  Préceptes  of  Warre  was  as  vaguely  donnish  as  culturally  defensive  for 
a  man  embarking  on  a  life  of  politics  and  publication: 

Chyefest  is  peace,  but  yf  by  extremitye 
Thou  be  enforced  to  fyght  for  thy  ne  owne, 
Learne  here  the  science  and  actes  of  chy  valdrye, 
Pollicies,  and  privities,  to  many  men  unknowen: 
Wherby  thy  ne  enemyes  may  be  overthrowen. 
In  suche  a  necessitie  shalt  thou  never  fynde 
Suche  an  other  treasure:  kepe  it  wel  in  minde.^'* 

A  man  who  would  thrive  publicly  under  the  Tudor  administrations  of  mid- 
sixteenth-century  England  had  better  be  politic,  defensive,  and  clear-headed 
about  the  precepts  of  institutional  debate,  civic  struggle,  and  open  public 
conflict. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  Phaer  was  preparing  his  Eneidos,  He  also 
contributed  a  poetic  piece  on  Welsh  hero  Owen  Glendower  to  The  Mirror  for 
Magistrates  compendium.  Entitled  "Howe  Owen  Glendour  seduced  by  false 
prophesies  tooke  upon  him  to  be  prince  of  Wales,"  this  cautionary  moral  poem 
contains  34  verses  which  are  vaguely  Spenserian  in  form.  Phaer  was  associated 
in  this  effort  with  contributors  George  Ferrers  and  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner, 
fellow  M.P.'s,  and  probably  knew  Mirror  compiler  William  Baldwin  through 
Edward  Whytchurche,  in  whose  printing  house  Baldwin  had  worked.  The 
1578  edition  of  the  Mirror  contains  William  Baldwin's  note  of  editorial 
facetiousness  at  the  conclusion  of  Phaer' s  poem:  "Whan  mayster  Phaer  had 
ended  the  Tragedy  of  thys  hunger  starven  Prynce  of  Wales,  it  was  well  liked 
of  all  the  company  that  a  Saxon  would  speake  so  mutch  for  a  Brytton,  then 
sodenly  one  found."^^  Phaer,  however,  although  bom  a  "Saxon"  was  now  a 
Welsh  resident  and  had  represented  his  region  publicly  for  years.  He  clearly 
had  gained  an  adopted  "Welshness"  about  himself,  a  cultural  capacity  that  set 
him  apart  and  perhaps  aided  his  contemporary  reputation  for  poetry. 

And  his  poetic  ability  was  clearly  recognized,  as  noted  by  Anthony  à 
Wood:  "he  was  much  famed  among  the  academicians  for  his  sufficiencies  in 
the  art  of  poetry"  (p.  316).  Indeed  in  1589  no  less  an  authority  than  George 
Puttenham,  in  The  Arte  of  English  Poésie,  looked  back  a  generation  in 
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considering  ''the  most  commended  writers  in  our  English  Poésie''  and  de- 
clared: "In  Queenes  Maries  time  florished  above  any  other  Doctour  Phaer  one 
that  was  well  learned  and  excellently  well  translated  into  English  verse 
Heroicall  certaine  bookes  of  Virgils  AEneidos.''^^  Arthur  Hall,  too,  some  eight 
years  earlier  opened  his  translation  of  Homer  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Thomas 
Cecil  (Lord  Burghley's  older,  less  competent  son),  wherein  he  confesses  to 
prolonged  scholarly  torpor  and  mental  disquiet,  claiming,  however,  with  some 
feeling  that  it  was  Phaer  who  finally  stimulated  him: 

But  when  I  lighted  on  M.  Thomas  Phaers  Virgilian  Englishe,  quoth  I,  what 
have  I  done  ?  am  I  become  senslesse,  to  travaile  to  be  laughed  at,  to  presume, 
and  to  be  scorned,  and  to  put  forth  my  selfe  and  not  to  be  received:  for  I  was 
so  abashed  looking  upon  M.  Phaers  Heroicall  Virgill,  and  my  Satiricall     -■ 
Homer,  as  I  cried  out,  envying  Virgils  prosperitie?'^ 

Consider  also  the  preface  of  Thomas  Nashe  to  Robert  Greene's  romance 
narrative,  Menaphon  (  1 589).  Nashe,  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  inveighed 
against  pretences  to  learning  in  general,  itemizing  by  contrast  distinguished 
literary  figures,  Phaer  among  them: 

Master  Phaer  likewise  is  not  to  be  forgot  in  regard  of  his  famous  Virgil, 
whose  heavenly  verse  had  it  not  bin  blemisht  by  his  hautie  thoghts  England 
might  have  long  insulted  in  his  wit,  and  corrigat  qui  potest  have  been 
subscribed  to  his  workes.^^ 

Clearly,  it  was  difficult  to  improve  on  Phaer  in  his  own  time.  Indeed  reprints 
of  his  texts  carried  on  well  into  the  succeeding  seventeenth  century. 

But  the  authoritative  polymath  and  public  servant,  "hautie  thoghts"  and 
all,  did  consciously  try  to  settle  accounts  with  himself  late  in  life.  On  February 
6, 1 559,  Phaer  graduated  M.B.  from  Oxford  and  proceeded  M.D.  the  following 
month.  Clearly  a  formality,  his  supplication  for  the  bachelor's  degree  included 
Phaer' s  statement  that  "he  had  practised  medicine  for  twenty  years,  and  had 
made  experiments  about  poison  and  antidotes."^^  R.S.  Roberts  notes  that 
university  licences  of  the  period,  "to  practise  medicine  throughout  England," 
were  usually  granted  at  Oxford  at  the  same  time  as  the  M.B.  degree  with  the 
applicant  nearly  always  already  in  practice.^"  This  was  clearly  the  case  with 
Thomas  Phaer,  Physician.  As  medical  historian  Nancy  Siraisi  puts  it,  "throughout 
the  twelfth  to  fifteenth  centuries  (and  for  long  thereafter),  the  task  of  acquiring 
medical  expertise  was  pursued  in  a  variety  of  contexts  and  at  widely  varying 
levels  of  formal  organization,  imtellectualization,  and  sophistication.  Medical 
education  was  formally  acquired  in  the  university  classroom  or  informally 
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through  private  study  or  shared  experience."^'  Through  practice,  publication, 
and  official  imprimatur,  Phaer  seems  to  have  involved  himself  in  all  the 
possibilities  for  gaining  medical  expertise. 

Having  concluded  book  five  of  Eneidos  on  May  4, 1556,  Phaer  mentions 
escaping  an  accident  at  Carmarthen  which  may  or  may  not  have  involved  his 
official  duties  there  as  customs  searcher.^^  A  serious  injury  to  his  right  hand 
sometime  after  April  3, 1 560,  ended  his  translating  at  line  298  of  the  tenth  book 
of  Eneidos,  and  he  died  later  that  August.  His  will,  dated  August  12th,  names 
his  wife  as  sole  executrix  and  provides  generously  for  his  daughters  Elynor, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  He  also  directed  that  his  wife  apply  £5  to  an  unspecified 
purpose  "where  she  doth  knowe,  by  an  appointemente  betwene  her  and  me"" 
which  may  or  may  not  mean  auxiliary  burial  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Phaer  also  requested  that  his  influential  Protestant  friend  George 
Ferrers  select  a  scriptural  passage  "graven  in  brasse"  for  his  gravestone. 

Phaer' s  Eneidos,  however,  lived  on.  According  to  his  literary  executor, 
William  Wightman,  Phaer  requested  that  the  second  edition  of  his  Eneidos  be 
dedicated  to  the  powerful,  rising  Protestant  politician  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
Elizabeth's  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Consequently,  in  1562  Wightman 
saw  Phaer' s  nine-book  Eneidos  through  the  press:  'The  Nyne  Fyrst  Bookes  of 
the  Eneidos  of  Virgil  converted  into  Englishe  vearse  by  Thomas  Phaer  Doctour 
of  Phisike,  with  so  muche  of  the  tenthe  Booke  as  since  his  death  coulde  be 
founde  in  unperfit  papers  at  his  house  in  Kilgarran  forest  in  Penbroke  shyre." 
In  the  dedication,  Wightman  is  as  forceful  as  he  is  personal: 

Whilest  God  gave  lyfe  and  health  to  Thomas  Phaer  Doctour  of  Phisike,  I  had 
some  moore  frendly  familiaritie  with  him  then  moste  men  had.  In  whych 
respect  he  did  before  his  last  departynge  downe  from  hence  into  Penbroke 
shire  of  speciall  trust  leave  in  my  handes  the  eyght  ant  ny  nth  bookes  of  Virgilles 
Eneidos,  by  him  translated  into  Englyshe  verse.  And  promised  to  use  all  hys 
possible  diligence  for  the  finishing  of  the  other  three  bookes  then  utterly 
unbegonne:  Declarynge  moreover  unto  me  that  hys  verye  mynde  and  purpose 
was  not  onely  to  prynt  the  former  part  agayne  for  reformation  of  some  faultes 
overslypt  upon  the  first  impression,  but  also  havyng  finished  the  same  to 
dedicate  the  whole  worke  unto  your  Lordship,  whome  he  tooke  for  a  speciall 
Patrone  and  frendly  favorer  bothe  of  hym  and  hys  doings.  Albeit,  it  pleased  God 
to  prevent  hym  by  death  so  as  he  coulde  not  make  an  ende  thereof:  yet  since  he 
lyked  to  commit  these  two  bookes  into  my  handes  onely.  The  foarce  of  death 
shall  not  be  able  through  my  default  to  make  hys  worke  dye:  Neither  shall  hys 
good  entent  be  frustrate  in  makyng  your  lordship  the  Patrone  thereof  (*20. 
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I  quote  the  passage  at  length  because  the  personal  tone  of  Wightman's  preface 
is  so  suggestive.  It  is  here  especially  that  we  can  discern  the  personal 
commitment,  the  demands  and  urgency  of  an  academic  so  hopeful  of  his  work 
and  concerned  with  its  success  that  he  entrusts  it  to  official  channels  for  the 
purposes  of  correction  and  publication.  As  ever,  he  seeks  perfection  of  detail 
coupled  with  the  assertion  of  English.  And  in  seeking  the  patronage  of  Bacon, 
Phaer  clearly  sought  to  ensure  that  his  Eneidos  would  be  facilited  through  the 
patronage  of  political  ascendancy. 

A  university  man  himself.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  had  certainly  achieved 
prominence  as  outspoken  Protestant  parliamentarian  during  Phaer' s  last  term  as 
an  M.P.  in  1559.  If,  as  Wightman  declares,  Phaer  insisted  on  naming  Bacon  as 
patron,  his  public  sympathies  had  changed  from  the  dedication  of  the  first  edition 
to  Queen  Mary,  "my  moste  soverain  good  Ladie,  and  onely  redoughted  maistresse" 
{Eneidos  1558,  A20.  But  Phaer,  like  his  earliest  patron  William  Paulet  Marquess 
of  Winchester,  assured  himself  of  survival  by  staying  in  the  political  middle. 
(Paulet,  questioned  years  later  about  his  ability  to  maintain  top-level  influence  at 
the  courts  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  could  assert  jocularly 
that  he  was  "sprung  from  the  willow,  not  from  the  oak"^"*).  But  the  "middle"  is  a 
position  from  which  to  move  with  flexibility.  To  remain  neutral  is  to  remain 
powerless.  Doubtless  Phaer  had  learned  this  political  lesson  at  Westminster  at  the 
same  time  as  he  had  also  learned  the  most  effective  channels  of  political 
facilitation.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  then  that  Phaer' s,  like  many  English  families 
of  the  period,  had  daughters  named  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

Wightman  takes  personal  pains  to  show  how  Phaer' s  Eneidos  consumed 
his  attentions  to  the  end,  declaring: 

Marie  it  should  appeare  by  the  two  verses  in  the  ende  of  this  booke  by  hym 
translated  upon  his  death  bed  the  very  day  before  he  dyed,  which  he  sent  unto 
me  subscribed  with  his  left  hand  (the  use  of  the  right  hande  beyng  taken 
away,  through  the  hurte  whereof  he  dyed)  that  he  had  gone  so  much  further 
as  those  verses  be  in  Virgilles  tenth  booke  (*2''). 

And  those  final  verses?  Wightman  sees  to  it  that  they  are  printed  at  the 
conclusion  for  the  sake  of  their  appropriateness: 

Ech  mans  day  stands  prefixt,  time  short  &  swift  with  cureles 

bretche 

[I]s  lotted  al  mankind,  but  by  their  deedes  their  fame  to  stretche 

That  privilege  vertue  gives  (GgS')- 
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These  lines  from  the  Aeneid  (  1 0. 479-8 1  )  were  respectfully  incorporated  word- 
for-word  by  Thomas  Twyne  in  completing  the  translation.^^  Phaer' s  linguistic 
expertise  and  power  as  cultural  communicator  lived  on. 

Wightman's  additional  biographical  detail  of  the  untimely  circumstance 
of  Phaer' s  death  is  touching:  the  "hurte  whereof  he  dyed"  most  likely  involving 
a  fall  from  a  horse,  as  suggested  in  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner'  s  "Epitaph  on  Thomas 
Phaer,  physician": 

Phaer,  right  worthy  he  of  long  drawn  years, 

Alas,  hath  perished  by  untimely  fate: 

The  sword  of  Jove  —  and  who  shall  'scape  his  doom?  — 

His  blood  hath  spilt,  hard  fault  of  luckless  gait.^^ 

But  Phaer' s  life  and  work  is  difficult  to  condense  into  such  clumsy  elegiacs  or 
to  consider  as  biographically  described  by  the  posthumous  praise  of  William 
Wightman  or  Barnabe  Googe  or  William  Webbe  or  Thomas  Churchyard 
among  the  others  previously  quoted.  Churchyard  is  especially  suggestive  in  his 
preface  to  Skelton's  Works  where,  lauding  the  vernacular  usage  of  Langland, 
Chaucer,  and  Surrey,  he  declares:  "And  Phaer  did  hit  the  pricke,  /  In  thinges 
he  did  translate."^^  Clearly  Phaer  was  on  target  and  in  the  bull's  eye  of  English 
literary  expertise  and  cultural  assertion  in  the  early  modem  period,  a  central 
position  easily  overlooked  by  surveyors  such  as  C.S.  Lewis  earlier  this  century. 
According  to  Lewis's  backhanded  praise,  Phaer  was  "very  much  the  best"  of 
the  Drab  Age  translators  in  English. ^^  But  such  a  cursory  appraisal  misses  the 
point  of  Phaer' s  real  significance,  a  significance  that  is  cultural  as  much  as  it 
is  literary,  and  which  involves  English  as  asserted  medium  as  much  as  it 
involves  any  specific  literary  title  or  translation. 

Phaer' s  influence  privileges  the  assertion  of  English  in  secular  Tudor 
thought  and  education.  Such  influence  leaves  its  traces  in  published  texts  and 
modes  of  consciousness.  Nothing  else  remains  to  be  excavated.  According  to 
medical  historian  George  Frederic  Still,  even  Phaer' s  memorial  at  Cilgerran  is 
gone  now  along  with  the  memorial  brass  he  ordered  and  the  very  churchyard 
in  which  his  body  was  interred. ^'^  What  remains  is  his  multi-talented  contribu- 
tion to  learning  and  letters  in  his  own  time,  combining  disciplines  and 
translating  them  for  popular  edification .  In  this  effort  Phaer' s  Boke  ofChyldren 
represents  a  transformative  moment,  emerging  as  it  does  from  the  authoritarian 
otherness  of  a  translated  medical  text  to  stand  on  its  own  as  an  asserted  and 
original  English  text  of  vernacular  practicality.  As  spelled  out  in  his  preface  to 
The  Boke  ofChyldren,  Phaer  declares  himself  to  be  determined  "to  shewe  the 
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remedies  that  god  hath  created  for  the  use  of  man,  to  distribute  in  englyshe  to 
them  that  are  unlearned,  parte  of  the  treasure  that  is  in  other  languages"  (p.  13). 
These  "other  languages"  include  the  languages  of  law,  of  Latin,  of  parliamen- 
tary debate,  of  medical  inquiry,  of  the  human  body  itself.  Phaer  is  a  Tudor 
intellectual  who  purposely  breaks  ranks  with  received  channels  of  Latin 
authority  to  branch  out  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  through  the  assertion  of 
vernacular  English.  He  is  not  martyred  for  a  cause  like  Tyndale  or  More;  he  is 
not  a  jolting  original  like  Ralegh  or  Marlowe,  or  even  a  celebrated  pedagogue 
like  Roger  Ascham.  Rather,  Thomas  Phaer  represents  cultural  mobilization, 
asserting  and  insisting  upon  English  as  valued  communication  in  Tudor 
England.  And  in  so  doing,  he  registers  himself  as  a  significant  agent  of  cultural 
change.  ,      :.• ,  ,,; 
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Le  retour  de  Pologne 

d'Henri  III:  images 

alexandrines  du  roi 

au  Bucentaure^ 


GUY 
POIRIER 


Résumé:  Si  la  véritable  nature  du  roi  Henri  III,  celui  que  Pierre  Chevallier 
dénommait  le  roi  shakespearien,  demeure  scellée  pour  l'éternité,  les  pièces  de 
circonstance  écrites  pendant  les  premières  années  de  son  règne  peuvent  en 
revanche  nous  renseigner  sur  les  tentatives  parfois  contradictoires  de  "mise 
en  discours"  de  V image  du  jeune  souverain.  L'analyse  littéraire  de  ces 
oeuvres,  jumelée  à  l'étude  de  leur  fortune  chez  les  chroniqueurs  et  historiens 
qui  fixèrent  les  premiers  la  légende  du  roi,  permet  donc  de  saisir  les  soubresauts 
des  vastes  manipulations  imagistiques  qui  bientôt  entraîneront  le  dernier  des 
Valois  dans  les  méandres  d'une  légende  infâme. 

Prince  de  la  Renaissance  trop  souvent  malmené  par  la  plume  acerbe  de  ses 
contemporains,  Henri  III  de  France,  le  fils  bien-aimé  de  Catherine  de 
Médicis,  ne  fut  pas  mieux  servi  par  la  modernité.  Les  Romantiques  ne 
ressuscitèrent-ils  pas  ainsi  sa  cour  en  liant  les  unes  aux  autres,  sur  fond  de  scène 
maniériste,  des  allusions  grotesques  grappillées  ça  et  lâchez  les  historiens,  les 
mémorialistes  et  les  pamphlétaires?  N'en  firent-ils  rien  de  moins  qu'une 
véritable  figure  d'inverti  de  carnaval?  Heureusement,  pourrions-nous  croire, 
les  historiens  du  vingtième  siècle  réservèrent  un  meilleur  sort  aux  mânes  de  ce 
roi  honni.  Circonstances  atténuantes,  lettres,  détresse  psychologique  et  enquêtes 
comptables  sur  la  cour  furent  tour  à  tour  évoquées  afin  de  retirer  à  ce  roi  son 
bilboquet  pour  mieux  lui  rendre  le  sceptre  et  la  couronne. 

Même  si  Pierre  Chevallier  affirmait  encore  en  1985  qu'Henri  III  aurait  pu 
être  "très  bon  prince,  s'il  eût  rencontré  un  bon  siècle,"^  le  dernier  des  Valois 
devint,  à  la  lumières  des  études  de  Pierre  Champion,  de  Philippe  Erlanger,  de 
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Pierre  Chevallier  et  de  Jacqueline  Boucher,  tantôt  un  héros  national,  "un  prince 
de  la  paix  et  des  arts,"^  mort  pour  la  France,"*  ayant  évité  par  l'assassinat  des 
Guises  une  guerre  de  succession  qui  eût  vraiment  pu  être  désastreuse  pour  le 
royaume,  tantôt  un  souverain  obsédé  par  la  stérilité  de  son  union  avec  Louise 
de  Lorraine  qui  cherche  consolation  et  protection  auprès  des  jeunes  courtisans 
—  ses  mignons  —  l'entourant.^ 

Somme  toute,  Henri  III,  contrairement  à  l'image  du  roi  esclave  de  ses 
passions  que  l'historiographie  puis  la  littérature  historique  véhiculèrent,  fut 
conscient  de  son  rôle  de  chef  d'État  à  la  tête  d'un  royaume  en  proie  aux  guerres 
civiles  et  religieuses,  et  pourrait  même  faire  figure  de  véritable  Prince  de  la 
Renaissance,  ayant  su,  malgré  une  situation  politique  qui  ne  s'y  prêtait  guère, 
réformer  la  cour^  et  en  faire  l'instrument  d'une  nouvelle  vitalité  nationale.' 

Il  va  sans  dire  qu'une  telle  entreprise  de  réécriture  du  passé  déleste,  dans 
son  traitement  des  archives  historiques,  des  documents  écrits  n  '  ayant  désormais 
qu'une  valeur  anecdotique.  Ces  reliquats  de  la  science  historique  ne  sont 
pourtant  pas  inutiles:  source  précieuse  pour  le  littéraire,  leur  mise  en  discours 
devient  objet  de  prédilection  pour  les  enquêtes  sur  l' imaginaire,^  au  même  titre 
que  les  pièces  officielles  qui  s'attachaient  à  y  répondre.  En  fait,  les  écrits 
polémiques  ou  dithyrambiques  provenant  de  différents  horizons  politiques 
s'entrechoquèrent  et  entrèrent  en  dialogue,  entraînés  au  sein  d'une  vaste 
constellation  giratoire  productrice  de  sens  qui  se  mit  en  branle  le  moment 
propice  venu,  faisant  feu  de  tout  bois,  des  faits  historiques  comme  des  histoires 
tragiques  ou  prodigieuses. 

Dans  le  cas  bien  précis  de  la  description  des  moeurs  du  roi  Henri  III,  une 
courte  portion  de  sa  vie  peut  même  nous  servir  de  laboratoire  afin  de  démontrer 
l'origine  du  fonctionnement  d'un  tel  système,  dans  la  mesure  où  nous  avons 
alors  affaire  à  l'un  des  épisodes  de  sa  biographie  qui  fut  peut-être  le  plus 
souvent  commenté  par  ses  contemporains.  Il  s'agit  en  fait  de  la  narration  du 
retour  de  Pologne  qui  s'effectua  à  l'été  1 574.  Les  étapes  de  la  pérégrination  de 
celui  dont  on  se  souvenait  encore  comme  étant  le  grand  duc  d' Anjou  reviennent 
sans  cesse  sous  la  plume  de  divers  historiens  mémorialistes  des  seizième  et  dix- 
septième  siècles,  de  de  Thou  au  plus  obscur  auteur  protestant.  Dans  bien  des 
cas,  par  ailleurs,  cet  épisode  narratif  sert  à  développer  une  analyse  psychologique 
du  souverain.  Tous  semblent  s'accorder,  dans  un  premier  temps,  pour  affirmer 
que  le  retour  du  roi  trompa  les  attentes.  En  revanche,  les  causes  expliquant  cette 
déception  varient  d'un  auteur  à  l'autre  et  sont  habituellement  associées  à  des 
événements  bien  précis  qui  se  déroulèrent  lors  de  son  périple  transalpin. 
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Sans  vouloir  ici  récrire  l'histoire  d'Henri  III  mais  bien  en  analyser  la  mise 
en  discours  et  en  imaginaire  des  moeurs  au  seizième  siècle,  nous  tenterons  dans 
un  premier  temps  de  saisir,  grâce  aux  travaux  d'historiens  qui  nous  sont 
contemporains,  l'espace  polémique  dont  la  science  historique  s'était 
malencontreusement  emparée,  le  confondant  avec  la  réalité.  Le  matériau  isolé, 
nous  effectuerons  alors  une  lecture  des  écrits  officiels  et  polémiques  qui 
décrirent  le  retour  de  Pologne  et  le  séjour  que  le  roi  fit  à  Venise.  Notre  "réalité" 
sera  donc  celle  du  discursif  et  de  l' imaginaire  qui  donna  naissance,  dès  le  début 
du  règne  du  roi,  à  un  intertexte  se  prêtant  merveilleusement  bien  aux  accusa- 
tions morales. 

C'est  en  fait  Jacques- Auguste  de  Thou  qui  fut  le  premier  à  nous  mettre  la 
puce  à  l'oreille  quant  à  l'importance  symbolique  de  ces  événements.  Cet 
historien  bien  connu  des  chercheurs  modernes,  que  l'on  cite  d'ailleurs 
fréquemment  lorsque  vient  le  temps  d'offrir  une  description  tant  soit  peu  réaliste 
du  roi,  laisse  sous-entendre,  en  décrivant  le  retour  en  France  d'un  Henri  d'Anjou 
qui  s'apprête  à  devenir  roi,  qu'une  obscure  transmutation  s'est  opérée: 

L'entrée  du  Roi  en  France  causa  une  étrange  révolution  dans  tous  les  esprits. 
Du  vivant  de  Charles  IX,  personne  ne  paroissoit  plus  digne  du  trône  que 
Henri,  et  tout  le  monde  souhaitoit  l'avoir  pour  maître;  à  peine  fut-il  arrivé, 
qu'on  s'en  dégoûta  jusqu'à  augurer  fort  mal  de  son  règne.^ 

Partageant  l'opinion  des  historiens  de  l'époque,  de  Thou  laisse  présager  que  le  roi 
fut  moins  victime,  lors  de  son  retour  en  France,  des  événements — c'est-à-dire  de 
la  politique  de  Charles  IX  ou  de  la  reine  mère — que  d' une  modification  profonde 
de  sa  personnalité  qui  se  serait  produite  entre  son  départ  pour  la  Pologne  et  la  fm 
de  son  voyage  en  Italie.  Ce  mystère  entourant  les  étapes  du  voyage  du  souverain 
cache  pourtant,  dans  le  portrait  qu'en  donne  de  Thou,  une  vérité  qui  demeurera 
incontournable  pour  un  grand  nombre  de  ses  contemporains;  Henri  III  devint  "[. . .] 
le  plus  mal  heureux  de  tous  les  Rois  ses  prédécesseurs  . .  ."'^ 

Les  historiens  modernes  se  sont  bien  entendu  penchés  sur  les  raisons  qui 
auraient  pu  expliquer  cette  transformation  quasi  maléfique  et  remontent 
habituellement  au  séjour  en  Pologne  pour  en  trouver  les  traces.  Jacqueline 
Boucher  et  Pierre  Chevallier  ont  bien  démontré  que  le  roi  ne  s'y  plut  guère,  et 
que  des  accusations  ayant  rapport  à  des  actes  contre  nature  surgirent  sous  la 
plume  de  ses  détracteurs.  Pierre  Matthieu,'  '  ligueur,  partisan  sur  le  tard  d'Henri 
IV,  trace  une  esquisse  des  chocs  culturels  que  semblent  avoir  vécu  les  Français 
ayant  suivi  le  roi  en  Pologne.  Selon  lui,  les  moeurs  civiles  des  Français 
importunaient  et  en  fait  étaient  plutôt  associées  à  des  vices  par  les  Polonais.  En 
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revanche,  la  renommée  du  roi  entachée,  il  n'y  avait  qu'un  pas  à  faire  pour 
laisser  entendre  qu'il  était  dans  sa  nature  de  ne  pas  accorder  les  mêmes 
privilèges  à  tous  ses  sujets. '^ 

Pierre  Matthieu  donne  également  une  brève  description  du  comportement  du 
roi  en  Pologne,  description  dont  le  ton  rappelle  les  symptômes  de  la  mélancolie: 

Pour  évaporer  plus  librement  ses  ennuys  il  paroissoit  rarement  en  public, 
faisoit  le  malade,  demeuroitquelquesfois  quinze  jours  au  lict,  ne  s' entretenant 
que  de  ce  qu'il  avoit  laissé,  ou  esperoit  revoir,  n'avoit  autre  repos  que  celuy 
que  la  lassitude  de  se  tourner  et  retourner  luy  apportoit.'^ 

Matthieu,  donnant  la  parole  aux  contemporains  du  roi,  indique  finalement  que 
ces  "indispositions"  étaient  par  certains  attribuées  aux  "angoisses  de  l'esprit" 
provoquées  par  intempérance  des  humeurs,  ou  encore  par  l'éloignementJ'* 

Cependant,  n'oublions  pas  que  l'on  soupçonne  également  le  roi  de  souffrir 
d'une  condition  bien  propre  à  son  état  déjeune  prince.  On  dit  notamment  qu'il 
écrivait  de  Pologne  à  une  princesse  en  utilisant  son  propre  sang'^  et  qu'il  aurait 
alors  durement  souffert  d'être  si  éloigné  de  la  présence  féminine.  À  son  retour,  ce 
manque  aurait  fait  place  à  un  besoin  irrépressible  de  leur  présence  continuelle,  le 
détournant  par  là  des  affaires  de  l'État.'^  L'expression  officielle  d'un  tel  état 
d'esprit  apparaissait  déjà  sous  le  mode  poétique  dès  1 573,  dans  une  pièce  intitulée 
Adieu,  du  Roy  de  Pologne,  au  peuple  François,  et  aux  Dames  de  la  Court;  le  roi 
fait  ainsi  ses  adieux  aux  dames  de  Paris: 

Mon  coeur  pourtant  constant,  quand  le  corps  s'en  ira. 

Jamais  (tant  vous  chérit)  de  vous  ne  partira. 

Si  qu'en  Pologne  estant,  le  coeur  sera  deb voir 

De  vous  faire  sans  fin  mon  zelle  apercevoir, 

Qui  tel  est  envers  vous,  à  esté,  et  sera. 

Qu'en  toutte  place  et  lieu  secours  vous  donnera.'^ 

Ce  premier  réseau  d'allusions  à  l'attachement  que  le  roi  porte  aux  dames 
de  la  cour  ne  saurait  être  qu  '  inoffensif  pour  un  jeune  prince  n  '  étant  pas  encore 
marié.  De  plus,  l'éloignement  et  la  froide  Pologne  suffisent  en  quelque  sorte 
à  contenir  les  débordements  d' une  mélancolie  qui  pourrait  être  avantageusement 
confondue  avec  un  attachement  au  maniérisme  purement  français.  La  situation 
se  complique  évidemment  lorsque  le  roi  quitte  la  Pologne.  Nous  savons  que  le 
voyage,  ou  plutôt  la  fuite,  s'effectua  non  pas  par  le  chemin  le  plus  court,  mais 
bien  en  traversant  les  terres  de  Maximilien  d'Autriche  et  de  la  République  de 
Venise,  où  le  futur  souverain  de  France  séjourna  assez  longtemps  pour  se  faire 
désirer  et  ameuter  les  satiristes. 
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La  description  officielle  du  voyage  octroyait,  dès  1 574,  une  place  déterminante 
aux  constatations  symboliques.  La  traduction  d'un  court  ouvrage  italien  —  écrit 
vraisemblablement  par  Rocco  Beneditti  et  traduit  chez  Michel  Jove  —  va  ainsi 
dans  ce  sens.  On  insiste  d'abord  sur  l'arc  de  triomphe  élevé  au  roi  à  Venise:  on  y 
représente  notamment  la  personnification  des  victoires  du  duc  d'Anjou:  ". . .  avec 
un  tel  maintien,  qu'il  sembloit  qu'elles  voulussent  en  entrant  couronner  sa 
Majesté,  prenant  l'allusion  aux  quatre  victoires  gaignees  par  sa  Majesté. .  ."'^  Ce 
maintien  et  cette  dignité  font  bien  entendu  figure  de  thème  itératif  encadrant 
l'épisode  du  Bucentaure.  Nymphes  et  Victoires  font  alors  place  aux  gallères,  aux 
armées  et  à  la  joie  —  toujours  fort  digne  —  du  souverain: 

...  le  Bucintoro  se  mouvoit  gravement,  environné  de  tant  de  gallères,  fustes, 
brigantins,  et  esquifz  diversement  ornez,  et  couvert  d' infinité  de  banderolles 
de  diverses  couleurs,  suivis  d' une  infinité  de  gondolles,  et  barques  de  toutes 
sortes,  qu'il  sembloient  [sic]  à  voir,  une  grosse  armée,  ou  une  grande  forest, 
au  milieu  des  eauës.  sa  majesté  remplie  d'une  joye  indicible,  dit,  qu'il 
souhaitoit  que  la  Roy  ne  sa  mere  se  fust  trouvée  là  présente." 

Quant  aux  bacchanales  auxquelles  le  roi  aurait  assisté,  elles  n'apparaissent 
dans  le  discours  officiel  que  sous  la  forme  d'un  banquet  des  plus  raffinés; 
confitures  rares  et  statues  de  femmes  en  sucre  occupent  l'espace  sémantique 
de  la  courtisane.^^  Il  faut  dire  par  ailleurs  que  tout  le  symbolisme  entourant 
l'entrée  du  roi  ne  peut  que  jeter  le  soupçon.  On  prévoit  de  Venise  la  joie  des 
sujets,  tout  en  insistant  sur  les  exploits  guerriers  du  prince  alors  qu'il  était  duc 
d'Anjou  —  ne  négligeant  à  aucun  prix  les  figures  mythiques  Pallas  et  Mars  — 
et  soulignant  la  vertu  d'un  roi  qui  ne  succombe  pas  aux  "vains  désirs,"  ces 
"plaisirs  masquez"  de  la  jeunesse.^' 

François  de  Mézeray,  ce  compilateur  du  dix-septième  siècle,  insistera  sur 
la  présence  féminine  en  Vénétie,  et  rappellera  le  rôle  des  nymphes  lors  du 
fameux  spectacle  aquatique  du  Bucentaure: 

Tout  à  l'entour  de  ce  vaisseau  flottoit  un  nombre  infmy  de  gondoles:  parmy 
lesquelles  il  y  en  avoit  deux  cents  tapissées  de  riches  étoffes,  où  paroissoient 
les  plus  belles  Dames,  toutes  superbement  parées;  Spectacle  qui  eustpû  donner 
cette  imagination  aux  Poètes,  que  c'estoient  les  Nymphes,  et  les  Graces,  qui 
accouroient  de  toutes  parts  à  la  naissance  de  la  mere  des  Amours.^^ 

Quelques  lignes  plus  loin,  le  lecteur  n'est  que  peu  surpris  de  constater  que 
l'historien  s'infiltre  subrepticement  dans  la  vie  privée  du  roi:  "Toutes  les  nuits 
il  prenoit  plaisir  de  visiter  les  plus  belles,  mesme  les  Courtisanes;  et  deux  jours 
avant  de  partir  il  vid  un  bal  de  deux  cens  des  plus  aymables. . ."" 
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Le  passage  en  Italie  et  la  réception  que  l'on  fit  au  roi  à  Venise  marquent 
donc  de  façons  différentes  mais  complémentaires  les  discours  officiels  et 
polémiques.  Considérant  les  dates  un  peu  tardives  de  certaines  publications 
provenant  de  l'entourage  du  roi,  on  peut  même  se  demander  si  elles  ne  visaient 
justement  pas  à  faire  taire  certaines  insinuations  qui  circulaient  déjà. 

Les  historiens  indiquent  également  que  le  roi  reçut  certains  conseils  lors 
de  son  séjour  de  Pologne,  provenant  parfois  de  l'Empereur  Maximilien,  de 
Damville  rencontré  à  Turin  ou  des  Vénitiens.  Dans  la  plupart  des  cas,  on  aurait 
suggéré  au  roi  de  rétablir  la  paix  au  plus  tôt.  Scipion  Dupleix,  historien  qui  sera 
protégé  par  Marguerite  de  Valois,  rapporte  ainsi  qu'un  même  conseil  lui  fut 
donné:  ". . .  ottroyer  la  paix  à  tous  ses  subjets,  sans  considérer  la  diversité  des 
religions  . .  ."^"^  La  Popelinière,  autre  historien  calviniste,  rapporte  également 
que  l'Empereur  aurait  suggéré  à  Henri  d'agir,  à  son  retour  en  France,  à  l'instar 
d'un  bon  père  de  famille.^^ 

Les  conseils  allégués  par  les  historiens  protestants  devinrent  rapidement 
choses  du  passé  lors  de  l'arrivée  en  sol  français,  et  ce  pour  des  raisons  diverses 
si  l'on  en  juge  par  les  opinions  exprimées.  La  Popelinière  rappelle  d'abord,  en 
solitaire,  l'étrange  changement  d'attitude  du  nouveau  souverain  qui  choisit  de 
poursuivre  l'effort  de  pacification  armée  entamée  par  son  frère.^^  Pour  plusieurs, 
cependant,  Henri  fit  dès  son  retour  le  jeu  de  sa  mère  et  de  certains  conseillers.^^ 
Surgit  alors  de  nouveau  l'ampleur  de  l'emprise  du  sexe  féminin  sur  le  roi.  Ces 
deux  types  de  commentaires  se  suivent  effectivement  dans  bien  des  textes, 
comme  si  l'un  pouvait  expliquer  l'autre,  ou  encore  servir  de  cause  ou  d'effet. 
Mais  reprenons  la  formulation  de  Mézeray.  Immédiatement  après  avoir 
indiqué  au  lecteur  que  le  roi  avait  remis  aux  bons  soins  de  la  reine  mère  le 
royaume,  il  note  son  retrait  du  regard  de  ses  sujets  et  son  avilissement  auprès 
de  femmes  dans  un  lieu  privé: 

Si  bien  que  luy  laissant  presque  toute  l'authorité,  il  paroissoit  rarement  en 
public,  et  demeuroit  presque  tousjours  dans  l'antichambre  avec  les  Dames, 
ou  dans  le  cabinet  avec  ses  favori ts;  qui  du  commencement  s' assujettissoient 
entièrement  à  sa  mere,  et  luy  rendoient  compte  de  toutes  ses  pensées.^* 

Pour  Jean  de  Serres,  qui  suit  toujours  Montluc  et  s'inspire  de  Du  Haillan,^^  le 
roi  avait  abandonné  la  gouverne  de  l'État  à  la  reine  et  à  d'autres  conseillers,  car 
il  était  ". .  .fort  occupé  à  entretenir  les  dames,  desquelles  il  avoit  esté  eslongné 
près  d'un  an."^"  Scipion  Dupleix,  en  revanche,  donne  un  portrait  bien  élaboré 
du  sentiment  amoureux  qui  s'empara  alors  du  roi;  l'historien  établit  un  rapport 
intime  entre  le  "feu  d'Amour"  qui  embrase  le  roi  et  la  remise  en  question  de 
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son  autorité  par  ses  sujets.  Les  paramètres  de  ce  dernier  réseau  suivent  en  fait 
les  règles  du  pouvoir,  version  antique.  L'homme  aimant  trop  ne  saurait  alors 
être  digne  d'un  monarque: 

Cependant  le  Roy  commença  de  carresser  les  Dames:  desquelles  il  s'estoit 
sevré  pendant  qu'il  estoit  parmi  les  Polonnois,  nation  plus  severe  que  la 
nostre.  Le  feu  d'Amour,  comme  le  plus  puissant,  estouffant  en  luy  tout  ce  qui 
restoit  de  la  chaleur  martiale  (laquelle  luy  avoit  acquis  tant  de  reputation 
devant  qu'il  allât  en  Pologne)  Ion  apperceut  que  toutes  ses  inclinations 
tendoient  à  chercher  le  repos  et  prendre  ses  plaisirs  dans  les  délices  de  la 
France. 

Ses  deportemens  mois  et  efféminés  commencèrent  aussi-tost  de  ravaller 
l'estime  qu'on  avoit  auparavant  de  luy:  quoy  que  ses  intentions  touchant  le 
gouvernement  de  son  Estât  fussent  louables  et  pieuses.^' 

Les  tentatives  du  roi  qui  cherche  à  reprendre  en  main  le  royaume  et  surtout  à 
"relever  l'Autorité  Royale"^^  sont  alors  tournées  en  ridicule,  laissant  paraître 
un  prince  qui  ne  parvient  qu'à  s'appuyer  sur  un  passé,  celui  de  sa  jeunesse  et 
de  son  aventure  en  Pologne,  qui  ne  rime  plus  à  rien  en  sol  français.  Ses  réformes 
de  r  ordre  de  la  cour,  les  levers,  la  remise  des  placets,  les  repas  et  même  la  tenue 
des  courtisans  à  la  messe  tiennent  de  l'exercice  de  contrition.  L'Estoile  notera, 
dans  son  Journal,  que  le  roi  —  sur  les  conseils  de  cet  entourage,  sur  qui  l'on 
fait  porter  tout  l'odieux  des  premières  décisions  du  roi  et  des  règles  nouvelles 
—  s'avère  plus  sévère  et  moins  communicatif  envers  la  noblesse,  ce  qui  le 
rendit  fort  étrange.^^  Ce  sentiment  d'étrangeté  qui  l'entoure  peu  à  peu  se 
concrétise  dans  Y  Histoire  universelle  de  de  Thou  à  laquelle  nous  revenons.  Le 
roi  semble  alors,  sous  la  plume  de  l'historien,  réactiver  inutilement  des 
épisodes  de  son  passage  à  Venise.  Ce  morceau  de  bravoure  rappelle 
effectivement  le  triomphe  du  Bucentaure: 

...  on  le  voyoit  qu'enfermé  avec  quelques  favoris  dans  un  petit  bateau  peint, 
qui  se  promenoit  sur  la  Saône;  il  ne  mangeoit  plus  qu'avec  une  balustrade 
qui  ne  permettait  pas  de  l'approcher;  [...].  La  plus  grande  partie  du  jour  il 
se  renfermoit  dans  son  cabinet  avec  quelques  jeunes  gens  qui  seuls  avoient 
l'oreille  du  Prince,  sans  qu'on  sçût  par  où  ils  étoient  parvenus  à  cette 
distinction  . .  ?* 

Cette  scène,  qui  aurait  pu  frapper  l'imagination  des  pamphlétaires,  était 
néanmoins  rapportées  dans  une  brochure  officielle  intitulée:  L'Ordre  tenu  à 
V arrivée  du  Treschrestien  Roy  de  France  et  de  Pologne,  Henry  de  Valois 
trois ies me  de  ce  nom: 
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Iceux  avertis  que  sa  Majesté  passerait  la  Saône,  font  faire  à  l'endroict  de 
l'Arsenal  un  Bucentore  en  forme  d'un  Chasteau  à  la  Vénitienne  [. . .]  sur  le 
portail  au  devant  se  voit  un  Dieu  Mars  flamboyant  en  armes,  et  une  Pallas 
tenant  en  sa  main  un  Javelot.  .  .^^ 

De  fait,  cette  tension  entre  la  puissance  virile  du  roi  et  une  réalité  moins 
brillante  se  laisse  deviner  dans  les  entrées  et  la  poésie  courtisane  de  la  même 
époque.  Biaise  de  Vigenère  insistera  sur  la  vertu  guerrière  d'Henri  III,  mais  en 
rappelant  ses  exploits  d'avant  le  séjour  en  Pologne,  le  prince  adolescent  ". . . 
n'ayant  encore  un  seul  poil  de  barbe."^^ 

D'autres  pièces  de  circonstance  permettent  également  de  percevoir  les 
parcours  symboliques  exploités  par  les  historiens.  Dans  sa  Bergerie  touchant 
la  mort  du  Roy  Charles  IX  et  l'heureuse  venue  de  Henry  III,  Pierre  de 
Monchault  fait  d'Henri  III  le  sauveur  qui  ramènera  en  France  le  "bel  aage," 
accompagné  d' Astrée,  la  déesse  de  la  justice: 

Voicy  dessoubs  Henry  revenir  ce  bel  aage. 
Qui  soubs  Saturne  fut,  quand  le  berger  aux  champs 
Demeuroit  nuict  et  jour  sans  crainte  des  meschans 
La  vertu  aura  lieu,  on  punira  le  vice, 
Astree  reviendra  Déesse  de  Justice.^'' 

Amadis  Jamyn,  dans  le  magnifique  premier  livre  de  ses  Oeuvres  poétiques 
également  publié  en  1575  et  entièrement  consacré  au  retour  du  roi  en  France 
et  à  la  famille  royale,  ne  dira  pas  autre  chose  lorsqu'il  affirmera: 

Voyci  le  jour  heureux  et  sur  tous  désiré. 
Que  la  France  revoit  de  son  Roy  la  presence: 
Le  Soleil  devers  nous  pour  mieux  le  voir  s'avance. 
Et  l'honneur  des  vertus  se  tient  plus  asseuré.^'^ 

En  revanche,  il  avait  aussi  laissé  entendre,  dans  l'un  des  poèmes  qui  précédait 
cet  extrait,  que  l'Italie,  figure  allégorique,  s'appliqua  à  retenir  le  roi  dans  les 
rets  de  l'amour  et  du  plaisir: 

Ceste  Italie  ainsi  belle  et  plaisante, 
Dame  amoureuse  à  vos  yeux  représente 
Tous  les  plaisirs  que  l'art  ingénieux 
Peut  inventer  en  la  terre  et  aux  cieux. 
Voulant  garder  vostre  royalle  essence, 
Et  nous  priver  de  telle  jouïssance.^^ 

Cette  Italie-Calypso,  usant  des  plaisirs  de  l'amour,  n'abandonnera  pas  si 
aisément  le  roi  à  son  ancienne  patrie.  Bien  que  le  Soleil  ravissant  la  lumière  à 
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r Antarctique""^  préside  à  son  retour,  bien  que  les  images  du  renouveau  se 
bousculent  dans  les  premiers  sonnets  d'un  Jamyn  qui  s'efforce 
vraisemblablement  de  louer  un  nouveau  régime  auquel  on  ne  croit  déjà  plus/' 
la  Pologne  mais  surtout  l'Italie  —  où  le  roi  séjourna  trop  longtemps  au  goût  de 
la  reine  mère — s' infiltrent  dans  les  Mascarades  offertes  aux  nouveaux  mariés: 

La  France  toute  en  voeus  attend  vostre  venue, 
Comme  une  mere  attend  l'honneur  de  ses  enfans, 
Que  trop  long  temps  retient  une  terre  inconnue.'*^ 

Cette  terra  incognita,  Henri  la  connaît  en  fait  peut-être  trop  bien.  La  lecture  du 
premier  livre  des  Oeuvres  poétiques  de  Jamyn  nous  livre  un  hymne  on  le  roi 
est  comparé  à  Alexandre  le  Grand.  Nous  savons  qu'Alexandre  était  le  nom  que 
porta  Henri  de  Valois  du  vivant  de  son  père,  mais  peut-être  est-il  pour  nous 
moins  évident  que  son  homonyme,  le  grand  Alexandre,  voulant  conquérir  les 
royaumes  du  Proche-Orient,  dut  aussi  combattre  et  échapper  aux  vices  de 
l'efféminement  propre  à  ces  contrées: 

Cet  Alexandre  allant  contre  l'Asie 
Ne  rencontra  que  gens  de  molle  vie. 
Femmes  plutost  en  hommes  déguisez 
Qu'hommes  au  fer  de  courage  aiguisez. 
Peints,  parfumez,  tous  nourris  en  paresse 
Et  voluptez,  pestes  de  la  jeunesse'*^ 

Jamyn,  d'après  le  contexte,  fait  vraisemblablement  référence  aux  protestants  que 
le  duc  d'Anjou  combattit  à  La  Rochelle  avant  son  départ  pour  la  Pologne,  à  moins 
qu'il  ne  faille  interpréter  à  la  lettre  l'allusion  au  Levant  et  comprendre  la  Pologne 
ou  Venise.  N'oublions  d'ailleurs  pas  qu'à  cette  époque  l'étape  ultime  avant 
d'atteindre  le  royaume  de  la  Grande  Porte  demeurait  la  République  des  Doges. 
Bien  entendu,  aucun  combat  n'y  fut  mené,  et  il  faudrait  peut-être  plutôt  croire  que 
les  tensions  provoquées  en  Pologne  purent  prendre  les  allures  d'une  bataille 
quelconque.  L'impact  du  séjour  vénitien  se  calcule  différemment:  la  lutte  devient 
celle  que  doit  livrer  le  roi  contre  la  richesse  et  la  volupté  —  et  qu'il  perdra  selon 
les  dires  de  la  majorité  des  historiens  —  et  c'est  celle,  ironiquement,  que  devront 
à  leur  tour  soutenir  les  Réformés  contre  les  mignons  de  l'Alexandre  français. 

Le  recueil  d'Amadis  Jamyn  est  donc  parsemé  de  clefs  qui  laissent 
entendre  que  l'avenir  de  la  représentation  imaginaire  du  roi  se  joue  dès  les 
premières  années  de  son  règne.  L'historiographie  n'aura  au  fond  que  peu  à 
faire  afm  de  relier  les  fragments  allusifs  ou  biographiques  véhiculés  par  les 
pièces  officielles  ou  courtisanes.  Avec  Jamyn,  l'ambiguïté  semble  même 
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frôler  la  prophétie;  à  moins  que  son  oeuvre  ne  trace  inconsciemment  les 
prémisses  d'une  coupure  culturelle  et  épistémologique  qui  ne  permettra 
bientôt  plus  au  roi  de  participer  aux  fêtes  de  la  cour  ou  de  s'entourer  déjeunes 
nobles  sans  encourir  de  jugements  sévères  quant  à  ses  moeurs.  Jugements,  par 
ailleurs,  qui  ne  naîtront  pas  innocemment;  à  son  retour  d'Italie,  Henri  III  aurait 
été  fortement  impressionné  par  l'expérience  mystique. 

Ce  dernier  réseau  d' images  qui  prendra  peu  à  peu  forme  dans  les  écrits  des 
mémorialistes  est  déclenché  par  la  mort  de  la  Princesse  de  Condé.  Mézeray 
emprunte  en  fait  une  voie  de  service  afin  d'explorer  1' obnubilation  du  roi  par 
la  religion  et  l'amour.  C'est  donc  la  mort  de  la  princesse  qui  l'aurait  poussé, 
selon  l'historien,  à  transformer  des  sentiments  amoureux  trop  inquiétants  en 
véritable  obsession.  Mais  suivons  la  métamorphose  des  sentiments  du  roi: 

...  celles  qui  se  picquoient  de  faire  triompher  leur  beauté  d'un  sujet  si 
auguste,  se  servirent  à  l' en  vy  de  toutes  les  adresses  et  de  tous  les  artifices  que 
leur  vaine  gloire  avoit  jamais  estudiez,  pour  attacher  les  inclinations  de  ce 
Prince;  Et  luy  qui  estoit  de  complexion  fort  tendre  à  estre  blessé,  recevoit        ' 
tous  ces  traits  avec  plus  ou  moins  de  sentiment.'*^ 

La  complexion  du  roi  alors  bien  déterminée  par  les  paramètres  du  sentiment 
amoureux  et  mélancolique  ne  peut  que  servir  de  riche  terroir  à  un  premier  excès 
religieux  lors  de  la  mort  d'une  bien-aimée.  Le  roi,  comme  pour  une  mauvaise 
répétition,  franchit  les  barrières  de  la  norme  et  sombre  dans  l'expression  d'un 
maniérisme  exacerbé,  alors  qu'il  s'entoure  d'objets  funèbres."*^  Cette  expres- 
sion morbide  de  sa  passion  disparaîtra  au  bout  d'un  certain  temps,  Mézeray 
soulignant  que  le  roi  en  eut  honte."^^ 

C'est  lors  de  la  narration  du  voyage  à  Avignon  que  se  déploie  un  réseau 
d' images  mystiques  qui  liera  pour  de  bon  le  roi  à  la  pratique  des  processions  et  aux 
confréries,  exercices  de  nouveau  introduits  en  France  sous  l'inspiration  de  la 
pastorale  du  Concile  de  Trente  et  des  Jésuites.  Ces  marques  de  dévotion,  à  leur 
début,  ne  semblaient  trop  plaire  aux  courtisans  . . .  Scipion  Dupleix  indique  que 

Durant  le  séjour  que  le  Roy  fit  à  Avignon  (où  il  y  a  diverses  confrairies  de 
Penitens)  il  s'enrolla  en  celle  des  Blancs,  comme  firent  aussi  Monsieur,  le 
Roy  de  Navarre,  et  la  plupart  des  Courtisans,  avec  moins  de  devotion  que  de 
complaisance.'*' 

Il  faut  également  préciser  que  les  pièces  officielles  traditionnellement 
imprimées  pour  les  entrées,  les  couronnements  et  les  mariages  demeurent 
ancrées,  du  moins  pour  les  premières  années  du  règne,  dans  une  thématique 
historico-mythologique  et  biblique.  Alexandre  le  Grand,  Jules  César  et  David, 
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personnages  ayant  su  rétablir  l'ordre,  sont  évoqués/^  Il  y  a,  en  revanche,  une 
présence  assez  marquée  du  Saint-Esprit  et  de  Dieu  dans  une  première  saluta- 
tion de  1575.  Les  deux  derniers  vers  de  cette  pièce  de  Jean- Antoine  de  Baïf 
illustrent  bien  la  juxtaposition  des  images  mythologiques  —  ou  même 
romanesques  dans  le  cas  de  l' Astrée  —  et  du  tableau  désespéré  de  la  France 
qu'on  y  présente: 

Mais,  ô  bon  Dieu,  si  quelque  offense 
Reste  encore  dessus  la  France 
A  expier  par  nos  douleurs: 
Au  Roy  donne  santé  parfaite, 
A  fin  que  ta  volonté  soit  faite 
Par  sa  main  trenche  nos  malheurs. 

Donne  à  mon  Roy  seure  conduite, 
Et  garde  sa  fidelle  suite, 
Et  les  chemins  ren  bien  aisez: 
Et  fay  qu'à  son  heureuse  entree, 
Tumbent  devant  la  bonne  Astree 
Fureurs  et  troubles  appaisez.'*^ 

Si  Dieu  doit  ainsi  venir  en  aide  au  roi,  il  ne  saurait  apparaître  que  sous  un  aspect 
maniériste,  au  milieu  des  héros  de  l'Antiquité  ou  de  personnages  romanesques. 
N'en  était-il  pas  également  ainsi,  si  l'on  suit  le  récit  qu'en  firent  les 
commentateurs,  de  l'affectation  mystique  que  le  roi  démontra  lors  de  la  mort 
de  Marie  de  Clèves? 

S'il  peut  paraître  curieux,  dans  un  premier  temps,  de  trouver  un  si  grand 
nombre  d'allusions  à  la  vie  et  à  la  conduite  morale  du  roi  lors  de  son  retour, 
cette  symbolique  matière  de  Pologne  et  de  Venise  ainsi  contaminée  par  la 
subjectivité  des  pamphlétaires  ou  des  ennemis  du  roi  est  devenue  pour  nous 
source  de  renseignements  sur  l'imaginaire  d'une  époque.  Nous  avons  ainsi  pu 
y  saisir  les  réseaux  sémantiques  négociés  par  les  polémistes,  la  façon  dont  ils 
les  choisissaient  ou  les  exploitaient  de  nouveau,  les  limites  qui  semblaient 
contraindre  la  parole.  En  revanche,  et  ce  fut  le  cas  dans  les  exemples  que  nous 
avons  abordés  dans  le  présent  article,  ces  allusions  ne  sont  pas  créées  selon  les 
règles  de  la  génération  spontanée,  mais  bien  grâce  à  des  emprunts  et  à  un 
dialogue  avec  le  lyrisme  courtisan  ou  les  pièces  officielles  devant  louer  la 
grandeur  du  roi.  Ces  échanges  —  de  thèmes,  de  mythes,  d'anecdotes  — 
presque  incestueux  devraient  en  fait  nous  permettre  d'aborder  différemment 
la  lecture  des  pièces  satiriques  ou  même  des  pamphlets  politiques  qui  viendront 
bientôt  ternir  une  fois  pour  toutes  l'image  du  Prince.  S'il  y  aune  certaine  vérité 
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dans  les  écrits  polémiques  imprimés  sous  le  règne  d' Henri  III,  elle  réside  moins 
dans  ce  reflet  de  la  réalité  que  dans  l'emploi  d'un  imaginaire  courtisan  et 
lyrique  en  voie  de  métamorphose  maniériste. 

Ce  qui  s'avère  le  plus  ironique,  en  revanche,  c'est  qu'Henri- Alexandre  a 
peut-être  lui-même  donné  le  ton  à  la  polémique.  Dire  l'exil  de  la  Pologne,  célébrer 
Venise  et  décrire  l'entrée  du  roi  à  Lyon  ne  furent  au  fond  qu'un  premier  exercice 
de  style,  bientôt  repris  —  ou  même  précédé  —  par  la  plume  mordante  des 
satiristes.  Première  esquisse  des  isotopies  qui  nourriront  la  polémique  des  années 
quatre- vingt,  ne  sera-t-elle  au  fond  constamment  reconduite  au  cours  du  règne? 
Trompette  du  jugement  dernier  sonnant  au  rythme  d'un  retour  dans  sa  patrie 
effectué  à  pas  d'escargot,  le  Bucentaure,  ce  monstre  biblico-mythique  glissant  sur 
la  Saône,^  image  du  tréponème  qu'il  aurait  contracté  dans  la  République, 
cristallise  autour  de  lui  l'accident  primaire,  la  première  bévue  du  règne:  Alexandre 
a  gagné  la  bataille  du  Levant,  mais  a  rapporté  d'Italie  un  butin  facétieux  recelant 
ces  "voluptez,  pestes  de  la  jeunesse."^* 

Simon  Fraser  University  . 
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"Things  Themselves": 

Francis  Bacon's 

Epistemological  Reform  and 

the  Maintenance  of  the  State 


ANDREW 
BARNABY 


Summary:  This  essay  attempts  to  provide  a  specific  cultural  context  for 
Francis  Bacon  '  s  project  of  natural  philosophical  reform.  Documenting  Bacon 's 
earliest  understanding  of  the  link  between  the  nature  and  uses  of  natural 
philosophy  and  what  he  would  call  the  "care  of  the  commonwealth,  "  it  moves 
from  a  consideration  of  Bacon 's  vision  of  the  promise  and  procedure  of  reform 
to  his  critique  of  what  he  saw  as  its  primary  obstacle.  It  concludes  with  an 
examination  of  the  sociopolitical  circumstances  conditioning  reform,  with 
special  attention  to  how  the  rhetoric  of  political  reform  becomes  the  same 
rhetoric  he  subsequently  employs  to  champion  the  new  epistemological 
imperatives. 

This  knowledge,  then,  of  making  the  goverament  of  the  world  a  mirror  for 
the  government  of  a  state,  being  a  wisdom  almost  lost ...  I  have  thought  good 
to  make  some  proof. 

(Bacon,  Letter  to  King  James,  1603) 

In  discussing  the  central  epistemological  concerns  of  the  late-Renaissance  in 
his  influential  study,  The  Discourse  of  Modernism,  Timothy  Reiss  has 
written  that  "by  Bacon's  time,  two  particular  relationships  had  provoked  a 
series  of  questions  that  needed  urgent  answers  but  to  which  no  solutions  were 
yet  forthcoming:  the  relation  between  man  and  nature,  and  the  relations 
between  humans."*  It  is  important  to  recognize  just  how  closely  linked  these 
two  "relations"  could  be  within  the  rapidly  changing  contexts  of  European 
culture  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  new  philosophies  of 
nature  were  not  merely  politicized  within  distinctively  scientific  and  scholarly 
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settings,  important  as  they  were.  For  the  impact  of  new  knowledge  was  felt 
within,  and  indeed  actively  assimilated  into,  broader  cultural  movements, 
where  there  emerged  an  increasing  sensitivity  both  to  analogical  connections 
between  the  natural  world  cind  the  world  of  human  polity  and  to  the  social  force 
that  might  be  effected  by  the  specific  achievements  of  the  new  philosophies.^ 

As  my  epigraph  suggests.  Bacon  was  among  that  group  of  late-Renais- 
sance reformers  who  not  only  recognized  the  link  between  these  relations  but 
actively  sought  to  promote  it  as  well.  Believing  that  the  condition  of  civil 
society  was  inseparable  finally  from  the  state  of  its  learning,  Bacon  also 
believed  that  the  advancement  of  Knowledge  necessarily  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  And,  in  marked  contrast  to  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  would  locate  in  natural  philosophy  one  of  the  crucial 
elements  for  the  successful  reform  of  civil  society.^  Moreover,  as  Reiss 
reminds  us  in  this  context,  even  as  natural  philosophy  was  to  be  made  to  serve 
the  interests  of  civil  society.  Bacon  would  conceptualize  his  new  natural 
philosophical  method  as  modelled  precisely  on  affairs  of  state.  Reiss  thus 
notes,  for  example,  that  the  Baconian  "concept  of  experiment . . .  derived,  not 
from  some  concept  of  human  relations  with  nature,  but  from  the  domain  of 
political  affairs.'"* 

As  influential  as  his  work  has  been,  however,  Reiss'  very  Foucauldian 
model  of  intellectual  history,  focused  on  broad  (often  vaguely  formulated) 
notions  of  epistemic  change  and  discursive  formations,  actually  obscures  the 
historical  and  cultural  conditions  which  produced  this  new  appreciation  of  the 
affinities  between  natural  and  civil  philosophy.^  Among  its  other  conceptual 
limitations,  such  a  model  —  with  its  methodological  effacement  of  the  subject 
—  can  never  clearly  situate  any  writer's  particular  statements  within  cultural 
debates  as  these  might  have  been  actively  conceptualized  and  addressed  within 
some  emergent  public  discourse.^  The  remainder  of  this  essay,  then,  will  be 
concerned  with  providing  what  Reiss'  work  lacks:  a  more  specific  historical 
and  cultural  context  for  Bacon's  project  of  reform.  Moreover,  it  will  seek  to 
provide  this  context  by  documenting  Bacon' s  earliest  understanding  of  the  link 
between  the  nature  and  uses  of  natural  philosophy  and  what  he  would  call  the 
"care  of  the  commonwealth"  (L,  III,  84).  I  shall  start  by  examining  Bacon's 
vision  of  the  promise  and  procedure  of  epistemological  reform  (section  I)  and 
then  move  on  to  his  critique  of  what  he  saw  as  its  primary  obstacle  (section  II). 
The  essay  will  conclude  with  an  examination  of  the  sociopolitical  circum- 
stances conditioning  reform  (section  III).  As  part  of  this  focus,  I  shall  pay 
particular  attention  to  how  the  rhetoric  of  political  reform  —  especially  its 
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warnings  against  the  dangers  posed  by  what  Bacon  considered  the  misleading 
truth  claims  of  certain  forms  of  religious  knowledge  —  becomes  the  same 
rhetoric  he  subsequently  employs  to  champion  the  new  epistemological 
imperatives.^ 

I 

Bacon  set  out  the  initial  outline  of  his  program  of  reform  in  many  of  those 
obscure  fragments  originally  intended  to  be  included  in  his  Instauratio  Magna. 
In  Temporis  Partus  Masculus  (  1 602),  for  example,  he  recorded  what  seems  an 
apt  motto  for  his  peculiar  conceptualization  of  the  means  by  which  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge  (and  in  particular  of  natural  philosophy) 
might  be  secured:  "On  waxen  tablets  you  cannot  write  anything  new  until  you 
rub  out  the  old.  With  the  mind  it  is  not  so;  there  you  cannot  rub  out  the  old  till 
you  have  written  in  the  new"  (F,  72).  Bacon's  thought  here  is  as  difficult  as  it 
is  intriguing,  for  the  play  of  contrasting  figures  used  to  represent  the  activity 
of  knowing  leaves  unclear  the  precise  mechanisms  of  knowledge:  where  is 
"knowing"  precisely  situated  in  the  figure  and  whence  derives  its  "script"? 

At  its  simplest  level,  Bacon's  figuring  of  knowledge-as- writing  is  in- 
tended to  revise  the  image  of  the  mind  as  a  passive  receptacle  of  truth,  a  tabula 
rasa  which  operates  as  a  kind  of  recording  device  on  which  knowledge  of  the 
world  might  simply  be  inscribed.  Contra  Plato,  Bacon  assets  that  truth  is  not 
"the  native  inhabitant  of  the  mind,"  and  he  later  challenges  the  Platonic  notion 
that  "the  human  mind  is  impaired  by  long  and  close  intercourse  with  experi- 
ments and  particulars  subject  to  sense  and  bound  in  matter"  {Temporis  Partus 
Masculus,  F,  64).  He  insists  rather  that  true  knowledge  must  come  from 
material  reality  itself:  "the  fountain ...  the  facts  of  nature"  (Instauratio  Magna, 
W,  IV,  16-17);  from  "submitting  [the]  mind  to  things"  {Novum  Organum,  W, 
IV,  102);  in  short,  from  "things  themselves"  {Instauratio  Magna,  W,  IV,  19). 
At  the  same  time.  Bacon  warns  that  the  human  mind  is  not  a  simple  mirror  of 
nature,  for  "the  primary  notions  of  things  which  the  mind  readily  and  passively 
imbibes,  stores  up,  and  accumulates  (and  it  is  from  them  that  all  the  rest  flow) 
are  false,  confused,  and  overhastily  abstracted  from  the  facts"  {Instauratio 
Magna,  W,  IV,  7).  Knowledge  of  the  natural  worid  must  come  through  the 
senses,  but  the  senses  deceive  (IV,  26);  hence  "a  direct,  abrupt  encounter  with 
things  themselves"  would  be  futile  {Redargutio  Philosophiarum,  F,  103). 
Earlier  he  had  written  that  "the  evidence  drawn  from  things  is  like  a  mask 
cloaking  reality  and  needs  careful  sifting."  That  sifting,  he  tells  us,  must  come 
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from  some  "artificial  disciple,"  without  which  the  mind,  "resting  on  Nature 
alone . . .  must  be  unhesitatingly  pronounced  unequal  to  cope  with  the  subtlety 
of  things"  {Temporis  Partus  Masculus,  Cogitata  et  Visa,  F,  66,  88). 

In  place  of  the  tabula  rasa  Bacon  offers  the  "artificial  discipline"  of  the 
mind  newly  conceived  as  a  writing  system.  Working  between  the  distortions 
of  sense-experience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fantasies  of  unregulated  logic, 
on  the  other.  Bacon's  new  "discipline"  promises  "to  teach  and  instruct  the 
understanding.  .  .,  that  it  may  in  very  truth  dissect  nature,  and  discover  the 
virtues  and  actions  of  bodies,  with  their  laws  as  determined  in  matter;  so  that 
this  science  flows  not  merely  from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  but  also  from  the 
nature  of  things"  (Novum  Organum,  W,  IV,  246).  Bacon  seeks  such  a 
realignment  in  a  new  organizational  script  of  the  mind  capable  of  rendering 
thought  as  correspondent  with  the  true  nature  of  things.  Through  the  "artifice" 
of  methodical  knowing  (knowledge-as-writing),  thought  will  come  to  function 
as  a  means,  first,  of  reducing  nature  to  its  constitutive  elements  (to  "things 
themselves"  existing  as  a  kind  of  natural  alphabet,  and,  second,  of  organizing 
that  alphabet  into  a  language  accessible  to  human  reading  and  rewriting.  The 
proper  functioning  of  method  promises,  in  short,  to  organize  the  world  of 
nature  —  what  Bacon  terms  the  "volume  of  Creation"  (Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History,  W,  V,  132)  —  as  a  language  system.  Within  Bacon's  project 
of  epistemological  reform,  this  systemization  of  the  "true  relation  between  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  the  mind"  (Instauratio  Magna,  W,  IV,  27)  is 
intended  precisely  to  make  legible,  and  so  available  to  human  interpretation 
and  use,  the  truth  which  God  has  written  into  the  "book"  of  nature.^ 

The  mystical,  religious  overtones  of  Bacon's  project,  especially  its  vision 
of  recapturing  something  akin  to  the  original  language  of  creation  (the  Adamic 
language),  reveal  his  indebtedness  to  various  traditions  of  occult  philosophy 
(hermeticism,  alchemy,  Paracelsian  medicine,  cabbala)  that  continued  to 
influence  scientific  thought  even  into  the  seventeenth  century.^  Despite 
Bacon's  authoritative  status,  therefore,  many  subsequent  reformers  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent — those  whose  scientific  work  struggled  against 
the  popularity  of  occult  philosophies  —  had  serious  misgivings  about  his  new 
method.  The  French  monk,  Marin  Mersenne  (whose  intellectual  community  in 
Paris  would  eventually  include  Descartes,  Gassendi,  and  Hobbes)  was  skeptical, 
for  example,  of  Bacon's  claim  that  method  would  enable  the  mind  to  see  into 
the  very  essence  of  things.  As  he  would  write  in  1625,  the  year  before  Bacon's 
death, 
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whatever  phenomena  we  study  in  philosophy,  it  is  pointless  to  think  that  we 
could  penetrate  the  nature  of  bodies  or  whatever  occurs  inside  them,  for  our 
senses,  without  which  we  cannot  know  anything,  see  only  what  is  exterior, 
and  no  matter  what  we  do,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  point  of  making  our 
intellect  equal  to  the  nature  of  things;  that  is  why  I  think  Bacon's  design  is 
impossible,  and  that  his  teaching  will  lead  to  nothing  more  than  new 
experiences,  which  one  can  easily  explain  by  ordinary  philosophy.'" 

And  as  Mersenne  rejected  Baconian  method,  with  its  false  hope  of  arriving  at 
"things  themselves,"  so  he  also  opposed  Bacon' s  belief  in  a  natural  philosophi- 
cal language  that  might  overcome  the  failure  of  ordinary  language  "to  clarify 
things  according  to  their  true  natures."'  '  For  Mersenne,  in  short,  Bacon  did  not 
adequately  establish  the  conventional  nature  of  language  in  such  a  way  as  to 
resist  the  mystical,  and  mystifying,  claims  to  knowledge  still  being  put  forth 
by  hermeticists,  adamicists,  and  cabalists. 

In  his  important  recent  study.  The  Material  World,  Richard  KroU  has 
convincingly  argued  that  this  attack  on  a  knowledge  of  essences,  of  things 
themselves,  was  motivated  by  political  concerns  and  attitudes  as  much  as  by 
scientific  ones.  For,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  among  the  social  groups 
most  closely  associated  with  occult  philosophies  were  the  religious  extremists 
or  "Enthusiasts"  whose  championing  of  secretive  modes  of  knowing  was  seen 
to  threaten  the  social  order. '^  Despite  Bacon's  "inspirational"  value  to  later 
reformers  then  (especially  important  to  English  thinkers  who  wanted  to 
maintain  the  pretence  of  a  purely  English  tradition'^),  Baconian  method  found 
few  adherents  because  of  its  strange  links  with  what  was  taken  as  an  unsavory 
political  discourse,  a  discourse  that  refused  to  ground  social  authority  in  the 
public  functioning  of  knowledge.  There  is  true  historical  irony  in  this  failure 
of  influence  given  Bacon's  own  interests  in  attacking  the  potentially  danger- 
ous "Enthusiasts"  of  his  own  day,  English  Puritans.  "*  Bacon  levelled  this  attack 
in  the  interests  of  the  centralized  courtly-monarchical  society  he  dutifully 
served  and  whose  power  he  sought  constantly  to  augment.  Section  III  will 
examine  Bacon's  charges  in  more  detail,  but  we  first  need  to  consider  Bacon's 
rhetoric  of  reformed  knowledge  as  it  was  directed  against  what  he  saw  as 
misleading  modes  of  knowing.  We  shall  then  return  to  the  issue  of  the  Puritans 
and  resituate  Bacon's  vision  of  epistemological  reform  within  the  context  of 
his  understanding  of  their  political  threat,  a  threat  posed,  from  Bacon's 
perspective  at  least,  in  the  form  of  a  rival  conception  of  knowledge. 
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II 


By  claiming  that  his  new  method  will  enable  the  mind  properly  to  read  in 
the  "volume  of  Creation"  —  God's  "second  book"  —  Bacon  insists  that  the 
success  of  his  enterprise  will  both  reveal  a  lawful  (divinely  given)  order  and 
give  witness  to  its  own  place  in  that  order.  Bacon  thus  claims  in  Novum 
Organum  that  "in  the  true  course  of  experience,  and  the  carrying  on  and 
effecting  of  new  works,  the  divine  wisdom  and  order  must  be  our  pattern"  (W, 
IV,  70-71).  In  Bacon's  reconstruction  of  this  "divine  pattern,"  human  reason 
had  been  originally  designed  as  a  kind  of  effective  affinity  of  the  natural  world, 
the  relationship  underwritten  precisely  by  paired  acts  of  divine  labor:  "The  first 
Creature  of  God,  in  the  workes  of  the  Dayes,  was  the  Light  of  the  Sense,"  Bacon 
writes  in  the  1625  edition  of  the  Essays,  "the  last,  was  the  Light  of  Reason; . . . 
First  he  breathed  Light,  upon  the  Face,  of  the  Matter  or  Chaos;  Then  he 
breathed  Light,  into  the  Face  of  Man"  ("Of  Truth,"  E,  8).'^  And  in  the  mind's 
effort  to  regain  its  Adamic  dominion  over  the  natural  world,  God's  own  act  of 
creation  comes  to  function  as  a  model  of  epistemological  organizing  and 
experimental  practice.  So  he  writes  in  Novum  Organum: 

[T]he  true  method  of  experience . . .  first  lights  the  candle,  and  then  by  means 
of  the  candle  shows  the  way;  commencing  as  it  does  with  experience  duly 
ordered  and  digested,  not  bungling  or  erratic,  and  from  it  educing  axioms, 
and  from  established  axioms  again  new  experiments;  even  as  it  was  not 
without  order  and  method  that  the  divine  word  operated  on  the  created  mass 
(VV,IV,81). 

As  Bacon  elsewhere  remarks  of  his  program  of  reform:  "Certainly  [these 
things]  are  quite  new;  totally  new  in  their  kind:  and  yet  they  are  copied  from 
a  very  ancient  model;  even  the  world  itself  and  the  nature  of  things  and  of  the 
mind"  (Instauratio  Magna,  Vy,  IV,  1 1  ). '^ 

But  precisely  to  the  extent  true  knowledge  of  nature  promises  to  restore 
the  human  realm  to  the  divine  order  of  creation,  false  knowledge  poses  an 
obstacle  to  such  restoration,  an  obstacle  that  needs  to  be  fully  understood  if  it 
is  to  be  overcome.  Indeed,  Bacon  sees  the  primary  effect  of  the  Fall  as  the 
distortion  of  the  divinely  ordained  bond  between  the  mind  and  the  world;  in  its 
place  the  mind  has  acquired  perverse  cognitive  habits  that  base  their  claims  to 
truth  on  unexamined  grounds  of  epistemological  authority.  The  initial  stages 
of  reform  thus  requires  a  recognition  of  these  faulty  grounds.  Bacon's  famous 
discussion  in  Novum  Organum  of  the  "idols  which  beset  men's  minds"  (  W,  IV, 
53-63)  forms  the  basis  of  this  special  labor,  though  it  is  merely  the  most 
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memorable  part  of  a  detailed  typology  of  false  knowing  whose  mapping  Bacon 
believes  to  be  a  prerequisite  of  the  future  success  of  the  new  method. 

Not  surprisingly,  Bacon  had  come  to  recognize  the  malignant  power  of 
traditional  cognitive  habits  well  before  he  issued  his  definitive  proclamation 
within  the  larger  design  of  the  Instauratio  Magna.  As  early  as  Temporis  Partus 
Masculus,  for  example,  he  condemns  Plato  as  he  who  first  "taught  us  to  turn 
our  mind's  eye  inward  and  grovel  before  our  own  blind  and  confused  idols 
under  the  name  of  contemplative  philosophy"  (F,  64).  Ironically,  in  Bacon's 
view  at  least,  the  chief  effect  of  Plato's  legacy  has  been  the  transforming  of  the 
workings  of  the  mind  into  an  instance  of  those  very  forms  of  false  knowing  — 
the  Platonic  eidola  (image/idol)  —  that  had  been  so  vigorously  condemned  in 
the  Republic  and  elsewhere.  Developing  his  own  epistemological  critique  in 
conjunction  with  the  language  of  the  Vulgate,  in  whose  cadences  his  own 
writing  is  so  steeped.  Bacon  equates  Plato's  mere  shadows  of  reality  with  the 
false  gods  of  the  Bible  (Septuagint's  eidola;  Vulgate's  idola),  thereby  regis- 
tering the  perverted  workings  of  human  knowledge  as  a  violation  of  God's  first 
commandment.  The  Idols  of  the  Mind,  in  short,  constitute  epistemological 
graven  images,  monuments  to  humankind's  vain  refusal  to  participate  in  its 
own  redemptive  promise. 

In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  Bacon  provides  an  even  lengthier 
"dissection  [of]  those  peccant  humours  (the  principal  of  them)  which  have  not 
only  given  impediment  to  the  proficience  of  learning,  but  have  given  also 
occasion  to  the  traducement  thereof  (W,  III,  295).  Among  his  severest 
criticisms  of  the  current  condition  of  learning,  he  complains  that  truth-claims 
are  too  often  grounded  in  mere  words  (later,  the  Idols  of  the  Marketplace)  or 
in  the  authority  of  human  authors  who  have  been  set  up  as  false  gods  (later,  the 
Idols  of  the  Theater).  It  is  Aristotle  rather  than  Plato  who  bears  the  brunt  of 
these  charges,  and  Bacon  cannot  help  but  notice  that  both  scholastic  philoso- 
phy and  the  newer  hermetic  philosophies  of  nature  have  made  Aristotle  their 
"dictator"  (W,  III,  285,  289-90).  But  even  in  the  earlier  Temporis  Partus 
Masculus  Aristotle-the-dictator  comes  in  for  heavy  censure,  for  it  was  he. 
Bacon  notes,  who  "fetch[ing]  up  his  darksome  idols"  made  "us  slave  to  words" 
(F,  63).  Moreover,  it  was  in  Aristotle's  "bosom"  that  men  "turned  themselves 
away  from  the  perambulation  of  the  globe,  and  from  the  light  of  nature." 
Personifying  the  very  idols  that  prevent  the  mind  from  using  its  light  to 
decipher  nature's,  Aristotle  is  thus  also  emblematized  as  a  living  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  that  ancient  barrier  to  discovery  "beyond  which,"  Bacon  would 
write  in  Cogitata  et  Visa,  "progress  is  forbidden"  (F,  16)}'' 
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Following  in  the  restrictive  footsteps  of  their  ancient  predecessors, 
modem  philosophers  were  also  guilty  of  a  kind  of  presumption  or  self-idolatry 
whereby  they  turned  the  pursuit  of  true  knowledge  of  the  natural  world  into  the 
proud  speculation  of  the  mind  working  "upon  itself  {W,  III,  285).  "Another 
error,"  Bacon  remarks  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  v 

hath  proceeded  from  too  great  a  reverence,  and  a  kind  of  adoration  of  the 
mind  and  understanding  of  man;  by  means  whereof  men  have  withdrawn 
themselves  too  much  from  the  contemplation  of  nature  and  the  observations 
of  experience,  and  have  tumbled  up  and  down  in  their  own  reason  and 

conceits [T]hey  disdain  to  spell  and  so  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  volume 

of  God's  works;  and  contrariwise  by  continual  meditation  and  agitation  of 
wit  do  urge  and  as  it  were  in vocate  their  own  spirits  to  divine  and  give  oracles 
unto  themselves  whereby  they  are  deservedly  deluded  {W,  III,  292). 

Perverting  the  divinely  ordained  rapport  between  the  mind  and  the  world,  such 
self-invocation,  in  Bacon's  view,  also  marked  the  continuing  workings  of  the 
archetypal  human  sin: 

The  real  truth  is  that  the  obstacle  to  the  course  I  propose  lies  not  in  its 
obscurity  or  its  difficulty,  but  in  human  pride.  Nature  herself  in  great  part, 
nay,  in  her  best  part,  is  despised  by  man.  It  is  this  pride  that  has  brought  men 
to  such  a  pitch  of  madness  that  they  prefer  to  commune  with  their  own  spirits 
rather  than  with  the  spirit  of  nature  (Redargutio  Philosophiarum,  F,  120). 

This  madness  constituted  a  moral  and  religious  concern  for  Bacon  because,  as 
we  noted  earlier,  the  proper  "reading"  of  nature  (the  "volume  of  Creation"  or 
the  "volume  of  God's  works")  was  properly  a  redemptive  activity.  Moreover, 
to  seek  to  replace  the  authority  of  creation  with  the  bastard  authority  of  the 
human  mind  was  a  direct  violation  of  a  divine  command  because,  as  he  would 
later  assert  in  the  Instauratio  Magna,  "God  forbid  that  we  should  give  out  a 
dream  of  our  own  imagination  for  a  pattern  of  the  world"  {W,  IV,  32-33). 

Because  of  the  close  association  within  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition 
between  the  urgings  of  pride  and  the  sinful  desire  for  a  forbidden  knowledge. 
Bacon  must  insist  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  nature  is  not  itself 
interdicted.  He  thus  asserts  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning  that 

it  was  not  the  pure  knowledge  of  nature  and  universality,  a  knowledge  by  the 
light  whereof  man  did  give  names  unto  other  creatures  in  Paradise,  as  they 
were  brought  before  him,  according  unto  their  properties,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  fall;  but  it  was  the  proud  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with 
an  intent  in  man  to  give  law  unto  himself  and  to  depend  no  more  upon  God's 
commandments,  which  was  the  form  of  the  temptation  (W,  III,  264-65). 
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Within  the  context  of  redemptive  natural  knowledge,  Adam's  giving  "law  unto 
himself — the  sign  of  his  refusal  to  submit  to  God's  authority — is  the  functional 
equivalent  of  the  modems  "invocating  their  own  spirits"  rather  than  the  spirit  of 
nature.  For,  like  Adam,  modem  philosophers  of  nature  have  been  unable  to  move 
beyond  that  "human  pride  which  has  mined  all  by  conferring  the  title  sacred  upon 
certain  fleeting  meditations  instead  of  reserving  it  for  the  divine  signature  of 
things"  (F,  133).'^  The  modems'  very  repetition  of  Adam's  own  failed  self- 
apotheosis  is  therefore  but  a  later  manifestation  of  the  original  loss  of  the 
epistemological  relation  between  the  mind  and  the  world  sanctioned  by  God's  act 
of  creation.  In  Bacon's  view,  moreover,  the  current  state  of  natural  philosophy  not 
only  re-enacts  the  original  Fall  but  also,  to  the  extent  that  it  continues  on  its  present 
course,  dooms  Adam's  posterity  to  extend  indefinitely  the  greatest  of  human 
catastrophes.  So  he  laments  in  Natural  and  Experimental  History:       :i  j;  i  jb .-  ; 

[W]e  copy  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  while  we  suffer  for  it. . .  [For  we]  Will 
have  it  that  all  things  are  as  in  our  folly  we  think  they  should  be,  not  as  seems 
fittest  to  Divine  wisdom,  or  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  fact;  ...  we  clearly  ^ 
impress  the  stamp  of  our  own  image  on  the  creatures  and  works  of  God, 
instead  of  carefully  examining  and  recognizing  in  them  the  stamp  of  the 
Creator  himself.  Wherefore  our  dominion  over  creatures  is  a  second  time  { 
forfeited  {W,  V,  132). 

Giving  laws  rather  than  reading  nature's,  the  mind  turns  from  nature's 
legibility  —  where  the  divine  authorization  of  knowledge  is  to  be  discovered 
—  to  assert  its  own  authority. 

Offering  a  specific  ancient  example  of  this  perverse  rejection  of  divine 
authority  in  Redargutio  Philosophiarum,  Bacon  returns  to  the  case  of  Aristo- 
tle, who  becomes  the  grand  emblem  not  only  of  ungodly  self-idolatry  but  also 
of  the  power  of  temptation  by  which  other  minds  are  led  astray: 

There  is  a  question  that  we  should  put  to  ourselves.  Does  the  fact  that 
Aristotle  drew  to  himself  both  earlier  and  later  ages  prove  him  truly  greatf  ^  ' ., 
Oh,  great  without  a  doubt;  but  no  greater  than  the  greatest  of  impostors.  For 
this  is  the  prerogative  of  any  imposture,  and  especial  the  Prince  of  imposture, 
the  Anti-Christ.  "I  am  come,"  says  the  Truth  Himself,  "in  the  name  of  my       -* 
Father,  and  ye  do  not  receive  me;  but  if  one  cometh  in  his  own  name,  him 
or     ye  will  receive."  Do  ye  hear,  sons?  Christ  says  that  he  who  comes  in  the  name 
jfl     of  the  Father . . .  will  not  be  received;  but  he  who,  levelling  and  destroying       i 
all  that  went  before,  usurps  authority  to  himself  and  comes  in  his  own  name, 
him  men  will  follow.  Now  if  any  man  in  philosophy  ever  came  in  his  own 
name,  Aristotle  is  that  man.  He  is  his  own  authority  throughout  (F,  113).'' 
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Laboring  in  the  shadows  of  Aristotle's  demonic  self- authorizing,  natural 
philosophy  among  the  modems  is  in  a  precarious  position  indeed.  No  longer 
subservient  to  a  mere  dictator,  it  finds  itself  established  on  the  authority  of  the 
"greatest  of  impostors,"  a  figure  who  stands  at  once  for  the  Antichrist-tempter 
and  the  fallen  Adam  (he  who  gave  "law  unto  himself).  By  its  double-edged 
vanity,  at  once  proud  in  its  claims  of  authority  and  empty  in  its  promises,  false 
knowledge  merely  perpetuates  the  mid' s  fallen  condition  by  usurping  an 
authority  that,  manifested  as  nature's  laws,  belongs  finally  to  God.  The 
workings  of  false  knowledge  throughout  the  history  of  philosophy  have 
thereby  produced  the  worst  kind  of  perversion:  the  tempting  of  other  knowers 
into  the  worship  of  idols  —  one's  own  mind  or  the  illegitimate  authority  of 
human  impostors  —  whose  destructive  legacy  has  rendered  illegible  the 
redemptive  script  of  God's  creation. 

Bacon's  constant  insistence  that  the  success  of  this  interpretive  endeavor 
will  constitute  a  proper  reading  of  divine  laws  defines  true  knowledge  in  terms 
of  its  adherence  to  authoritative  conditions.  Not  surprisingly,  given  the  social 
perspective  from  which  he  writes  —  a  career  devoted  to  solidifying  and 
extending  the  centralizing  governing  power  of  the  Tudor-Stuart  monarchy  — 
Bacon  intends  his  readers  to  recognize  in  these  conditions  the  very  grounds  of 
legitimate  social  authority  as  well.  In  this  context,  the  Fall  (a  revolt  from  God 
in  which  man  gave  "laws  unto  himself)  operates  as  both  cause  and  emblem 
of  the  ruin  of  civil  governance.  Bacon's  concern  with  the  proper  uses  of 
knowledge,  in  short,  even  where  those  uses  are  conceived  in  terms  of  a  vast 
providential  design,  cannot  be  divorced  finally  from  the  more  secular  concerns 
of  the  governance  of  civil  polity. 

In  considering  the  rhetorical  and  ideological  mechanisms  by  which  Bacon 
intends  to  situate  the  new  epistemological  authority  within  the  confines  of 
courtly-monarchical  authority,  we  need  finally  to  examine  how  Bacon  came 
to  concern  himself  with  the  sociopolitical  implications  of  knowledge  in  the 
first  place.  This  examination  will  lead  us  to  the  very  roots  of  Bacon's  concern 
with  the  political  implications  of  claims  of  epistemological  authority  and  their 
connection  to  the  redemptive  claims  of  reform.  We  shall  find  these  roots 
leading  us  back  to  the  time  before  Bacon  had  even  begun  to  formulate  his 
project  of  natural  philosophy  and  to  a  cultural  struggle  marked  by  what  he 
understood  as  the  illegitimate  use  of  knowledge:  the  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
divine  authority  embodied  in  law.  For  Bacon  in  the  late  1 580s  and  early  1 590s, 
the  challenge  of  unlawful  knowledge,  threatening  a  disruption  of  traditional 
social  order,  is  posed  by  Puritan  reformers  with  ties  both  to  a  portion  of  the 
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gentry  class  increasingly  hostile  to  the  central  courtly  bureaucracy  and  to  those 
promulgating  the  new  hermetical  philosophies  of  nature.  It  is  to  an  examina- 
tion of  these  issues  that  we  now  turn. 

m 

We  have  already  noted  some  of  the  ways  in  which,  for  Bacon,  the  issue  of 
epistemological  authority  constituted  at  once  a  religious  (ethical)  concern  and 
a  social  one.  Given  the  protracted  development  of  Bacon's  project  of  reform, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  recognition  of  the  cultural  conditions  within  which 
reform  would  function  preceded  his  specific  formulation  of  the  corrective 
course  of  methodical  knowing.  For  example,  even  in  his  fragmentary  writings 
of  the  early  1600s  on  the  need  for  a  methodical  approach  to  the  study  of  nature. 
Bacon  is  still  lamenting  one  of  his  central  concerns  from  the  late  1580s  that 
"religious  controversies  have  become  a  weariness  of  spirit."  And  he  offers  as 
an  alternative  to  the  political  divisiveness  of  religious  dissension  and  sectari- 
anism the  possibility  that  "men  are  perhaps  more  ready  to  contemplate  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  in  His  works"  {Cogitata  et  Visa,  F,  95).^" 
By  the  early  1600s,  Bacon  is  formulating  the  terms  of  his  project  of  reformed 
natural  philosophy  as  a  response,  in  part,  to  the  political  threat  posed  by  the 
rival  claims  of  epistemological  authority  put  forth  by  English  Puritans. 

As  we  shall  see  in  this  final  section.  Bacon  viewed  the  Puritans'  own  claims 
to  offer  the  way  to  redeemed  human  polity  as  a  vain,  socially  disruptive  effort  to 
substitute  mere  human  authority  for  the  divine  authority  inscribed  in  the  laws  of 
creation.  Finding  in  such  presumptuous  assertions  a  modem  analogue  of  Adam's 
own  destructive  pride  —  the  desire  to  give  laws  to  himself —  Bacon  represents 
his  rivals  as  merely  perpetuating  the  decadent  epistemological  conditions  that  led 
to  the  loss  of  Edenic  dominion  in  the  first  place:  that  all  too  human  "disdain,"  as 
he  puts  it  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  to  learn  "to  spell  and  so  by  degrees  to 
read  in  the  volume  of  God's  works"  {W,  m,  292).  As  Bacon  begins  to  formulate 
the  terms  of  his  own  project  of  reform,  his  attack  on  Puritan  claims  to  authority 
becomes  a  positive  model  for  his  own  claims:  their  very  lack  of  humility  before, 
and  refusal  to  submit  to,  divine  authority  becomes  an  inverse  image  of  the 
legitimacy  of  his  own  project.  And  the  rhetoric  of  redemption  functions  as  a  way 
of  attacking  rival  reformers  whose  own  political  interests  conflict  with  his  own, 
and  with  those  of  the  Crown  he  seeks  to  further. 

As  Julian  Martin  has  so  richly  documented.  Bacon's  association  of  the 
ideals  of  reform  and  the  political  implications  of  religious  faith  was  in  large 
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measure  an  inheritance  from  his  father  and  the  entire  generation  of  counselors, 
administrators,  diplomats  who  preceded  him  in  service  to  the  Tudor  Crown.^* 
But  by  the  time  Francis  Bacon  embarked  upon  his  own  public  career  (he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1581),  he  had  his  own  experience  to  draw 
on  in  recognizing  the  threat  of  political  upheaval  posed  by  religious  contro- 
versy. At  Cambridge  in  the  early  1570s,  as  a  pupil  of  then  Vice-Chancellor 
John  Whitgift  (later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  he  had  witnessed  the  heated 
debate  between  his  tutor  and  the  Puritan  divine,  Thomas  Cartwright,  over  the 
matter  of  church  government.  Against  the  ecclesiastical  settlement  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  Cartwright  insisted  that  the  presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  was  the  only  kind  sanctioned  in  sacred  scripture.  But  within  this 
straightforward,  if  still  controversial,  position  on  ecclesiastical  reform  lurked 
a  more  radical  claim  for  the  primacy  of  scripture  in  all  human  affairs.  For,  as 
Cartwright  saw  it,  greater  attention  to  scriptural  matters  called  out  for  the  more 
sweeping  reorganization  of  "whatsoever  things  can  fall  into  any  part  of  man's 
life."^^  He  went  so  far  as  to  venture  the  menacing  position  that  even  civil 
government  should  be  subservient  to  ecclesiastical  rule: 

[CJivil  magistrates  must  govern . . .  according  to  the  rules  of  God  prescribed 
in  his  word,  and ...  as  they  are  nourises  [nurses]  so  they  be  servants  unto  the 
church,  and  . . .  remember  to  subject  themselves  unto  the  church,  to  submit       ' 
their  sceptres,  to  throw  down  their  crowns,  before  the  church,  yea,  as  the 
prophet  speaketh,  to  lick  the  dust  of  the  feet  of  the  church."       '''^'     •*  *i*' ' 

From  the  vantage  of  Crown  loyalists,  Cartwright  gave  voice  to  a  potentially 
rebellious  segment  of  the  population  whose  refusal  to  accept  the  exigencies  of 
human  affairs  put  at  risk  all  traditional  fonts  of  cultural  authority,  not  only 
episcopal  supervision  but  also  monarchical  prerogative  and  legal  precedent. 
And  paired  with  the  constant  threat  of  Catholic  intrigue  against  the  Crown,  the 
Puritans'  aggressive  campaign  for  reform  —  increasingly  pursued  through  a 
direct  contact  with  the  people  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  —  created  an 
atmosphere  of  disquietude  among  the  ruling  elite  along  with  the  impressipn 
that  a  sinister  political  divisiveness  was  engulfing  the  nation.^"*  ' 

Bacon  left  Cambridge  in  1 576  at  the  age  of  1 6  and  was  sent  to  France  with 
Sir  Amias  Paulet,  ambassador  to  the  French  royal  court,  in  whose  service  he 
remained  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1579.^'  The  experience  made  a  lasting 
impression,  for  it  provided  him  with  first-hand  experience  of  the  social  costs 
of  religious  controversy.  In  later  writing  he  continued  to  dwell  on  the  state  of 
French  political  order  under  siege  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  1570s.^^ 
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With  all  this  as  background  it  is  not  surprising  that  upon  his  return  to  England 
he  gradually  turned  away  from  the  increasingly  activist  political  agenda  of  the 
Puritan  movement,  and  this  despite  both  the  encouragement  of  his  mother  and 
the  allure  of  powerful  patrons  among  the  Puritan  aristocrats.  By  the  late  1 580s, 
in  fact,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Privy  Council's  efforts  to  interrogate 
dissenters  (primarily  in  an  attempt  to  ferret  out  Jesuit  plotters  against  the 
Crown),  and  his  security  and  propagandist  work  gradually  enveloped,  the 
overly  zealous  among  the  Puritan  sects  as  well.^''  y,,:.^,. 

Bacon's  deep  involvement  in  the  highly  charged  issue  of  religious  dissent 
was  registered  in  various  pieces  of  writing,  from  personal  diatribe  to  official 
correspondence.  In  1589,  for  example,  writing  on  the  edges  of  the  Marprelate 
controversy  in  defense  of  episcopal  settlement,  he  attacked  religious  sectarians 
on  the  grounds  that  their  own  claims  of  epistemological  authority  were 
tantamount  to  claims  of  political  autonomy  .^^  At  the  very  outset  of  the  tract 
(and  despite  his  later  criticism  of  the  Puritans'  own  dependence  on  scripture), 
he  sets  the  terms  of  the  current  social  impasse  —  a  struggle  over  rival  claims 
of  divine  authority  —  in  a  gloss  of  a  Biblical  text: 

Accordingly  it  was  foretold  by  Christ,  saying.  That  in  the  latter  times  it 
should  be  said,  Lo  here,  lo  there  is  Christ:  which  is  to  be  understood,  not  as 
if  the  very  person  of  Christ  should  be  assumed  and  counterfeited,  but  his 
authority  and  preeminence  (which  is  to  be  Truth  itself)  that  should  be 
challenged  and  pretended  (Advertisement  Touching  the  Controversies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  L,  I,  74). 

Because  "in  knowledge  they  attribute  unto  themselves  light  and  perfection'' 
these  pretenders  have  relinquished  their  ties  to  the  larger  Christian  community 
and,  "affect[ing]  certain  cognizes  and  differences,"  have  sought  instead  "to 
correspond  amongst  themselves,  and  to  be  separated  from  others"  (L,  I,  90- 
91).^^  Bacon  acknowledges  that  the  battle  being  waged  over  authority  and 
communal  organization  is  as  yet  confined  to  the  question  of  church  govern- 
ment; he  even  balances  his  chastisement  of  the  Puritans  with  an  accusation  that 
the  Bishops'  very  defenders  have  too  often  exaggerated  the  political  threat  (L, 
I,  89-90).  But  he  also  sees  signs  of  escalation  of  the  struggle  in  "certain 
indiscreet  and  dangerous  amplifications,  as  if  the  civil  government  itself  of  the 
estate  had  near  lost  the  force  of  her  sinews,  and  were  ready  to  enter  into  some 
convulsion,  all  things  being  full  of  faction  and  disorder."  And  the  larger 
warning  that  "this  unreverent  and  violent  impugning  of  the  government  of 
bishops  [may]  be  a  suspected  forerunner  of  a  more  general  contempt"  (L,  1, 78) 
functions  as  the  tract's  strongest  appeal  for  reducing  tensions. 
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Although  in  the  Advertisement,  Bacon  has  reasons  for  praising  the 
Puritans'  efforts  at  reform,  by  the  following  year  he  has  abandoned  his 
conciliatory  mode  and  is  citing  specific  examples  of  the  dangers  they  pose  to 
established  civil  authority.  In  a  letter  written  on  behalf  of  Francis  Walsingham, 
he  registers  a  whole  list  of  complaints: 

For  the  one  part,  which  have  been  offensive  to  this  state, . . .  which  named 
themselves  Reformers,  and  we  commonly  call  Puritans,  .  .  .  now  of  late 
years,  when  there  issued  from  them  a  colony  of  those  that  affirmed  the 
consent  of  the  magistrate  was  not  to  be  attended;  when,  under  pretence  of  a 
concession  to  avoid  slanders  and  imputations,  they  combined  themselves  by 
classes  and  subscriptions;  when  they  descended  into  that  vile  and  base 
means  of  defacing  the  government  of  the  church  by  ridiculous  pasquils; 
when  they  began  to  make  many  subjects  in  doubt  to  take  an  oath,  which  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  parts  of  justice  in  this  land  and  in  all  places;  when 
they  began  both  to  vaunt  of  the  strength  and  number  of  their  partisans  and 
followers,  and  to  use  comminations  that  their  cause  would  prevail  though 
with  uproar  and  violence;  then  it  appeared  to  be  no  more  zeal,  no  more 
conscience,  but  mere  faction  and  division  (L,  I,  100-01). 

The  Puritan  agitators,  Bacon  has  earlier  observed,  appeal  to  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  their  claim  of  direct  access  to  the  divine  authority  lodged  in  the  text  of 
scripture.  But,  from  Bacon's  view,  such  an  appeal  merely  seeks  to  replace  the 
more  established  interpretive  authority  of  the  Church  with  the  potentially 
anarchic  primacy  of  private  conscience. ^°  Despite  the  fact  that,  as  Patrick 
Collinson  notes,  the  Puritan  godly  community  was  typically  defined  by  its 
"radical  estrangement"  from  the  rest  of  society,  and  especially  from  what  it 
dismissed  as  "the  great  unjust  rude  rabble,"  Bacon  sees  the  Puritan  course  as 
"dangerous"  because  "very  popular";  indeed,  as  he  observes,  the  very  structure 
of  the  Puritan  community  "open[s]  the  people  a  way  to  government"  (L,  I, 
100).^'  The  mention  of  the  "strength  and  number"  of  the  Puritans'  "partisans 
and  followers"  conjures  up  the  image  of  a  great  popular  uprising  against  the 
now  ineffectual  constraints  of  "the  providence  of  God  and  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate,"  a  "consequence  . . .  prejudicial,"  he  adds,  "to  the  sovereignty  of 
princes."  The  idea  of  granting  concessions  to  the  dissenters  is  therefore 
unthinkable  because  it  merely  feeds  the  popularity  that  already  threatens  the 
courtly-monarchical  social  order  whose  interests  Bacon  serves.  Bacon's 
sympathy  for  some  of  the  Puritans'  goals  thus  turns  quickly  to  repudiation,  for 
his  interest  in  social  stability,  with  his  commitment  to  the  maintenance  of 
traditional  authority,  leads  him  to  reject  their  agenda  as  politically  dangerous. 
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In  much  the  same  way  as  he  will  later  criticize  improper  knowing  in 
natural  philosophy  —  and  it  is  here,  in  this  earlier  context,  that  he  first  comes 
to  an  understanding  and  formulation  of  that  problem  —  Bacon  condemns  the 
Puritan  challenge  to  established,  traditional  social  order,  in  both  church  and 
state,  for  its  misleading  claims  to  epistemological  authority.  In  his  attack  on  the 
anarchic  subjectivism  of  the  Puritans,  he  points  especially  to  the  way  in  which 
their  claims  depend  on  those  forms  of  idolatry  he  will  similarly  cite  as 
preventing  the  approach  to  a  true  knowledge  of  nature: 

The  church  never  wanteth  a  kind  of  persons  which  love  the  salutation  of  Rabbi, 
master;  not  in  ceremony  or  compliment,  but  in  an  inward  authority  which  they 
seek  over  men's  minds,  in  drawing  them  to  depend  upon  their  opinion,  and  to 
seek  knowledge  at  their  lips.  .  ..  Such  spirits  do  light  upon  another  sort  of 
natures,  which  do  adhere  to  them;  .  .  .  stiff  followers,  and  such  as  zeal 
marvellously  for  those  whom  they  have  chosen  for  their  masters  (An 
Advertisement  Touching  the  Controversies  of  the  Church  of  England,  L,  I,  82).^^ 

Like  the  scholastic  and  hermetic  philosophers  he  will  later  charge  with 
perversely  neglecting  the  authority  of  God's  true  works,  the  Puritan  "masters" 
mistake  their  "opinions"  for  the  truth  of  things,  and  so  presumptuously  believe 
those  opinions  to  merit  authority  over  the  minds  of  others.  And  in  his 
recognition  that  both  master  and  follower  seek  truth  in  words  before  things. 
Bacon  also  anticipates  his  other  central  complaint  against  the  decadent  current 
state  of  learning,  its  inability  to  know  the  things  of  nature  truly  because  of  a 
constant  quibbling  over  words.  So  he  continues  the  passage  just  quoted: 

This  latter  sort,  for  the  most  part,  are  men  of  young  years  and  superficial 
understanding,  carried  away  with  partial  respect  of  persons,  or  with  the  enticing 
appearance  of  goodly  names  and  pretences  ....  [FJew  follow  the  things 
themselves,  more  the  names  of  things,  and  most  the  names  of  their  masters. 

Earlier  in  the  tract.  Bacon  finds  it  necessary  to  censure  the  usurpation  of  divine 
authority  as  figured  in  the  Puritan  master,  a  problem  aggravated  by  the  attempt 
to  mask  mere  human  authority  behind  a  false  humility: 

[BJrother,  if  that  which  you  set  down  as  an  assertion,  you  would  deliver  by 
way  of  advice,  there  were  reverence  due  to  your  counsel,  whereas  faith  is  not 
due  to  your  affirmation.  St.  Paul  was  content  to  speak  thus,  Ego,  non 
Dominus;  I,  and  not  the  Lord:  Et  secundum  consilium  meum;  according  to 
my  counsel.  But  now  men  do  too  lightly  say.  Non  ego,  sed  Dominus;  not  I, 
but  the  Lord;  yea,  and  bind  it  with  heavy  denunciations  of  his  judgments,  to 
terrify  the  simple,  which  have  not  sufficiently  understood  out  of  Salomon, 
that  the  causeless  curse  shall  not  come  (L,  I,  75-76). 
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As  we  have  seen,  Bacon  will  later  offer  Aristotle  as  an  emblem  of  the  Antichrist 
precisely  because  he  refused  to  come  in  the  name  of  the  Father  {Redargutio 
Philosophiarum,  F,  113).  But  the  charge  against  the  figure  of  the  Puritan 
master  is  essentially  the  same.  Like  Aristotle,  whom  Bacon  will  describe  as 
"levelling  and  destroying  all  that  went  before,  [and  so]  usurp[ing]  authority  to 
himself,"  the  Puritan  master,  though  claiming  to  come  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  seeks  to  substitute  his  authority  for  God's.  The  formulation  of  his 
critique  suggests  in  fact  that,  as  Bacon  saw  it,  reliance  on  mere  words  and 
idolization  of  presumptuous  authority  figures  were  one  and  the  same  thing:  it 
is  the  "goodly  name"  of  the  master  himself —  who  like  Aristotle  comes  in  his 
own  name  —  that  blocks  the  approach  of  true  knowing  to  "things  themselves." 
In  refusing  the  authority  of  "things  themselves,"  religious  idolaters  (and 
self-idolaters),  like  their  counterparts  in  the  realm  of  natural  philosophy, 
presumptuously  turn  away  from  that  which  alone  has  been  divinely  authorized. 
Significantly,  Bacon  constantly  suggests  that  this  authority  may  be  revealed 
not  only  in  the  words  of  scripture  or  in  the  works  of  nature  but  also  in  the  lawful 
settlement  of  traditional  society.  In  his  condemnation  of  Aristotle,  in  fact, 
Bacon  glosses  the  sanction  of  the  "name  of  the  Father"  as  "the  name  of 
antiquity,"  the  ancient  authority  of  tradition  (F,  113).  In  his  earlier  polemics 
against  religious  controversy  he  viewed  the  threat  of  Puritan  presumption 
(with  its  substitution  of  the  master's  authority  for  God's)  as  undermining  an 
ancient  authority  of  its  own,  that  tradition  embodied  in  the  established  customs 
of  church  government  and  civil  society  .^^  In  putting  forth  such  a  claim  in 
defense  of  ecclesiastical  settlement,  for  example,  he  censures  the  Puritans  for 
forgetting  that  one  must  "take  counsel  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  well  as  of 
his  word,"  and  he  ventures  that  this  providential  ordering  may  even  show  itself 
in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  human  social  order.  Like  the  laws  of  nature 
he  will  later  describe,  human  laws  may  themselves  manifest  the  secret 
structure  of  God's  providential  design,  and  since,  also  like  nature's,  their 
divine  sanction  must  be  carefully  explored  under  the  guidance  of  proper 
authority,  it  is  a  dangerous  practice  to  tamper  uncritically  with  what  may  be  the 
workings  of  God's  will.^"*  Thus  it  is.  Bacon  notes,  that  "God  forbid  that  lawful 
kingdoms  should  be  tied  to  innovate  and  make  alteration,"  for  ''he  thatbringeth 
in  new  things,  resisteth  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  the  things  themselves''  (L, 
I,  84-85).  The  very  fact  the  institutions  of  English  society  are  lawfully 
established  warrants  the  belief  that  they  manifest  God' s  authority,  showing  off 
its  truth  as  the  "things  themselves."  Bacon  suggests  by  this  phrase  that  like  the 
natural  worid,  whose  truths  he  will  later  claim  must  be  similariy  known,  a 
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legitimately  settled  social  order  is  a  kind  of  divine  work,  whose  true  under- 
standing is  therefore  subject  to  a  proper  reading  in  which  God's  authorizing 
laws  may  be  discovered.^^  Bacon  thus  attacks  the  Puritans'  claim  to  rebuild 
human  society  upon  the  foundation  of  God's  Word  exclusively  because  their 
efforts  typically  lose  sight  of  the  "things  themselves"  of  legitimate  social  order 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  fantastical  philosophers  of  nature  lose  sight  of  the 
"things  themselves"  of  nature.  The  wanderings  into  intricate  mazes  of  words, 
or  the  settling  for  the  presumptuous  posings  of  false  authorities,  only  serve  to 
prevent  human  society  from  properly  contemplating  the  providential  design 
revealed  in  the  lawful  structure  of  creation. 

In  developing  his  ideas  in  the  direction  of  natural  philosophy,  Bacon 
gradually  comes  to  his  foundational  claim  that  it  is  precisely  the  task  of 
reformed  learning  to  make  available  a  productive  knowledge  of  the  divine  laws 
that  permeate  and  sustain  the  worlds  both  of  nature  and  of  human  society,  a 
knowledge  that,  at  its  highest  level  {Philosophia  Prima),  might  be  extended  to 
the  principles  that  connected  the  two.  So  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  the  newly 
crowned  James  I  in  1603  that  "there  is  a  great  affinity  between  the  rules  of 
nature,  and  the  rules  of  policy:  the  one  being  nothing  else  by  an  order  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  other  in  the  government  of  an  estate."  He 
goes  on  to  assert,  moreover,  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  his  project  of  reform  is 
to  make  "the  government  of  the  world  a  mirror  for  the  government  of  a  state" 
(L,  III,  90-92).  A  proper  reading  of  divine  authority  inscribed  in  the  united  laws 
of  nature  and  civil  society  is  intended  precisely  to  counter  the  destructive 
effects  of  pride  that  distort  the  redemptive  possibilities  of  knowledge. 

When  Bacon  came  to  write  Natural  and  Experimental  History  in  1 622,  he 
would  draw  a  figurai  relation  between  the  two  kinds  of  perverse  effects 
produced  by  presumptuous  misreadings  of  the  true  relationship  between 
human  and  divine.  Urging  submission  to  the  authority  of  God's  works,  he 
writes  that  full  recovery  of  divine  truth  requires  people 

to  approach  with  humility  and  veneration,  to  unroll  the  volume  of  Creation, 
to  linger  and  meditate  therein,  and  with  minds  washed  clean  from  opinions 
to  study  it  in  purity  and  integrity.  For  this  is  that  sound  and  language  which 
went  forth  into  all  lands,  and  did  not  incur  the  confusion  of  Babel;  this  should 
men  study  to  be  perfect  in,  and  becoming  again  like  little  children  condescend 
to  take  the  alphabet  of  it  into  their  own  hands,  and  spare  no  pains  to  search 
and  unravel  the  interpretation  thereof  (H^,  V,  132-33). 

Connecting  the  proper  reading  of  the  language  of  creation  to  the  pre-Babelian 
monoglossia  of  human  culture.  Bacon  suggests  that  the  ruin  of  knowledge  with 
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the  loss  of  ourEdenic  condition  and  the  destruction  of  human  cultural  harmony 
with  the  primal  confusion  of  tongues  are  related  events.  Bacon  had  pointed  to 
just  this  relation  in  1609  in  his  allegoresis  of  the  myth  of  Orpheus  (Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients,  W,  VI,  720-22).  There  he  lamented  how  the  wondrous  paired 
effects  of  Orpheus'  lyre  (universal  philosophy)  —  the  taming  of  the  natural 
world  and  the  establishment  among  men  of  a  harmonious,  disciplined  social 
order — were  subsequently  drowned  out  by  the  "confusion"  engendered  by  the 
"hoarse  and  hideous  blast"  of  the  horn  of  the  Thracian  women.  At  such  a 
moment,  the  "building  of  houses,  the  founding  of  cities,  the  planting  of  fields 
and  gardens  with  trees"  gave  way  to  perturbations  and  seditions  and  wars;  amid 
the  uproars  of  which,  first  the  laws  [would  be]  put  to  silence,  and  then  men 
[would]  return  to  the  depraved  conditions  of  their  nature,  and  desolation 
[would  be]  seen  in  the  fields  and  cities."  In  their  ungodly  presumption,  the 
Puritan  "masters"  and  the  fantastical  philosophers  of  nature  appear  as  some- 
thing of  living  analogues  to  the  mythical  Thracian  women  —  those  whose  din 
destroyed  Orpheus'  charm  —  and  as  contemporary  disciples  of  both  the  proud 
Adam  and  the  vain  builders  of  Babel.  They  thereby  threaten  to  perpetuate  the 
legacy  of  loss  by  creating  only  more  "confusion"  in  both  the  language  of  nature 
and  the  language  of  human  society  .^^ 

The  presumption  of  all  the  false  prophets  Bacon  attacks — of  Aristotle  and 
the  Puritan  masters,  as  well  as  of  the  scholastic  philosophers  and  the  hermetic 
philosophers  of  nature  —  derives  from  the  same  source:  claims  of  authority 
that  only  confuse  the  true  redemptive  relationship  between  the  human  world 
and  the  divine  to  be  carried  out  through  reformed  knowledge.  In  1607  Bacon 
would  call  such  improper  intermingling  in  the  context  of  the  study  of  nature  a 
"disastrous  confusion,"  an  illegitimate  "marriage  between  Theology  and 
Natural  Philosophy"  (F,  78),  and  its  perpetrators  "impostors.""  In  1 597  he  had 
found  similar  figures  in  the  realms  of  religious  settlement  and  civil  society: 
"[I]t  is  with  hypocrites  and  impostors . . .  [that]  they  in  the  Church  and  towards 
the  people  set  themselves  on  fire,  and  are  carried  as  it  were  out  of  themselves, 
and  becoming  as  men  inspired  with  holy  furies,  they  set  heaven  and  earth 
together  (Meditationes  Sacrae,  W,  VII,  249-50).^^  Such  "disastrous  confu- 
sion" in  the  context  of  the  religious  dissent  of  the  1580s  and  1590s  portended 
the  terrible,  wanton  destruction  of  civil  wars,  the  reality  of  which  Bacon  had 
witnessed  at  first-hand  in  France  in  the  late  1 570s.  It  was  an  affliction  he  feared 
would  all  too  soon  be  England's  fate  as  well. 

To  "unroll  the  volume  of  Creation"  and  reconstruct  its  "alphabet,"  by 
contrast,  was  to  restore  humankind  not  only  to  its  prelapsarian  condition  —  to 
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the  Adamic  prerogative  of  dominion  over  nature  —  but  also  to  a  pre-Babelian 
social  unity.  Bacon' s  program  is  dedicated  to  this  dual  possibility,  the  fulfillment 
of  which  marked  for  him  the  true  convergence  of  human  and  divine;  indeed, 
it  was  the  very  sign  of  the  working  out  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  For,  as  he 
would  later  write  in  Novum  Organum,  "the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  man, 
founded  on  the  sciences,  [is]  not  much  other  than  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  where  none  may  enter  except  as  a  child"  {W,  IV,  69).  "Becoming 
again  like  little  children"  in  order  to  read  nature's  "alphabet,"  humankind 
becomes  able  to  recover  the  moral  innocence  proffered  by  Christ  as  the  way 
to  salvation,  an  innocence  that  once  belonged  the  unfallen  Adam  along  with  his 
power.  The  return  to  Adam's  prelapsarian  dominion  within  the  larger  context 
of  the  full  promise  of  the  Christian  dispensation  thus  offers  a  redemptive 
possibility  that,  in  Bacon's  view,  far  surpasses  both  the  Puritans'  pursuit  of  the 
kingdom  through  the  misleading,  ultimately  misused  authority  of  God's  Word 
and  the  hermeticists'  fantastical  claim  to  achieve  a  recuperative  spiritual 
reunion  with  God  through  a  mystical  rapport  with  nature.^^  Overcoming  such 
"confusion"  was  the  epistemological,  and  ultimately  the  political,  task  Bacon 
would  gradually  assign  to  the  new  experimental  philosophy,  an  enterprise  in 
which  no  individual  would  seek  for  himself  the  "assumption  of  authority, . . . 
which  might  easily  be  done,"  he  notes,  "by  one  who  sought  to  give  lustre  to  his 
own  name  rather  than  light  to  other  men's  minds"  (Instauratio  Magna,  W,  IV, 
19).  Rather  the  work  of  reform  promised  the  recognition  of  true  divine 
authority,  embodied  in  the  works  of  creation  and  made  legible  by  the  "light" 
originally  created  as  human  reason  and  now  restored  by  proper  method. 
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1,  The  Discourse  of  Modernism  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1982),  p.  206. 
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2.  For  an  insightful  overview  of  these  developments,  see  Julian  Martin,  "Natural  Philosophy 
and  its  Public  Concerns,"  in  Science,  Culture  and  Popular  Belief  in  the  Renaissance,  eds. 
Stephen  Pumfrey,  Paolo  L.  Rossi,  and  Maurice  Slawinski  (Manchester:  1991),  pp.  100-18. 
For  discussion  of  some  of  the  specific  developments  within  seventeenth-century  English 
culture,  see  Charles  Webster,  The  Great  Instauration:  Science,  Medicine  and  Reform,  J626- 
1660  (London:  1975). 

3.  As  early  as  1592,  in  a  courtly  entertainment  presented  before  the  Queen,  Bacon  offered 
natural  philosophy  as  the  chief  means  of  producing  improvement  in  civic  affairs:  see  L,  I, 
123-26.  Over  the  course  of  his  career.  Bacon  would  gradually  develop  the  ideal  of 
productive  knowing  —  founded  on  reformed  natural  philosophy  —  as  a  crucial  part  of  his 
larger  social  reforms,  promising  to  transform  natural  philosophers  into  humankind's 
greatest  benefactors,  founders  of  the  conditions  of  new  and  harmonious  kinds  of  social 
order:  see,  for  example,  W,  III,  518-19;  IV,  113,  372-73;  F,  91-92. 

4.  Discourse  of  Modernism,  p.  202.  We  note,  for  example,  that  Bacon's  project  is  almost 
always  described  in  metaphors  and  analogies  drawn  from  commonplace  political  contexts 
(military,  government,  legal).  On  the  one  hand,  nature's  interpreters  may  be  portrayed  as 
figures  of  dominance,  likened  to  legal  scribes  who  "set  down  the  laws  themselves,"  to 
examiners  of  civil  and  canon  laws  (W,  IV,  262-63),  and  even  to  conquering  generals  (W,  IV, 
23-25).  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  appear  as  subjects  or  suitors  of  a  higher  authority:  the 
compiling  of  the  preliminary  experimental  history  id  to  proceed  "as  if  every  particular  were 
stated  upon  an  oath,"  or  "according  to  the  practice  of  civil  causes"  in  "Pleas  or  Suits  granted 
by  the  divine  favour"  (W,  IV,  261 ,  263);  working  under  method  they  are  to  be  "forced  [into 
truth] ...  by  severe  laws  and  overruling  authority"  until  "being  thereby  purged  of  fancies 
and  vanities"  they  discover  their  intellects  "subject  and  entirely  submissive"  {W,  IV,  57, 20). 

5.  See  Discourse  of  Modernism,  ch.  1  for  Reiss'  discussion  of  his  methodology;  for  Foucault's 
notion  of  "discursive  formations,"  see,  for  example.  The  Archaeology  of  Knowledge,  trans. 
A.  M.  Sheridan-Smith  (New  York:  1972),  p.  74.  For  a  similar  critique  of  Reiss'  interpretive 
model,  see  Ronald  Levao,  "Francis  Bacon  and  the  Mobility  of  Scxtnct," Representations, 
40  (1992):  2-3. 

6.  For  discussion  of  this  issue  of  historical  methodology,  see  Debora  Shuger,  Habits  of  Thought 
in  the  English  Renaissance:  Religion,  Politics,  and  the  Dominant  Culture  (Berkeley:  1990), 
pp.  1-6;  and  Annabel  Patterson,  Reading  Between  the  Lines  (Madison:  1993),  pp.  7-10. 

7.  Julian  Martin's  fine  study,  Francis  Bacon,  the  State,  and  the  Reform  of  Natural  Philosophy 
(Cambridge:  1 992),  provides  an  important  ground  for  much  of  the  following  discussion.  But 
where  Professor  Martin  stresses  the  institutional  mechanisms  of  Baconian  reform,  I  stress 
the  rhetoric  employed  by  Bacon  to  champion  the  cause  of  reform. 

8.  For  Bacon's  commonplace  notion  of  nature  as  God's  "second  book,"  see  W,  IV,  261  ;  and 
VII,  252.  Martin  {Francis  Bacon,  chs.  4,  6)  convincingly  documents  that  this  notion  of 
epistemological  reform  (what  I  am  calling  knowledge-as-writing)  derives  in  large  measure 
from  Bacon's  deep  engagement  in  the  structure  of  the  English  legal  system.  For  example, 
he  typically  portrays  the  natural  world  either  as  a  system  of  laws  {leges  Naturae)  or  a  kind 
of  legal  document  whose  "sections  and  clauses"  need  to  be  interpreted  by  trained  inquirers 
(W,  IV,  120,  see  also  n.  15)  or  as  a  body  of  "lawful  evidence"  discovered  in  the  course  of 
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methodical  inquiry  (tabulated  in  natural  histories  that  are  themselves  analogous  to  official 
law  reports).  This  issue  is  also  discussed  by  Antonio  Perez-Ramos,  Francis  Bacon 's  Idea 
of  Science  and  the  Maker's  Knowledge  Tradition  (Oxford:  1988),  pp.  246  and  passim. 

9.  For  Bacon's  approving  allusions  to  the  Adamic-language  paradigm,  see  W,  III,  222,  264- 
65;  on  his  vision  on  the  broader  promise  of  Edenic  restoration,  see  W,  IV,  7, 1 3, 8 1  ;  VII,  220- 
2 1  ;  on  his  admiration  for  hermetic  philosophers  and  for  the  "good"  uses  of  magic,  see  F,  66- 
67,  71,  87,  and  W,  IV,  366-67.  For  critical  discussion  of  Bacon's  indebtedness  to  occult 
philosophies  of  the  late  Renaissance,  see  Paolo  L.  Rossi,  Francis  Bacon:  From  Magic  to 
Science,  trans.  Sacha  Rabinowitz  (Chicago:  1968),  pp.  8-22. 

10.  La  Verite  des  sciences,  quoted  and  translated  in  Hans  Aarsleff,  From  Locke  to  Saussure: 
Essays  on  the  Study  of  Language  and  Intellectual  History  (Minneapolis:  1 982),  pp.  12-13. 
Bacon  provides  a  telling  image  of  his  desire  to  get  beyond  "ordinary  philosophy"  in  this 
passage  on  the  limits  of  astronomy  as  currently  practiced:  "Astronomy  offers  to  the  human 
intellect  a  victim  like  that  which  Prometheus  offered  in  deceit  to  Jupiter.  Prometheus,  in 
place  of  the  real  ox,  brought  to  the  altar  the  hide  of  an  ox  of  great  size  and  beauty,  stuffed 
with  straw  and  leaves  and  twigs.  In  like  manner  astronomy  presents  only  the  exterior  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ...  as  it  were  the  hide  of  the  heavens;  beautiful  indeed  and  arranged  into 
systems;  but  the  interior ...  is  wanting"  {W,  IV,  347-48). 

1 1.  Peter  Dear,  Mersenne  and  the  Learning  of  the  Schools  (Ithaca:  1988),  p.  188. 

12.  Richard  Kroll,  The  Material  World:  Literate  Culture  in  the  Restoration  and  Early  Eight- 
eenth Century  (Baltimore:  1991).  According  to  Kroll,  to  reestablish  its  new  agenda  against 
this  social  threat,  the  formulators  of  what  he  terms  "neoclassical  discourse"  hypothesized 
the  private  origin  of  knowledge  as  circumscribed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  its  inability  to  know 
things  in  their  essences  —  whether  that  meant  "the  essential  constitution  of  matter,  the 
ineffable  mind  of  God,  or  the  workings  of  individual  conscience  —  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  its  residence  in  language,  itself  to  be  subjected  to  permanent  social  conditioning.  These 
paired  constraints  rendered  unacceptable  epistemologically  absolutist  claims,  especially 
those  which  sought  to  "arrogate  to  themselves  the  arbitrary  privilege  to  manipulate  and 
revise  social  forms"  (pp.  70-71).  Martin  briefly  summarizes  the  link  forged  in  England  in 
the  1 580s  and  1 590s  between  Puritan  "voluntary  communities"  and  practitioners  of  "occult" 
philosophies:  see  Francis  Bacon,  pp.  55-60,  and  "Natural  Philosophy,"  p.  107. 

13.  Kroll,  p.  144. 

14.  There  isone  other  irony:  as  Webster  documents  in  The  Great  Instauration,  from  Bacon 's  death 
in  1626  to  the  Restoration  in  1660  the  strongest  interest  in  Bacon's  natural  philosophical 
theories  came  from  scientists  who  themselves  had  affiliations  with  Puritan  social  reformers. 

15.  Bacon  makes  a  careful  distinction,  one  which  grounds  his  whole  theory  of  methodical 
knowing,  between  God's  creation  of  the  faculty  of  human  knowledge  (the  "rational  soul") 
and  the  rest  of  the  created  world  ("nature"):  "the  substance  of  the  soul  in  its  creation,"  he 
writes,  "was  not  extracted  or  produced  out  of  the  mass  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  was 
immediately  inspired  from  God"  {W,  IV,  398).  And  in  the  division  between  these  two 
creations  lies  the  very  possibility  of  knowledge  of  nature.  God  first  creates  "heaven  and 
earth"  and  gives  them  "constant  and  everlasting  laws,  which  we  call  Nature,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  laws  of  creation";  but  the  creation  of  the  "soul  of  man"  is  "not  included  in 
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Nature,  that  is,  in  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth"  (W,  VII,  220-21).  From  is  special  vantage  as 
separate  from  the  world  it  seeks  to  know,  the  mind  can  properly  engage  in  the  interpretation 
of  nature,  a  process  Bacon  sees  as  the  mind's  "true  and  natural  work"  (  W,  IV,  1 1 5).  On  Bacon's 
notion  of  knowledge  as  dependent  on  establishing  the  proper  epistemological  "distance" 
between  subject  and  object,  see  Reiss,  pp.  24-27,  33-36, 201-225;  and  John  Briggs,  Francis 
Bacon  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Nature  (Cambridge,  MA:  1989),  pp.  156-59. 

16.  Bacon  hopes  through  methodical  knowing  to  restore  the  "commerce  between  the  mind  of 
man  and  the  nature  of  things. . .  to  its  perfect  and  original  condition"  (W,  IV,  7). 

1 7.  Bacon  would  use  the  image  of  an  English  ship  sailing  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  as  the 
frontispiece  to  the  Instauratio  Magna;  he  notes  in  the  "Plan  of  the  Work,"  moreover,  that 
"having  coasted  past  the  ancient  arts,  the  next  point  is  to  equip  the  intellect  for  passing 
beyond"  (W,  IV,  23). 

1 8.  Bacon  writes  in  the  Instauratio  Magna  that  the  new  project  of  reform  is  intended  precisely 
to  supplant  "those  authors  who  have  usurped  a  kind  of  dictatorship  in  the  sciences  and  taken 
upon  them  to  lay  down  the  law"  (V^,  IV,  15-16).  Just  three  paragraphs  later  he  again 
counterpoises  his  project  to  Adam's  "ambitious  and  proud  desire  of  moral  knowledge  to 
judge  of  good  and  evil,  to  the  end  that  man  may  revolt  from  God  and  give  laws  to  himself 
(IV,  20). 

19.  On  Aristotle  as  the  Antichrist,  see  also  W,  III,  352,  567;  for  Bacon's  negative  views  on 
Aristotle  more  generally,  see  W,  III,  365;  IV,  59,  69,  88,  344-45,  357. 

20.  Bacon  will  later  write  in  DeAugmentis  Scientiarum  that  he  intends  through  reformed  natural 
philosophy  to  "summon  and  excite  men  [not]  to  cut  each  other  to  pieces  with  mutual 
contradictions,  or  to  quarrel  and  fight  with  one  another;  but  rather  to  make  peace  between 
themselves,  and  turning  with  united  forces  against  the  Nature  of  Things,  to  storm  and  occupy 
her  castles  and  strongholds,  and  extend  the  bounds  of  human  empire,  as  far  as  God  Almighty 
in  his  goodness  may  permit"  {W,  IV,  372). 

21.  Francis  Bacon,  pp.  6-7,  14-22,  66-71;  see  also  Geoffrey  Elton,  The  Tudor  Revolution  in 
Government  (Cambridge:  1953),  and  Wallace  MacCaffrey,  The  Shaping  of  the  Elizabethan 
Regime  {?nncQion'.  1968). 

22.  Cited  in  the  Works  of  John  Whitgift,  ed.  John  Ayre,  3  vols.  (Cambridge:  1851-53),  vol.  I,  p. 
190.  For  a  summary  of  the  Whitgift-Cartwright  debate,  see  H.  C.  Porter,  Reformation  and 
Reaction  in  Tudor  Cambridge  (Hamden,  CT:  1972),  chs.  7-8. 

23.  Ibid.,\o\.\\\,^.  189. 

24.  For  discussion,  see  Patrick  Collinson,  The  Elizabethan  Puritan  Movement  (Berkeley: 
1967),  esp.  chs.  5-6;  on  the  Puritan  exploitation  of  the  new  culture  of  print,  see  Collinson, 
'The  Elizabethan  Church  and  the  New  Religion,"  in  The  Reign  of  Elizabeth  /,  ed. 
Christopher  Haigh  (Athens,  GA:  1985),  pp.  169-94.  On  Bacon's  sense  of  the  threat  posed 
to  England  by  the  Catholic  powers  of  Spain  and  France,  see  W,  VI,  313-17,  and  L,  I,  177- 
197;  and  on  his  general  fear  of  sectarian  violence,  see  W,  III,  519.  This  threat  would  lead 
Bacon  in  the  1 625  edition  of  the  Essays  to  list  "Innovation  in  Religion"  as  the  first  of  his 
"Causes  and  Motives  oï  Seditions''  ("Of  Seditions  and  Troubles,"  E,  46).  He  writes  in  "Of 
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Vicissitude  of  Things,"  moreover,  that  "the  greatest  Vicissitude  of  Things  amongst  Men,  is 
the  Vicissitude  of  Sects,  and  Religions.  For  those  Orbs  rule  in  Mens  Minds  most"  (E,  173). 

25.  On  Bacon's  French  experience,  see  Joel  J.  Epstein,  Francis  Bacon:  A  Political  Biography 
(Athens,  OH:  1977),  ch.  1. 

26.  See,  for  example,  W,  IV,  45;  VI,  95;  VII,  136;  and  L,  I,  137,  168,  350-51;  III,  144;  for  an 
insightful  discussion  of  his  continuing  interest  in  French  affairs,  see  Kenneth  Alan  Hovey, 
''' Mountaigny  Saith  Prettily':  Bacon's  French  and  the  Essay,"  Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  1 06  (  1 99 1  ):  7 1  -82. 

27.  See  Martin,  Francis  Bacon,  pp.  35-37,  50,  60-62,  71,  102-04.  For  the  relation  between 
Bacon's  "intelligence"  work  and  his  new  epistemological  interests,  see  John  Michael 
Archer,  Sovereignty  and  Intelligence:  Spying  and  Court  Culture  in  the  English  Renaissance 
(Stanford:  1993),  pp.  121-51;  and  Elizabeth  Hanson,  'Torture  and  Truth  in  Renaissance 
England,"  Representations,  34  (1991):  55-57. 

28.  Against  this  view,  as  Martin  aptly  summarizes  his  position,  Bacon  "insisted  that  the  truths 
of  religion  must  be  mediated  by  official  experts,  not  dispensed  by  the  self-appointed 
('voluntaries,'  as  he  called  them  scathingly)":  "Natural  Philosophy  and  its  Public  Con- 
cerns," p.  107. 

29.  For  discussion  of  the  "voluntary"  communities  of  the  Puritans,  see  Patrick  Collinson,  The 
Religion  of  Protestants:  The  Church  in  English  Society,  1559-1625  (Oxford:  1982),  ch.  6. 

30.  On  the  radical  political  potential  contained  in  the  Puritan  appeal  to  conscience,  see  Michael 
Walzer,  The  Revolution  of  the  Saints:  A  Study  in  the  Origins  of  Radical  Politics  (Cambridge, 
MA:  1965),  pp.  57-60. 

31.  Collinson,  Religion  of  Protestants,  pp.  268,  190. 

32.  The  issue  of  the  Satanic  pride  of  these  "arch-heretics  and  false  prophets  and  impostors"  in 
religion,  as  well  as  of  the  power  they  have  over  the  minds  of  others,  is  still  a  concern  for 
Bacon  as  late  as  1605:  se&  Advancement  of  Learning,  W,  III,  316-17. 

33.  For  Bacon,  as  Martin  notes,  "any  who  asserted  themselves  to  be  their  own  master  {i.e. 
'voluntaries')  could  not  discover.  .  .  God's  'ordnances  and  decrees'  for  natural  things," 
whether  those  "things"  were  the  "rules  of  nature"  or  the  "rules  of  policy"  (Francis  Bacon, 
pp.  149-50). 

34.  Developing  his  earlier  notion  (set  forth  in  a  letter  to  James  I  in  1603)  that  "there  is.  . .  a 
congruity  between  the  principles  Nature  and  Policy  [or  civil  government]"  (L,  III,  91), 
Bacon  writes  two  years  later  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning  that  the  "reduction  or 
correspondence  of  the  principles  and  architectures  of  nature  to  the  rules  and  policies  of 
government. . .  [are  not]  only  similitudes,  as  men  of  narrow  observation  may  conceive  them 
to  be,  but  the  same  footsteps  of  nature,  treading  or  printing  upon  several  subjects  or  matters" 
(W,  III,  348-49). 

35.  On  Bacon's  sense  of  the  need  to  know  and  follow  the  "things  themselves"  of  human  polity 
as  established  by  providence,  see  also  L,  I,  82;  and  on  traditional  social  order  as  a  divine 
work,  see  W,  VII,  59-60,  and  L,  III,  106-08. 
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36.  The  link  maintained  here  between  the  state  of  nature  and  the  human  state  as  paired 
manifestations  of  divine  authority  leads  Bacon  to  seek  both  "to  harness  firmly  any 
voluntaries  in  natural  knowledge  and  to  secure  the  monarchical  civil  order  from  the 
corrosive,  even  'popular,'  political  consequences  of  unmediated  knowledge  and  unofficial 
knowledge-makers"  (Martin,  Francis  Bacon,  p.  173).  For  "the  operation  of  the  Idols," 
Martin  adds  ("the  voluntary  collections  that  the  mind  maketh  of  knowledge"  [W,  III,  244] 
serving  politically  dangerous  "voluntary  communities")  threatened  to  "provoke  sects  and 
then  instability  in  the  state"  (p.  149). 

37.  On  Bacon's  views  on  the  relationship  between  religious  faith  and  natural  philosophy,  see 
also  W,  III,  219-21,  267-68;  IV,  21,  247-48,  342;  V,  1 12. 

38.  In  Novum  Organum,  Bacon  explicitly  equates  "fantastic  philosophy"  and  "heretical 
religion"  as  both  arising  from  an  "unwholesome  mixture  of  things  human  and  divine"  (W, 
IV,  66).  This  itself  constitutes  a  more  straightforward  rendering  of  his  allegoresis  of  the  myth 
of  Prometheus  in  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients;  there  Bacon  concludes  his  interpretation  by 
noting  that  "men  must  soberly  and  modestly  distinguish  between  divine  and  human, 
between  the  oracles  of  sense  and  of  faith,  unless  they  mean  to  have  at  once  a  heretical  religion 
and  a  fabulous  philosophy"  H^,  VI,  753). 

39.  For  Bacon's  critique  of  the  Alchemists'  notion  of  man  as  a  "microcosm,"  harmoniously 
corresponding  to  the  natural  world,  see  W,  VI,  747,  and  F,  122-23. 
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Henry  Heller.  Labour,  Science  and  Technology  in  France,  1500-1620.  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  1996.  Pp.  xii,  258. 

Henry  Heller  sets  out  in  this  book  to  challenge  the  prevailing  orthodoxy  regarding 
economic  development  under  the  Ancien  Régime.  He  considers  the  Annales  paradigm, 
with  its  emphasis  on  climate,  geography,  demography,  popular  culture,  and  above  all 
on  the  "longue  durée"  of  Fernand  Braudel,  as  a  "profoundly  conservative"  view,  one 
that  cannot  possibly  do  justice  to  the  bubbling  activity  he  finds  in  sixteenth-century 
France.  Heller's  view  is  not  without  its  own  problems,  but  he  does  successfully  present 
a  refreshing  new  assessment  of  a  period  in  French  history  that  seems  unduly  maligned 
in  most  current  academic  discourse. 

Pity  the  poor  French  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Distracted  by  useless  dynastic  wars 
in  Italy  for  the  first  half  of  the  period,  then  embroiled  in  religious  civil  wars  for  most 
of  the  second  half,  whatever  progress  they  might  have  made  towards  a  modern 
economy  was  undone  in  the  turmoil  of  a  misguided  age.  Worse  still,  capital  formation 
in  such  a  society  was  long  ago  dismissed  by  Marx  as  mere  "primitive  accumulation," 
incapable  of  generating  the  more  vital  "modes  of  production"  associated  with  Britain' s 
eighteenth-century  industrial  revolution.  France  in  the  1 500s  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  countries  in  Western  Europe,  and  her  failure  to  take  the  next  steps  towards 
industrialization  has  given  rise  to  a  minor  scholarly  cottage  industry.  What  the 
Marxists  have  spared,  classical  economic  historians  criticize;  for  them,  the  French 
state  shoulders  much  of  the  remaining  blame.  Whatever  enterprise  survived  the 
turmoil  of  the  age  was  burdened  by  heavy  taxes  and  crippled  by  maladministration; 
together,  these  sapped  France's  inherent  vitality. 

Heller  disagrees  with  much  of  this.  France  was  plagued  with  problems,  he  admits, 
but  discerning  individuals  like  the  learned  potter  Bernard  Palissy  (a  major  figure  in 
Heller's  earlier  The  Conquest  of  Poverty:  The  Calvinist  Revolt  in  Sixteenth-Century 
France)  saw  clearly  what  ailed  the  French  economy  and  prescribed  sensible  remedies. 
Nor  was  Palissy  a  lonely  voice.  One  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  book  is  Heller's 
recounting  of  literally  dozens  of  similar-minded  individuals:  inventors  like  Jacques 
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Besson,  Jean  Errard,  Agostino  Ramelli,  Ambroise  Bachot,  Joseph  Boillot,  Ambroise 
Paré;  agrarian  reformers  like  Olivier  de  Serres,  Pierre  Belon,  Claude  Bigottier 
(France's  answer  to  "Turnip"  Townsend),  and  the  collaborators  Charles  Estienne  and 
Jean  Liébault,  and  many,  many  more. 

Perhaps  more  significant  is  Heller's  revisionist  argument  that  the  French  bourgeoi- 
sie in  the  sixteenth  century  grew  rich  and  politically  powerful  despite  civil  war  and 
government  mismanagement.  As  Heller  reconstructs  French  economic  history,  the 
general  economic  distress  of  the  later  sixteenth  century  fell  more  harshly  on  the  peasants 
and  rural  smallholders  than  on  the  urban  grand  bourgeoisie.  Indeed,  the  post-war  period 
sees  what  he  terms  a  "Bourbon  economic  restoration"  under  the  guidance  of  Maximilien 
de  Sully.  Henri  rV' s  "minister  ofeverything,"  that  lasted — on-and-off — until  the  middle 
of  the  1 600s.  In  stark  contrast  to  the  views  of  Braudel  and  Le  Roy  Ladurie,  Heller' s  France 
is  a  vital  and  progressive  place,  and  one  where  the  crown  is  already  beginning  to  play  that 
dirigeant  role  that  the  French  state  still  thinks  of  as  its  special  prerogative. 

This  is  a  book  that  works  more  as  social  and  economic  history  than  as  history  of 
science,  no  matter  what  the  title  implies.  The  sciences  it  considers  are  almost  entirely 
technological  in  nature,  and  Heller  does  not  seem  to  consider  that  military  matters  might 
have  produced  anything  of  note  by  way  of  science  or  technology.  Worse,  it  is  often  hard 
to  see  how  the  technological  writers  he  presents  had  much  effect  on  the  French  economy. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  always  exciting  to  see  someone  resisting  established  historical 
orthodoxies,  and  Heller  has  made  a  fine  start.  In  his  final  pages  Heller  accuses  the 
Annales  school  of  having  "exhausted  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  an  "extreme  determinism" 
that  leads  to  "untenable"  conclusions.  These  are  strong  words,  and,  French  intellectual 
culture  being  what  it  is.  Heller  will  no  doubt  be  called  to  account  for  them  many  times 
over.  It  should  be  interesting  to  see  where  this  leads. 

BERT  HALL,  University  of  Toronto 


Ariette  Jouanna.  La  France  du  XVF  siècle.  1483-1598.  Paris,  Presses 
Universitaires  de  France,  1996.  Pp.  xviii,  688. 

Les  progrès  sensibles  de  l'historiographie  dans  les  dernières  décennies,  notamment 
grâce  à  1  '  école  des  Annales,  ont  paradoxalement  rendu  plus  difficile  la  construction  des 
grandes  synthèses  historiques.  S'il  est  permis  de  traiter  longuement  de  la  comptabilité 
en  partie  double  ou  des  circuits  du  transport  des  grains,  dès  lors  que  tout  cela  compte 
autant  que  les  "cadavres  des  rois"  (Goubert)  au  regard  de  l'histoire,  il  devient  plus 
malaisé  de  recueillir  et  de  sélectionner  devant  l'abondance  des  études  pointues  les 
aspects  qui  méritent  d'être  retenus  et  de  déterminer  leur  place  dans  la  présentation 
générale  d'un  siècle.  Deux  études  sur  la  Renaissance  ont  brillamment  relevé  ce  défi  et 
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les  deux  viennent  de  professeurs  de  Montpellier,  la  première  de  Michel  Péronnet  et  la 
seconde  d'Ariette  Jouanna.  Ces  deux  professeurs  étaient  précédés  de  leur  grande 
réputation  dans  des  ouvrages  spécialisés  et  Ariette  Jouanna  avait  bien  montré  ses 
capacités  d'adaptation  à  divers  publics,  en  transformant  sa  thèse  sur  l'idée  de  race  en 
ouvrage  de  synthèse  sur  l'ordre  social.  Pour  apaiser  notre  culpabilité  de  n'avoir  pas  fait 
paraître  de  compte  rendu  de  l'ouvrage  de  Michel  Péronnet  dans  cette  rubrique,  nous 
saluerons  en  passant  la  qualité,  la  précision  et  la  nouveauté  de  son  livre,  Le  XVI"  siècle, 
1492-1620,  qui  a  connu  une  édition  revue  en  1995.  Son  ouvrage  témoigne  des  mêmes 
qualités  que  celui  de  Jouanna  sans  occuper  le  même  champ,  car  il  couvre  toute 
l'Europe.  Aussi  y  trouve-t-on  un  accent  mis  sur  l'essor  colonial  et  sur  l'expansion  de 
la  "Réformation,"  mot  que  l'auteur  préfère  à  "Réforme."  Pour  introduire  ses  sujets,  il 
n'avait  dédaigné  aucun  râtelier.  Pour  la  navigation,  des  précisions  techniques  qui 
rendent  compréhensibles  les  changements  de  destination,  pour  la  religion,  des  pas- 
sages d'un  colloque  d'Érasme  qui  rendent  sensible  l'ambiance  religieuse  en  attente 
d'un  nouvel  élan. 

Cet  éclectisme  de  bon  aloi  se  retrouve  élargi  dans  l'ouvrage  d'Ariette  Jouanna, 
nettement  plus  volumineux  même  s'il  s'en  tient  à  la  France.  Ses  sources  sont  doubles. 
D'abord  celles  de  l'époque,  qui  lui  permettent  d'apporter  du  nouveau  et  qu'elle  utilise 
à  bon  escient,  c'est-à-dire  comme  exemples  qui  nous  font  sentir  la  perception  que  les 
gens  du  siècle  avaient  de  leur  situation.  Chroniques,  journaux  personnels,  courrier 
diplomatique  et  lettres  voisinent  les  citations  de  traités  de  jurisprudence  et  les 
réflexions  des  monarchomaques.  Citons  un  seul  exemple:  pour  rendre  pertinente  la 
notion  de  frontière  à  cette  époque,  une  anecdote  tirée  des  lettres  de  Catherine  de 
Médicis  se  promenant  en  barque  près  de  la  forteresse  espagnole  de  Salses.  Ces 
trouvailles  foisonnent  tellement  qu'on  se  dit,  en  lisant  de  courts  passages  de  ces 
oeuvres  monumentales  que  sont  les  correspondances  du  temps,  qu'Ariette  Jouanna  a 
tout  lu.  Et  qu'elle  a  choisi  avec  soin  ces  perles,  pour  qu'elles  soient  "parlantes."  Le  tri 
implique  sélection,  mais  aussi  exclusion,  et  témoigne  éloquemment  de  la  vision 
globale.  Ainsi  de  Montaigne,  elle  retient  l'attaque  passionnée,  mais  fort  peu  souvent 
relevée,  contre  la  vénalité  des  offices  et  néglige  les  fameux  textes  "anthropologiques" 
sur  les  Amérindiens.  Car  les  découvertes  ne  comptent  pas  pour  la  France  de  la  même 
façon  que  pour  la  péninsule  ibérique  et  elles  méritent  bien  plutôt  leur  place  dans  les 
pages  sur  la  littérature.  Plus  que  les  Essais,  c'est  le  petit  Contr'un  de  La  Boétie,  jugé 
parfois  comme  un  opuscule  déclamatoire,  qui  se  voit  accorder  une  analyse  pour  sa 
valeur  représentative  dans  les  nouveaux  courants  de  la  pensée  politique.  Et  la 
spécialiste  de  la  noblesse  qu'est  Ariette  Jouanna  sépare  encore  le  bon  grain  de  l'ivraie 
et  réduit  à  une  portion  congrue  les  querelles  pourtant  récemment  gonflées  entre 
noblesse  de  robe  et  noblesse  d'épée,  ramenées  ici  à  leur  juste  dimension.  Ses  autres 
sources  sont  savantes,  et  leur  recension  tout  aussi  exhaustive,  avec  une  place  reconnue 
aux  analyses  de  plus  en  plus  nombreuses  qui  paraissent  en  anglais,  et  aussi  en  italien, 
et  dont  la  traduction  mériterait  d'être  faite  comme  elle  l'a  été  pour  Natalie  Zemon 
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Davis.  Les  études  importantes  sont  bien  rappelées,  et  leurs  renvois  sont  disposés  de 
façon  fort  pratique  après  les  chapitres.  À  l'occasion,  Ariette  Jouanna  s'efface 
modestement  pour  laisser  parler  un  seiziémiste,  dont  les  opinions  sont  résumées  quand 
elles  ont  marqué  un  progrès  sensible  dans  l'appréciation  de  tel  ou  tel  sujet.  Et  les  efforts 
d'interprétation  les  plus  récents,  parfois  encore  sous  presse,  sont  mentionnés  en  même 
temps  que  sont  évaluées  avec  empathie  les  prises  de  position  les  plus  controversées, 
si  bien  que  nul  n'est  ici  convoqué  pour  être  écorché. 

L'ouvrage  est  divisé  en  deux  grandes  parties  égales,  séparées  justement  par  le 
cadavre  d'un  roi,  Henri  H,  dont  la  mort  modifie  cette  fois  vraiment  l'échiquier 
politique  et  religieux  en  ouvrant  une  crise  du  pouvoir.  Les  deux  Renaissances,  la 
brillante  et  l'acharnée,  sont  traitées  à  égalité  et  la  première  partie  est  consacrée  à 
brosser  un  tableau  précis  de  l'espace,  des  "conditions  de  l'existence,"  de  la  population 
et  de  ses  groupes,  de  la  "construction  monarchique"  avec  la  place  des  officiers  et  le  rôle 
des  guerres  d'Italie,  et  du  renouveau  culturel,  intellectuel  et  spirituel.  Ce  portrait  de 
toute  une  société  est  brossé  avec  une  attention  particulière  au  mouvement  et  les 
exposés  forcément  statiques  des  choses  et  des  gens  en  place  s'animent  au  bon  moment, 
nous  rappelant  que  nous  sommes  dans  l'histoire  et  que  le  vif  y  saisit  toujours  le  mort. 
La  seconde  partie  mérite  encore  plus  d'éloges  car  avec  les  guerres  de  religion,  où  c'est 
plutôt  le  mort  qui  saisit  le  vif,  nous  sommes  dans  le  pur  mouvement  des  guerres,  si 
emporté  et  si  constant  qu'il  risque  de  lasser  ou  de  rebuter  même  le  seiziémiste  le  plus 
patient.  Si  Ariette  Jouanna  suit  le  déroulement  des  affrontements  avec  une  précision 
qui  ne  se  dément  jamais  et  sans  que  soient  jamais  négligés  l'importance  des  régions 
et  le  contexte  européen  global,  elle  réussit,  et  c'est  remarquable,  à  passionner  son 
lecteur  en  lui  offrant  dans  ce  dédale  un  solide  fil  d'Ariane  et  en  lui  présentant  quelques 
figures  comme  Michel  de  1' Hospital,  Henri  III,  Catherine  de  Médicis,  François  de  La 
Noue  ou  le  duc  d' Alençon  dont  les  destins,  ou  les  atermoiements  et  les  revirements, 
illustrent  parfaitement  la  dynamique  complexe  de  ces  temps  troublés.  On  appréciera 
que  la  conclusion  n'épouse  pas  la  tonalité  fâcheuse  mais  traditionnelle  de  l'allégresse 
ramenée  par  le  Vert-Galant,  le  siècle  se  terminant  bien  au  contraire  sur  la  lassitude,  la 
résignation  et  le  ralliement  par  défaut  et  non  par  conviction  au  roi  et  à  l'absolutisme. 

Cet  ouvrage  remarquable,  tant  par  son  exhaustivité  que  par  l'intérêt  qu'il 
maintient,  est  aussi  un  outil  pédagogique  et  un  instrument  de  référence  précieux,  par 
ses  encadrés  (impeccables  sur  les  droits  régaliens  ou  les  différentes  guerres  de 
religion),  ses  sommaires  et  ses  renvois.  Un  livre  à  offrir  à  ceux  qui  s'ennuyaient  de 
Michelet  mais  qui  se  passionnent  en  même  temps  pour  Fernand  Braudel. 

PIERRE-LOUIS  VAILLANCOURT,  Université  d'Ottawa 
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Juste  Lipse  (1547-1606)  en  son  temps:  Actes  du  colloque  de  Strasbourg,  1994, 
réunis  par  Christian  Mouchel.  Paris,  Honoré  Champion,  1996.  Pp.  538. 

Le  philosophe  et  philologue  Juste  Lipse  est  surtout  connu  pour  ses  tentatives  de 
réconcilier  la  philosophie  stoïcienne  avec  le  christianisme,  mais  cet  excellent  volume 
d'essais  nous  révèle  beaucoup  d'autres  aspects  de  son  oeuvre.  De  son  vivant,  Juste 
Lipse  était  célèbre  pour  la  profondeur  de  son  érudition  classique.  Il  est  difficile  de  sous- 
estimer  l' importance  de  ses  éditions  critiques  de  Sénèque  et  de  Tacite  pour  la  réception 
de  ces  deux  auteurs  à  la  fm  du  seizième  siècle  et  au  commencement  du  dix-septième 
siècle.  Malgré  leur  haute  qualité,  ces  éditions  critiques  sont  devenues  très  rares. 

Les  participants  au  colloque  de  Strasbourg  de  1 994  ont  bien  expliqué  que  l' oeuvre 
de  Juste  Lipse  ne  méritait  pas  l'oubli  relatif  dans  lequel  elle  est  tombée.  Comme 
Érasme,  Juste  Lipse  a  écrit  uniquement  en  latin,  mais  il  y  a  une  grande  différence  dans 
la  diffusion  moderne  de  leurs  oeuvres.  On  a  traduit  les  oeuvres  les  plus  importantes 
d'Érasme  dans  des  langues  vernaculaires  et  des  équipes  internationales  de  spécialistes 
préparent  depuis  1969  une  édition  critique  de  ses  oeuvres  complètes  en  latin  {Opera 
Omnia  Desiderii  Erasmi),  qui  paraît  à  Amsterdam,  et  depuis  1974  une  traduction 
complète  en  anglais  (The  Collected  Works  of  Erasmus),  qui  paraît  à  Toronto.  Les 
oeuvres  d'Érasme  sont  bien  accessibles  à  des  lecteurs  modernes.  Tel  n'est  pas  le  cas 
de  Juste  Lipse.  A 1  '  exception  d' une  partie  de  sa  correspondance  abondante,  ses  oeuvres 
les  plus  importantes  se  trouvent  dans  des  éditions  qui  ont  paru  il  y  a  presque  quatre 
siècles.  Juste  Lipse  a  aussi  réussi  à  aliéner  des  catholiques  et  des  protestants.  Au 
commencement  de  sa  carrière,  il  était  protestant  et  il  a  enseigné  à  l'université 
protestante  de  Ley  de,  mais  en  1 59 1  il  s'est  tout  à  coup  converti  au  catholicisme,  ce  qui 
lui  a  permis  d'obtenir  un  poste  mieux  payé  à  l'université  catholique  de  Louvain. 
Certains  théologiens  catholiques  ont  exprimé  des  doutes  sur  l' orthodoxie  religieuse  de 
Juste  Lipse  même  après  sa  conversion.  On  ne  peut  pas  déterminer  quelles  étaient  ses 
croyances  religieuses  avant  ou  après  sa  conversion  en  1591. 

Beaucoup  d'essais  dans  ce  volume  portent  sur  les  rapports  multiples  entre  Juste 
Lipse  et  des  auteurs  anciens  et  modernes.  Alain  Michel  et  J.-M.  Châtelain  ont  bien 
analysé  l'imitation  créatrice  du  style  cicéronien  par  Juste  Lipse.  Comme  d'autres 
écrivains  de  la  Renaissance,  il  s'est  efforcé  d'adapter  la  littérature  classique  à  la 
situation  moderne.  D'autres  chercheurs  ont  examiné  la  rhétorique  et  l'art  du  dialogue 
dans  plusieurs  oeuvres  de  Juste  Lipse.  Comme  Érasme,  Juste  Lipse  a  toujours  exprimé 
la  plus  grande  admiration  pour  la  littérature  de  l'antiquité  païenne,  mais  dans  son  essai 
"Juste  Lipse  et  Érasme:  le  rôle  du  stoïcisme  dans  la  transformation  de  la  philosophie 
chrétienne,"  P.-F.  Moreau  explique  clairement  les  différences  fondamentales  entre 
Érasme  et  Lipse.  Érasme  fait  une  distinction  très  nette  entre  la  culture  classique,  qu'il 
admire,  et  la  philosophie  païenne,  qu'il  rejette,  tandis  que  Lipse  entreprend  de 
réconcilier  la  philosophie  païenne  avec  le  christianisme.  C'était  une  tentative  impos- 
sible et  illusoire.  L'essai  "Montaigne  et  Juste  Lipse:  une  double  méprise"  de  M. 
Magnien  explore  certaines  ressemblances  entre  les  Essais  de  Montaigne  et  les  Politica 
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(1589)  de  Juste  Lipse.  Cet  article  examine  avec  finesse  l'influence  de  chaque  écrivain 
sur  r  autre,  surtout  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  citations  et  l' art  de  la  brièveté  dans  leur  prose, 
mais  il  révèle  aussi  que  Montaigne  et  Juste  Lipse  ont  tous  les  deux  mal  compris  la 
réaction  de  l'autre  au  stoïcisme.  D'une  part,  dans  l'édition  de  1588  de  ses  Essais, 
Montaigne  a  exprimé  moins  d'admiration  pour  les  stoïciens  que  dans  la  première 
édition  de  1580.  Juste  Lipse  n'a  pas  compris  ce  changement  dans  les  opinions  de 
Montaigne.  D'autre  part,  Montaigne  a  mal  jugé  les  efforts  de  Juste  Lipse  pour 
réconcilier  le  stoïcisme  et  le  christianisme. 

La  qualité  des  communications  faites  au  colloque  de  Strasbourg  sur  Juste  Lipse  est 
toujours  excellente.  Les  historiens  de  la  peinture  liront  avec  plaisir  les  essais  de  M. 
Morford  et  de  F.  Vuilleumier  qui  analysent  le  tableau  Les  quatre  philosophes  de  Pierre- 
Paul  Rubens,  qu'on  peut  voir  maintenant  au  Palazzo  Pitti  à  Rorence.  Les  quatre 
"philosophes"  sont  le  peintre  lui-même,  son  frère  Philippe,  Juste  Lipse  et  un  certain  Jan 
van  den  Wouvere.  M.  Morford  etF.  Vuilleumier  examinent  bien  l'iconographie  classique 
dans  ce  tableau  et  aussi  l'image  de  son  frère  et  de  leur  ami  Juste  Lipse,  tous  les  deux  morts 
quand  Rubens  a  peint  ce  tableau  en  1 6 1 1 ,  tableau  que  Rubens  voulait  laisser  à  la  postérité. 
Dans  un  essai  très  intéressant,  Jan  Papy  identifie  1 56  poèmes  pour  montrer  que  Juste  Lipse 
imitait  de  très  près  des  poètes  latins.  J.  Papy  croit  que  la  poésie  de  Juste  Lipse  n'était  pas 
suffisamment  originale  pour  justifier  une  édition  critique  de  ses  poèmes. 

Ce  riche  volume  d'essais  devrait  encourager  plus  de  chercheurs  à  étudier  l'oeuvre 
méconnue  de  Juste  Lipse,  le  dernier  des  grands  érudits  néolatins  de  la  Renaissance. 

EDMUND  J.  CAMPION,  University  of  Tennessee 


Elizabeth  Sauer.  Barbarous  Dissonance  and  Images  of  Voice  in  Milton's  Epics. 
Montreal  and  Kingston:  McGill-Queen's  University  Press,  1996.  Pp.  x,  213. 

In  recent  years  the  fact  of  social  diversity  in  English-speaking  Western  societies  has 
prompted  many  readers  of  John  Milton  to  begin  thinking  through  the  linguistic  and 
cultural  diversity  so  manifest  in  his  writings.  Milton  lived  before  the  imperial  era 
during  which  he  was  made  a  twin  pillar  of  English  Literature,  and  he  wrote  English  at 
a  time  when  no  one  could  have  foreseen  its  dominance  in  the  international  market- 
place. The  creafive  ways  in  which  his  imagination  brought  several  languages  and 
cultures  into  contact  with  one  another  make  his  writings  fruitful  terrain  for  exploring 
some  opportunities  and  some  limits  of  multicultural  performance.  Elizabeth  Sauer's 
book  is  therefore  brilliantly  timely  in  its  conception.  It  recognizes  that  the  end  of  the 
millenium  is  an  opportune  moment  for  reconsidering  Milton's  place  in  the  layered 
history  of  Western  thinking  about  the  origins  and  implications  of  linguistic  diversity. 
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Less  learned  than  the  splendid  treatments  of  Milton's  handling  of  diverse  languages 
recendy  published  by  Stella  Revard  and  John  Hale,  Barbarous  Dissonance  and  Images 
of  Voice  is  a  book  of  the  moment.  It  offers  an  approach  that  is  "self-consciously  the  product 
of  a  late  twentieth-century  perspective"  (p.  161).  Roundly  condemning  studies  from  a 
generation  ago  by  Anne  Ferry  and  Louis  Martz,  asserting  that  they  imposed  "monological" 
interpretations  of  Paradise  Lost  and  made  "claims  to  totalization"  (p.  5),  it  invokes  a 
"poststructuralist  model  of  the  inscription  of  voice  and  the  deorigination  of  the  already 
present"  to  study  an  authority  that  in  Milton's  epics  "is  dispersed  among  multiple  voices" 
(p.  7).  Looming  behind  this  dispersion  is  Genesis  1 1,  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
handsomely  evoked  by  a  triple  image  on  the  cover  of  Barbarous  Dissonance.  Sauer 
observes  that  Milton's  great  epic  depicts  Nimrod  as  the  chief  builder  of  the  Tower  and  as 
the  original  monarch:  his  tyranny  first  generated  the  "barbarous  dissonance"  to  which  the 
epic  narrator  refers  in  Book  Vn,  where  the  death  of  Orpheus  is  interpreted  as  having  left 
only  "images  of  voice"  or  echoes  out  of  which  revelers,  like  the  builders  of  the  unfinished 
tower,  compose  a  "partial  song,"  (One  would  like  to  know,  incidentally,  what  Milton  and 
his  contemporaries  made  of  the  fact  that  Genesis  1 0  envisages  a  world  in  which  there  were 
different  languages  even  before  the  construction  of  Babel.) 

Invoking  Bakhtin  to  propel  a  study  of  epic  is  of  course  no  easy  feat.  Sauer  is  not  much 
interested  in  the  literally  different  languages — Italian  and  Latin  and  Greek — that  Milton 
wrote.  She  adapts  Bakhtin  against  his  own  writing  about  "monological"  epic  to  urge  that 
Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained  are  "multi  vocal  poems  [that]  interrogate  dominant 
structures  of  authority"  (p.  9).  The  adaptation  turns  out  to  generate  two  rather  surprising 
claims:  that  the  many  voices  of  the  epics  are  "characteristically  Miltonic  and  yet  present 
in  spite  of  their  author"  (p.  13)  and  that  they  "resist  the  monological  containment  of  the 
poems'  dominant  narratives"  (p.  3).  Occasionally,  Sauer  suggests  the  possibility  that 
Milton  stages  a  variety  of  voices  in  order  ultimately  to  assert  control;  and  even  as  she 
praises  him  for  including  diverse  voices,  she  concludes — at  the  center  of  her  book — that 
when  it  came  to  represent  gendered  differences  he  failed. 

Chapter  4,  "The  Gendered  Hierarchy  of  Discourse,"  treats  in  turn  the  "autobio- 
graphical" accounts  ascribed  by  the  narrator  of  Paradise  Lost  to  Sin,  Eve,  and  Adam. 
It  cites  examples  from  early  modern  writings  to  illustrate  the  frequency  with  which 
political  disruption  was  represented  in  feminized  terms.  It  incorporates  a  generaliza- 
tion that  is  then  used  to  interpret  Milton's  story  of  the  first  parents:  "Western  society 
has  traditionally  associated  social  disorder  with  female  self-fashioning  and  change- 
ability," so  that  a  woman's  "assertion  of  identity"  is  considered  "unnatural  to  the  point 
of  being  monstrous"  (p.  98).  From  this  perspective  it  is  perhaps  unsurprising  that  Sauer 
sees  Milton's  God  as  "abetting  rape."  The  patriarchs  "penetrate  and  colonize  the 
private  female  sphere"  (p.  98)  and  then  require  the  woman  "to  participate  in  the 
symbolic  order"  in  which  it  is  acceptable  for  Adam  to  "rupture"  Eve's  "lyrical  space 
—  the  womb  of  historicism  —  in  order  to  ensure  its  productivity"  (p.  107).  In  short, 
the  two  central  chapters  bring  into  focus  what  is  anomalous  about  Sauer' s  development 
of  her  argument;  whereas  she  seeks  painstakingly  to  show  that  Milton's  epics 
orchestrate  a  variety  of  interpretations,  her  own  readings  tend  to  shut  down  the  rich 
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interpretive  possibilities  latent  in  individual  passages.  There  is  no  considering,  for 
instance,  what  effects  are  set  in  motion  by  Milton's  having  placed  Eve's  account  of  her 
origins  in  a  context  where  she  recalls  them  playfully,  suggesting  to  Adam  the  difference 
between  her  first  impressions  of  him  ("I  didn't  think  you  were  so  cute")  from  what  she 
has  come  to  find  in  him.  And  for  all  Sauer's  helpful  discussion  of  how  Milton's  depictions 
of  Sin  and  Eve  engage  Ovidian  precedents,  vast  differences  are  erased  rather  than  probed. 
(Whereas  Ovid's  gods  punish  Narcissus  for  rejecting  human  love,  Milton's  God  redirects 
Eve's  initial  attraction  to  her  own  "human  face  divine,"  and  Eve  subsequendy  expresses 
pleasure  in  the  sweetness  of  a  consummated  relationship.)  Sauer's  indictment  of  Milton's 
patriarchs  is  a  possible  reading;  yet  it  is  presented  without  that  openness  to  alternative 
possibilities  that  constitutes  the  most  exhilarating  feature  of  her  larger  argument. 

The  last  two  chapters  provide  some  of  the  best  reading  of  poetry  in  the  book. 
Chapter  5  treats  "Colonialism  and  Censorship  in  Paradise"  and  enhances  our  appre- 
ciation that  "Milton  represents  paradise  as  dynamic  and  as  accommodating  of  diversity 
and  change,"  not  least  when  he  makes  "each  voice  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a 
multifaceted  truth"  (p.  113).  Finally,  "The  Voices  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Paradise 
Regained"  deftly  demonstrates  how  Milton  drew  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  make  the 
temptation  on  the  pinnacle  a  variation  on  the  story  of  Babel's  Tower.  Reading 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  successor  to  Nimrod,  Sauer  proposes  that  Satan  is  their  original 
and  that  his  fall  amounts  to  "the  silencing  of  the  single  negating  voice  and  the  symbolic 
collapse  of  monarchy"  (p.  138).  Sauer  is  at  her  most  inspired  in  condemning  tyranny, 
and  in  this  she  pays  apt  homage  to  her  author. 

DAYTON  HASKIN,  Boston  College 


A.  A.  Den  Hollander.  De  Nederlandse  Bijbelvertalingen  1522-1545 /Dutch 
Translations  of  the  Bible  1522-1545.  Bibliotheca  BibliographicaNeerlandica 
XXXIII.  Nieuwkoop:  De  Graaf,  1997.  Pp.  xiv,  565. 

With  this  meticulous  study,  A.  A.  Den  Hollander  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
history  of  printed  works  and  their  printers,  providing  an  invaluable  reference  work  that 
will  assist  scholars  of  the  early  Reformation  of  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  specialists 
of  the  history  of  the  book. 

Den  Hollander's  specific  goal  is  to  examine  in  considerable  detail  the  sources  and 
print  history  of  the  Dutch  bible  translations  published  between  1522  and  1545. 
Publication  of  vernacular  bibles,  especially  relatively  inexpensive  New  Testament 
editions,  was  a  key  component  to  the  success  of  the  Reformation.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  in  the  Netherlands,  home  to  many  dynamic  printing  establishments  (especially  in 
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Antwerp)  which  produced  89  Dutch  editions  of  the  bible  or  its  parts  during  this  period. 
Inspired  both  by  Erasmus'  humanistic  ideal  to  read  the  bible  yi  its  original  languages 
and  by  the  Lutheran  emphasis  on  the  need  for  an  unmediated  encounter  with  the  Word 
of  God,  lay  people  bought  up  the  newly  translated  bible  editions  as  quickly  as  the 
printers  could  produce  them.  The  question  is,  how  were  printers  able  to  meet  that  need 
quickly  given  the  relative  paucity  of  Dutch  translations  prior  to  the  Reformation? 

In  order  to  answer  this  query.  Den  Hollander  has  divided  his  work  into  four 
sections,  starting  with  a  very  helpful  introduction  in  both  Dutch  and  English  (this  and 
the  conclusion,  however,  are  the  only  portions  of  the  work  in  English,  despite  the 
book's  bilingual  title).  Here  Den  Hollander  lays  out  the  philological  methodology  and 
goal  of  his  study,  that  is,  to  establish  the  family  relationships  among  versions  of  printed 
bibles  and  to  determine  the  sources  for  each.  In  the  end  he  arrives  at  a  total  of  23  family 
trees  for  the  over  80  editions  of  the  bible  or  its  parts. 

Den  Hollander  notes  that  while  the  first  completely  printed  bible  did  not  appear 
in  Dutch  until  Jacob  van  Liesvelt's  edition  of  1526,  there  had  been  a  long  tradition  of 
translations  of  the  bible  or  its  parts  in  manuscript.  For  these  early  works,  including  the 
Delft  Bible  of  1477  (which  like  most  inculaba  was  a  blend  of  hand  decorated 
manuscript  and  printed  text),  the  foundational  text  for  the  translation  was  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  In  1522  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Dutch  bible  translations  began  when  the 
Amsterdam  printer  Doen  Pietersoen  produced  an  edition  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew 
based  instead  on  Erasmus'  Greek  Novum  Testamentum.  In  this  year  Luther  released  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  which,  starting  in  the  following  year,  became  the 
most  popular  —  but  not  the  sole  —  source  for  Dutch  translations.  In  fact,  as  described 
in  intricate  detail  in  chapter  3,  "The  Text  Tradition,"  Netherlandic  printers  proved  to 
be  extremely  eclectic  in  their  choice  of  sources  for  their  own  bible  editions,  relying  on 
the  Vulgate,  the  Delft  Bible,  Luther' s  versions,  the  Zurich  edition  of  1 53 1  and  in  some 
cases,  resorting  to  such  lesser  known  editions  as  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  by  the  German  Anabaptists  Hans  Denck  and  Ludwig  Hatzer.  Den  Hollander 
then  traces  how  successive  printers  borrowed  from  the  editions  of  their  compatriots, 
leading  to  a  complex  series  of  interconnected  family  trees.  For  example,  in  his  1526 
bible,  Jacob  van  Liesvelt  relied  upon  the  1525  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  printed  by 
his  fellow  Antwerp  printer  Hans  van  Ruremund,  the  Luther  editions  of  1 524  and  1 525, 
the  separately  issued  Luther  edition  of  Jonah,  the  Vulgate,  the  text  in  Oecolampadius' 
1525  commentary  on  Isaiah,  and  the  1525  translation  of  Maccabees  by  another 
Antwerp  printer,  Christoffel  van  Ruremund.  It  is  in  this  chapter  that  Den  Hollander 
performs  his  most  intricate  work,  comparing  verse  variants  between  Dutch  editions 
and  their  foreign  sources,  as  well  as  among  the  various  Dutch  versions.  Although  this 
is  the  central  focus  of  the  book,  it  is  the  one  least  accessible  to  the  non-specialist.  At 
the  same  time,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  labyrinthine  analysis  reveal  among 
other  things  the  remarkable  industry  of  the  Dutch  printers. 

More  accessible  is  Den  Hollander's  second  chapter  wherein  he  describes  the  life 
and  work  of  the  27  Dutch  printers  who  together  were  responsible  for  the  numerous 
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bible  editions  under  study.  Here  the  known  biographical  details  of  each  printer  help 
flesh  out  our  knowledge  of  the  printers'  trade  during  this  dynamic  era  of  book 
production.  Many  of  these  printers  were  related  to  each  other  by  blood,  marriage,  or 
merely  by  collaboration  on  large  projects.  The  reform  zeal  of  several  printers  is 
obvious  from  their  known  publications;  other  printers,  however,  saw  the  printing  of 
vernacular  bibles  as  in  no  way  contradictory  to  their  dissemination  of  orthodox 
Catholic  works  and  official  decrees.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  publication  of  unapproved 
vernacular  bibles  and  heterodox  literature  was  highly  illegal,  only  a  small  number  of 
Netherlandic  printers  faced  official  censure.  Among  them  was  Jacob  van  Liesvelt, 
executed  on  November  28, 1545  (oddly.  Den  Hollander  refers  to  his  widow  bringing 
two  editions  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  market  in  1544). 

Den  Hollander  rounds  out  his  volume  with  a  bibliographical  list  of  all  editions 
referred  to  in  the  text,  including  photographs  of  frontispieces  and  details  of  size, 
pagination,  location  of  surviving  volumes,  and  the  like.  Among  other  things,  this 
section,  which  accounts  for  half  of  the  book,  offers  a  very  useful  guide  to  the  print  types 
of  the  early  Dutch  printers  and  provides  visual  testimony  to  the  rich  variety  among 
bible  editions  as  well  as  the  sophistication  and  acumen  of  the  printers  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

Apart  from  very  few  typographical  errors,  the  book  is  extremely  well  produced. 
Its  cost  (  250),  even  in  this  era  of  book  inflation,  is  quite  high,  although  this  can  be 
explained  in  part  by  its  size,  use  of  specialized  symbols,  charts,  diagrams  and 
numerous  photographs.  Despite  this  unfortunate  reality.  Den  Hollander  has  crafted  a 
volume  that  should  be  consulted  by  all  scholars  interested  in  the  Dutch  Reformation 
or  the  history  of  the  book  trade.  Even  though  the  English  translations  are  limited  to  an 
introduction  and  summary,  scholars  with  little  understanding  of  Dutch  can  follow 
much  of  the  biographical  discussion  of  chapter  2  and  certainly  profit  from  the 
bibliographical  listing  of  chapter  4.  Overall,  a  very  solid  and  important  piece  of 
scholarship. 

GARY  K.  WAITE,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


Announcements 
Annonces 


Newberry  Library  Fellowships 

The  Audrey  Lumsden-Kouvel  Fellowship  in  Renaissance  Studies  is  available  to  post- 
doctoral scholars  conducting  extended  research  in  late  medieval  or  Renaissance 
Studies.  The  fellowship  carries  a  stipend  of  $3000,  and  the  recipient  must  be  in 
continuous  residence  at  the  Newberry  Library  for  at  least  three  months  during  the 
academic  year.  Application  deadline:  March  1 ,  1999.  For  information,  please  write  to 
Department  of  Research  and  Education,  The  Newberry  Library,  60  West  Walton 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610-3305,  USA.  E-mail:  research@newberry.org. 

Religious  Pluralism 

A  three-day  colloquium  entitled,  "The  Adventure  of  Religious  Pluralism  in  Early 
Modern  France,"  will  be  held  19-21  April  1999  at  the  University  of  Exeter  (U.K.).  This 
will  mark  the  quatercentenary  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  For  more  information  on  this  call 
for  papers,  please  contact  Prof.  Keith  Cameron,  Department  of  French,  Queen's 
Building,  University  of  Exeter,  Exeter  EX4  4QH,  United  Kingdom.  E-mail: 
k.c.cameron@exeter.ac.uk. 

Le  crépuscule  de  la  Renaissance/  The  Decline  of  the  Renaissance 

Annonce  d'une  conférence  internationale  intitulée  "Le  crépuscule  de  la  Renaissance  et 
la  dérive  de  la  francophonie  à  l'aube  du  Tn."  millénaire."  Cette  conférence  aura  lieu  les  1 8- 
21  mars  1999  à  l'Université  Simon  Fraser,  Burnaby,  Colombie-Britannique.  Pour 
renseignements,  s'adresser  à  Guy  Poirier,  Department  of  French,  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity, Burnaby,  Colombie-Britannique  V5  A 1S6.  Courrier  électronique:  gpoirier@sfu.ca. 

Women's  Writing  1550-1750 

An  international  conference  on  ail  aspects  of  women's  writing  in  the  Renaissance  will 
be  held  at  La  Trobe  University  on  10-11  July  1999.  Please  contact:  Paul  Salzman, 
School  of  English,  La  Trobe  University,  3083  Bundoora,  Victoria,  Australia.  E-mail: 
p.salzman@latrobe.edu.au. 
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John  Foxe  and  His  World 

An  international  colloquium  on  John  Foxe  will  be  held  on  29  April-2  May,  1999  at 
Ohio  State  University.  Plenary  lectures  by  Patrick  Colinson,  Frances  Dolan,  David 
Kastan,  David  Loades,  Steven  Mullaney,  and  Andrew  Pettegree.  For  information, 
please  write  to  Kevin  Lindberg,  Department  of  English,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210,  USA.  E-mail:  lindberg.@osu.edu. 

Poétique  de  l'objet  en  France 

Un  colloque  est  prévu  pour  les  27-29  mai  1999  à  l'Université  Queen's  sur  la  poétique 
de  l'objet  du  Moyen  Age  à  nos  jours.  Prière  d'écrire  à  François  Rouget,  Department 
of  French  Studies,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario  K7L  3N6. 

The  English  Reformation:  Summer  Seminar 

There  will  be  a  NEH  Summer  Seminar  for  college  teachers  on  "The  English 
Reformation:  Literature,  History,  and  Art,"  directed  by  John  N.  King  at  Ohio  State 
University.  Inquiries  to  Kevin  Lindberg,  Department  of  English,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  Ohio  43210,  USA.  E-mail:  Undberg.2@osu.edu.  ,   .    ., 

Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance  Studies  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke  and  Bishop's  University  on  June  3-5, 1999.  For  more 
information,  please  write  to  Prof.  Brenda  Hosington,  Co-chair,  Département  de 
linguistique  et  traduction.  Université  de  Montréal,  Case  postale  6128,  Suce.  Centre- 
Ville,  Montréal,  Québec  H3C  3J7.  E-mail:  hosingb@ere.umontreal.ca. 

Société  canadienne  d'études  de  la  Renaissance 

Le  prochain  colloque  annuel  de  la  Société  canadienne  d'études  de  la  Renaissance  aura 
lieu  les  3-5  juin  1999  conjointement  à  l'Université  de  Sherbrooke  et  l'Université 
Bishop's.  Pour  de  plus  amples  renseignements,  veuillez  communiquer  avec  Jean- 
Philippe  Beaulieu,  co-président.  Département  d'études  françaises,  Université  de 
Montréal,  Case  postale  6 1 28,  Suce.  Centre- Ville,  Montréal,  Québec  H3C  3J7.  Courrier 
électronique:  beaulij @ere.umontreal.ca. 

Écriture  et  pouvoir  en  Espagne 

Paris  sera  le  théâtre  d'un  colloque  international  organisé  conjointement  par  le  Centre 
de  recherche  sur  l'Espagne  des  XVP  et  XVII'  siècles  de  l'Université  de  Paris  III  et  le 
Seminario  de  Estudias  Médiévales  y  Renacentistas  de  l'Université  de  Salamanque. 
Pour  s'informer,  prière  d'écrire  à  Pedro  Catedraou  Augustin  Redondo,  UFR  d'études 
ibériques  et  latino-américaines.  Université  de  Paris  III,  31  rue  Gay-Lussac,  75005 
Paris,  France. 
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The  editor  welcomes  submissions  on  any  aspect  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
period.  Manuscripts  in  duplicate  should  be  sent  to  the  editorial  office: 

Renaissance  and  Reformation 
Department  of  French  Studies 
University  of  Guelph 
Guelph,  Ontario  N1G2W1 
CANADA 

Submissions  in  English  or  in  French  are  refereed.  Please  follow  the  MLA  Handbook,  with 
endnotes.  Copyright  remains  the  property  of  individual  contributors,  but  permission  to  reprint 
in  whole  or  in  part  must  be  obtained  from  the  editor. 

The  journal  does  not  accept  unsolicited  reviews.  However,  those  interested  in  reviewing  books 
should  contact  the  Book  Review  Editor. 


La  revue  sollicite  des  manuscrits  sur  tous  les  aspects  de  la  Renaissance  et  de  la  Réforme.  Les 
manuscrits  en  deux  exemplaires  doivent  être  postés  à  l'adresse  suivante: 

Renaissance  et  Réforme 
Département  d'études  françaises 
Université  de  Guelph 
Guelph  (Ontario)  N1G2W1 
CANADA 

Les  textes  en  français  ou  en  anglais  seront  soumis  à  l'évaluation  externe.  Veuillez  vous 
conformer  aux  conventions  textuelles  habituelles,  avec  l'appareil  de  notes  à  la  fin  de  votre 
texte.  Les  droits  d'auteur  sont  la  propriété  des  collaborateurs  et  collaboratrices;  cependant, 
pour  toute  reproduction  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  on  doit  obtenir  la  permission  du  directeur. 

La  revue  sollicite  ses  propres  comptes  rendus.  Si  vous  désirez  rédiger  des  comptes  rendus, 
veuillez  communiquer  directement  avec  le  responsable  de  la  rubrique  des  livres. 
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